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To  welcome  all  who  visit  Boston  during  this,  the  Tercentenary  of  our  Historic 
City,  and  extend  to  them  courtesy  and  hospitality  is  both  an  honor  and  pleasure. 

Here  began  that  momentous  struggle  whose  outcome  was  American  Independence, 
the  organization  of  the  United  States  and  the  creation  of  a  democracy  dedicated  to 
the  principles  of  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,  and  the 
doctrine  of  equality  expressed  in  civil,  political  and  religious  liberty. 

This  Tercentenary  year  Boston  beckons  with  the  extended  arms  of  hospitality, 
and  says:  "Come,  my  children,  to  the  Mother  City  of  Liberty.  Visit  the  spot  where 
the  blood  of  the  white  and  black  man  mingled  in  the  baptism  of  freedom.  Visit  the 
beacon  light  of  hope  to  suffering  humanity,  where  the  threat  of  gibbets  failed  to  stifle 
the  protest  of  righteously  indignant  patriots  —  old  Faneuil  Hall." 

Visit  the  Old  South  Church,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  John  Hancock  and  of  Samuel 
Adams.  Visit  the  Old  North  Church  from  which  flashed  forth  Paul  Revere's  message 
that  made  possible  the  firing  of  the  shot  at  Lexington  Green  "heard  'round  the  world." 
Visit  old  Boston  Common,  Bunker  Hill,  and  Dorchester  Heights,  where  trod  the 
immortal  Washington. 

Breathe  the  atmosphere  where  patriotic  Americans  dared  and  died  that  this  nation 
might  have  its  birth,  and,  strengthened  by  the  draught  at  Freedom's  Fountain,  go 
forth  as  zealous  missionaries  determined  to  teach  by  individual  example  the  lesson 
of  the  fathers,  and  promote,  by  every  possible  means,  that  degree  of  economic  justice 
which  will  instill  a  new  meaning  into  the  words,  "My  Country,  'Tis  of  Thee,  Sweet 
Land  of  Liberty!" 

In  visiting  Boston,  every  citizen  imbued  with  the  principles  of  American  Liberty 
is  coming  to  the  spiritual  home  of  the  nation.  Home,  the  sweetest  and  tenderest 
word  in  our  language!  Sweet,  because  of  the  associations  it  recalls;  tender,  because 
of  the  memories  it  evokes.  It  has  inspired  the  song,  "Home,  Sweet  Home,"  that 
has  touched  the  heart  of  the  world  and  given  it  a  common  meeting  ground. 

The  murmurous  babble  of  the  cradled  baby,  the  wondrous  music  of  the  child's 
innocent  prattle  and  infectious  laughter,  the  sweet  and  patient  presence  of  one  whose 
love  and  forbearance  could  ignore  error,  forget  misdeed,  magnify  good,  and  the  faith 
of  her  who  daily  brought  to  the  throne  of  God  her  prayers  for  our  future  safety  and 
success;  —  this  is  the  very  soul  of  "Home,  Sweet  Home";  the  spirit  of  the  mothers 
of  men  pulsates  in  every  line  of  the  song;  and  what  the  mother  is  to  her  child  Boston 
has  been  to  liberty. 
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Mayor  of  Boston. 


MAYOR   OW   BOSTON 
1914-1917.  1922-1925.  1930-1933. 


ORDER  FOR  PRINTING 


IN   CITY   COUNCIL 

ORDERED:  That  the  Superintendent  of  Printing  be  authorized 
to  have  printed  an  edition  bound  in  cloth  of  6,000  copies  of  "  Ter- 
centenary of  the  Founding  of  Boston/'  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
the  Mayor;  2,500  copies  to  be  distributed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Printing,  1,000  copies  to  be  distributed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  and  the  balance  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  the  Mayor,  the  expense  to  be  charged  to  the  Reserve  Fund. 

In  City  Council  April  27,  1931.     Passed. 
Approved  by  the  Mayor  April  28,  1931. 

Attest : 

(Signed)  W.  J.  Doyle, 

City  Clerk. 
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FOREWORD 


By  HONORABLE  JOHN   F.   FITZGERALD,   LL.  D. 
Chairman  Boston  Tercentenary  General  Committee 


It  has  been  said  that  Boston  is  a  state  of  mind  rather  than  a  place, 
but  this  is  only  partly  true.  It  is  a  state  of  mind  engendered  in  a  place. 
The  Puritan  founders  brought  over  its  name  from  their  homeland,  but 
the  city  as  we  know  it  has  grown  out  of  the  site  it  occupies.  Its  harbor, 
its  trading  ships,  its  three  hills,  its  broken-country  surroundings  and  the 
whole  hinterland  which  it  serves  have  moulded  its  history  and  entered  into 
the  fibre  of  its  people.  The  first  settlers  would  hardly  recognize  their 
descendants  of  today,  even  those  who  are  of  unmixed  pioneer  lineage. 

Of  their  stern  religious  faith  and  the  gradual  modifications,  and 
even  transformation  in  this  particular,  I  need  not  speak.  I  may,  how- 
ever, mention  other  conspicuous  traits  which  distinguished  them, 
some  of  which  have  been  influenced  and  modified  by  their  removal  to  a 
different  environment.  Among  these  were  the  love  of  order,  enterprise, 
the  spirit  of  liberty  and  a  zeal  for  education. 

Respect  for  public  order,  little  changed  or  impaired,  persists  among 
us  to  the  present  day.  We  have  had  our  outbreaks  of  violence, —  our 
Tea  Party,  our  Anthony  Burns  riot,  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Con- 
vent,—  but  only  in  great  crises,  when  the  passions  of  conflict  for  a  moment 
escaped  control.  Year  in  and  year  out,  as  large  cities  go,  we  have  not 
been  a  turbulent  community.  If  we  have  differences  we  have  learned, 
for  the  most  part,  to  settle  them  through  the  courts  or  at  the  polls. 

The  spirit  of  enterprise,  which  led  the  founders  to  cross  a  dangerous 
ocean  and  settle  in  a  still  more  dangerous  wilderness,  was  stimulated 
greatly  by  the  opportunities  opened  to  them  in  a  new  country.  Its 
very  hardships  —  and  New  England,  for  all  its  scenic  beauty,  was  no 
Garden  of  Eden  dropping  abundance  into  their  laps  —  threw  them  on 
their  own  resources  and  made  the  Yankee  proverbially  a  surmounter  of 
obstacles,  the  inventor  par  excellence. 

The  spirit  of  liberty  suffered  at  first  a  strange  eclipse  when  it  reached 
these  shores.  Indians,  Quakers  and,  in  far-off  Maine,  at  least  one 
Catholic,  paid  with  their  lives  for  resistance  or  nonconformity.  African 
slavery  was  afterwards  made  a  source  of  shameful  profit.  As  late  as  the 
Revolutionary  period,  some  two  thousand  blacks  living  in  Boston  wore 
the  invisible  fetters  of  bondage  as  they  served  their  white  owners.     These 
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inconsistencies  cannot  be  expunged  from  the  records.  They  may  not, 
in  candor,  be  too  lightly  condoned,  but  they  should  not  in  justice  be  too 
harshly  condemned.  For  the  strange  contradiction  could  not,  and  did 
not,  endure.  Liberty,  claimed  for  oneself,  including  the  right  of  dissent, 
implies  a  corresponding  right  for  others.  In  the  fullness  of  time  legal 
tolerance  followed  theocracy;  and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
Massachusetts  slaves  were  freed  by  the  Bill  of  Rights  eighty  years  before 
Lincoln's  Emancipation  Proclamation.  The  idea  of  freedom  gained 
momentum  here  until  it  became  a  cardinal  principle  and  even  a  passion 
among  our  people.  The  Liberty  Tree  was  a  symbol  of  the  Revolution. 
Garrison's  paper  bore  the  title  of  Liberator.  The  Latin  motto  on  the 
shield  of  Massachusetts  declares  that  she  seeks  Peace  under  Liberty. 
The  proudest  title  of  every  true  Bostonian  is  that  of  Liberal. 

As  for  education,  the  founders  lost  no  time  in  establishing  schools 
for  their  children.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  logs  could  be  sawed,  the  walls 
were  built  and  the  roofs  laid  over  them.  Colleges  and  academies  followed, 
the  quality  of  which  attracted  pupils  from  the  other  colonies  and  from  the 
West  Indies,  as  they  do  today.  In  the  Harvard  Business  School,  to  take 
a  single  example,  students  are  enrolled  from  some  forty-five  states  of 
the  Union  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries. 

These  four  principles  —  order,  enterprise,  liberty  and  education  — 
have  been  the  corner  stones  of  our  civic  and  social  structure.  They  have 
given  us  whatever  distinction  we  may  have  earned  among  the  cities  of 
the  world.  Even  though  time  has  altered  the  original  conceptions, 
they  constitute  our  incalculable  debt  to  the  Puritan  founders. 

Good  fortune,  too,  played  its  part  in  our  development.  The  early 
settlers,  and  we,  their  successors,  owed  something  to  favorable  circum- 
stance. At  one  end  of  the  social  scale  they  had  able  and  well  trained 
leaders  but  no  hereditary  caste,  separated  by  too  wide  a  gap  from  the 
community  as  a  whole.  At  the  other  end,  no  servile  or  conquered  race 
relieved  them  of  the  salutary  necessity  of  ploughing  and  hewing  for 
themselves.  As  a  result,  our  people  are  still  a  middle  class,  upper  or 
lower,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  all  essentially  democratic  in  outlook. 
Such  aristocracy  as  we  have  arose  from  our  own  ranks  and  was  not 
imposed  upon  us  from  above.  No  one  here  is  knighted  at  a  monarch's 
whim.  No  one  is  born  either  prince  or  peasant.  No  one  is  exempt 
from  the  claims  of  public  service.  As  James  Russell  Lowell  put  it  in 
homely  phrase,  "We  are  all  folks  in  New  England." 

Such  were  the  origins  and  such  was  the  course  of  development  which 
the  city  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  resolved  to  com- 
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memorate  on  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston. 
Rightly,  the  founding  itself  was  made  the  center  of  the  observance. 
Its  most  enduring  memorial,  the  beautiful  relief  by  John  Paramino, 
one  of  our  own  sculptors,  erected  on  Boston  Common,  depicts  the  arrival 
of  Winthrop  and  his  band.  But  the  later  periods  of  our  history  were 
not  neglected.  The  whole  story  of  the  city  is  so  vital  with  the  ever- 
expanding  spirit  of  progress,  so  interspersed  with  dramatic  scene  and  color- 
ful incident,  that  it  lends  itself  as  readily  to  public  spectacle  as  it  has,  in 
the  hands  of  our  writers,  to  ballad  and  narrative.  In  the  illustration  of 
this  story  and  the  interpretation  of  its  meaning,  the  committees  charged 
with  the  arrangement  of  the  celebration  rose  to  the  full  height  of  their 
opportunity.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  they,  and  the  whole  citizenry 
cooperating  with  them,  manifested  in  the  celebration  itself  the  traditional 
qualities  which  have  given  Boston  its  peculiar  standing  and,  in  so  doing, 
justified  their  claim  to  be  true  heirs,  if  not  always  (or  indeed  often) 
lineal  descendants,  of  the  Bostonians  of  earlier  days. 

Wisely  it  was  decided  to  put  aside  the  alluring  suggestion  of  a  great 
exposition  as  the  central  feature.  These  fairs  have  their  place  but 
they  did  not  fit  into  the  picture  of  1930.  In  seeking  a  general  magnificence 
they  tend  to  lose  local  color  and  this  was  what  the  citizens  in  charge  of 
our  celebration  were  determined  to  preserve.  Their  aim  was  to  bring 
out  even  in  the  smallest  town  of  the  Commonwealth  something  modest, 
perhaps,  in  scale  but  native  and  characteristic,  managed  by  the  people 
themselves  rather  than  by  experts  summoned  from  any  and  everywhere. 
Each  participant  contributed  his  share  out  of  loyalty  to  the  common 
cause.  The  result  was  a  state-wide  observance  that  was  everywhere 
natural  and  spontaneous,  carrying  the  flavor  of  our  own  soil  as  truly  as 
the  New  England  town  meeting  or  the  New  England  apple. 

In  Boston  the  professional  director  was  conspicuous  by  his  absence 
and,  strange  to  say,  nobody  missed  his  expert  guidance.  The  city 
government,  under  the  able  leadership  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  took  the  lead  and  did  its  part  admirably  in  promoting  and  sup- 
porting the  affair,  but  left  the  actual  planning  and  conduct  of  the  program 
in  the  hands  of  voluntary  committees.  These  committees,  whose  member- 
ship included  women  as  well  as  men,  gave  freely  of  their  time,  their 
energy  and  above  all  their  intelligence,  with  the  happy  results  that  will 
be  set  forth  in  these  pages. 

It  is  not  for  me  in  a  brief  preface  to  review  the  observance  as  a  whole. 
That  would  be  to  usurp  the  functions  of  others  and  to  duplicate  the  rich 
material  that  will  be  found  in  the  following  pages.     I  shall  merely  call 
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attention,  among  the  more  salient  features,  to  the  pageant  of  the  school 
children  in  Fenway  Park;  the  dedication  of  the  Paramino  Memorial; 
the  town  meeting  in  Boston  Garden ;  the  festivals  of  various  nationalities 
at  the  Tribune  on  Boston  Common  and  the  other  uses  of  this  admirable 
rostrum,  erected  by  the  Commonwealth ;  and,  towering  above  all  the  rest, 
the  climax  of  the  entire  program,  the  great  parade,  seven  hours  long, 
which  by  its  beauty,  variety,  dignity  and  one  might  almost  say  majesty, 
evoked  boundless  enthusiasm  from  visitors  and  citizens  alike,  and  was 
itself  an  exhibit  of  the  living  wealth  of  our  city,  our  manhood  and  woman- 
hood, our  youths  and  our  children.  No  greater  object  lesson  in  civic 
pride  and  civic  loyalty  has  been  presented  in  our  day.  Breadth  of 
conception  was  matched  by  perfection  of  detail  and  precision  in  execution. 
The  most  seasoned  military  regiments  could  not  have  displayed  a  dis- 
cipline superior  to  that  of  the  citizens  of  Boston,  organized  and  directed 
by  their  own  leaders,  civilian  and  military,  and  cooperating  with  them 
to  do  honor  to  the  city  itself,  its  founders  and  its  history.  It  seems  to 
me  a  circumstance  not  unworthy  of  note  that,  amid  the  huge  concourse 
of  a  million  spectators,  only  a  handful  of  arrests  were  made,  and  not  one 
of  these  for  a  serious  breach  of  good  order. 

It  is  fitting  that  so  significant  and  successful  a  celebration  should  be 
commemorated  in  permanent  form  by  the  publication  of  this  volume. 
Both  the  text  and  the  illustrations  will  preserve  for  our  posterity  the 
record  of  an  event  on  which  they  will  look  back  with  pride.  May  the 
half-century  to  come  add  new  lustre  to  the  story  which  they,  in  turn, 
will  be  called  upon  to  celebrate!  May  the  torch  we  received  from  the 
forefathers  and  hand  on  to  them  never  be  dimmed  but  grow  brighter 
with  the  increasing  years! 


IN   MEMORIAM 

In  the  following  pages  tribute  is  paid  to  three  officers  of  the  original 
Boston  Tercentenary  Committee, — 

Mrs.  James  M.  Curley,  Vice  Chairman; 
William  A.  Gaston,  Chairman;  and 
Henry  V.  Cunningham,  Treasurer, 

who  were  compelled  to  lay  down  the  work  in  answer  to  the  summons 

"to  join 
The  innumerable  caravan  that  moves 
To  that  mysterious  realm  where  each  shall  take 
His  chamber  in  the  silent  halls  of  death." 

As  the  preliminary  work  of  the  committee  was  enriched  by  their  participa- 
tion in  it,  so  no  record  of  the  Tercentenary  year  would  be  complete 
without    an  expression  of  appreciation  and  regret. 
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MRS.   JAMES   M.   CURLEY 


On  June  10,  1930,  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee 
suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  James  M.  Curley 
who  had  served  as  Vice  Chairman  of  the  committee  during  its 
preliminary  work  in  1925  and  1926,  resuming  her  activities  with 
the  other  members  of  the  group  in  January,  1930. 

To  Mrs.  Curley,  interest  in  any  movement  meant  activity 
in  its  behalf.  Where  her  heart  was,  her  hand  was  never  wanting. 
Eager,  vital,  enthusiastic  in  all  matters  that  affected  the  City  of 
Boston,  she  was  an  ever  present  source  of  inspiration  and  en- 
couragement to  all  with  whom  she  came  in  contact.  Her  own 
joy  in  effort  and  accomplishment  roused  even  the  most  dilatory 
to  action  and  endeavor.  Her  constant  urge  toward  better  and 
finer  things  was  apparent  in  her  own  life  and  was  reflected  through- 
out the  lives  of  all  those  who  were  privileged  to  serve  with  her  in 
any  capacity. 

Her  gallant  struggle  for  months  against  the  inevitable,  her 
patience  and  cheerfulness  through  days  and  nights  of  excruciating 
pain,  her  uncomplaining  renunciation  of  life  and  human  love  at 
the  call  of  the  Divine,  commanded  the  respect  and  admiration 
not  only  of  her  fellow-members  on  the  Boston  Tercentenary 
Committee  but  of  the  entire  community  as  well. 

Mrs.  Curley  was  true  to  all  the  traditions  of  the  early  pioneers 
in  that  she  displayed  to  a  remarkable  degree  a  courage  and  a 
fortitude  comparable  to  that  which  characterized  the  life  and 
labors  of  the  Puritan  women.  Her  influence  in  public  matters 
was  second  only  to  her  influence  in  her  own  home.  To  those 
close  to  her  in  private  life,  to  those  associated  with  her  in  public 
work,  and  to  those  who  knew  her  only  as  the  wife  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  city,  she  stood  for  all  that  was  best  and  finest. 
The  world  at  large,  and  particularly  her  own  native  city,  is  better 
for  her  having  lived  in  it. 
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WILLIAM   A.   GASTON 


Colonel  William  Alexander  Gaston,  who  died  July  17,  1927, 
was  the  Chairman  of  the  first  City  of  Boston  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee, appointed  by  Mayor  Curley  in  1925.  His  interest  in 
this  undertaking  was  as  keen  as  in  all  other  public  affairs.  Like 
his  father,  who  was  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  in  1875, 
Colonel  Gaston,  at  the  hands  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  the  recipient 
of  many  evidences  of  appreciation  both  in  private  and  official 
life.  The  promised  leadership  in  the  Boston  Tercentenary  cele- 
bration to  which  he  was  appointed  was  regarded  by  him  as  an 
important  event  in  his  own  life  history,  but  interruption  of  the 
work,  caused  by  a  change  in  municipal  administration,  moved 
him  to  resign  the  chairmanship.  He  died  about  a  year  later  in 
his  home  town  of  Barre,  Massachusetts. 

Colonel  Gaston  succeeded  his  father  as  head  of  the  law  firm 
of  Gaston,  Snow,  Saltonstall  &  Hunt.  In  1897  he  became  presi- 
dent of  the  Boston  Elevated  Street  Railway  Company  which 
produced  the  present  great  transportation  system  of  Boston  and 
vicinity. 

With  his  associates  he  organized  the  National  Shawmut 
Bank  which  became  the  eighth  largest  bank  in  the  United  States, 
and  was  its  president  from  1907  to  1920.  During  the  World 
War  he  was  the  head  of  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 

Colonel  Gaston  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and  of  high 
principles;  he  possessed  unusual  intellectual  attainments  and 
exerted  an  important  influence,  both  openly  and  quietly,  in  the 
business,  professional  and  civic  life  of  Boston.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  civic,  philanthropic,  educational  and  peace 
movements,  and  was  an  officer,  trustee  or  director  of  many 
institutions  of  that  character  which  he  liberally  supported  finan- 
cially. 

He  was  regarded,  when  named  as  Chairman  of  the  Boston 
Tercentenary  Committee  in  1925,  as  a  very  excellent  choice  for 
that  position  because  of  his  ability,  natural  interest,  and  willingness 
to  serve  in  a  public  cause.  His  death  deprived  the  reorganized 
committee  of  1930  of  valuable  services,  but  the  members  of  the 
present  committee  who  were  associated  with  him  in  the  original 
work  are  deeply  grateful  for  his  inspiring  leadership  which  helped 
to  crystallize  the  early  plans  and  made  them  more  effective 
when  the  time  came  to  put  them  into  operation. 
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HENRY    V.   CUNNINGHAM 
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One  of  the  serious  losses  suffered  by  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee was  the  passing  of  Henry  V.  Cunningham,  Treasurer. 
Into  his  work  with  the  committee  he  brought  those  characteristics 
so  prominent  and  liked  by  all  who  knew  him  —  companionable, 
active,  energetic,  fair  and  courageous  qualities.  At  the  time  of 
his  selection  he  occupied  a  very  high  position  among  his  fellow 
citizens  and  at  the  bar. 

Born  in  1865,  graduating  with  the  highest  honors  at  the  Boston 
University  Law  School,  he  immediately  took  front  rank  in  his 
profession,  and  to  the  end  of  his  life  was  a  representative  of  its 
highest  standards.  He  held  the  position  of  Ballot  Law  Com- 
missioner, under  governors  of  various  political  beliefs,  con- 
tinuously for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years,  during  most  of  which 
time  he  was  chairman  of  the  body,  a  stout  defender  of  the  will 
of  the  people  as  expressed  in  the  ballot. 

He  was  one  among  a  few  whom  the  courts  selected  in  great 
emergencies  to  see  that  justice  was  done  to  the  community  at 
large.  He  was  religious  to  the  core.  He  believed  that  the  man 
who  holds  a  prejudicated  opinion  of  another,  by  reason  of  race, 
creed  or  color,  wallows  in  ignorance  too  low  to  be  contemptible. 

Every  day  of  his  life  was  a  blessing  to  someone.  He  gave  to 
the  poor  man  who  came  to  him  the  same  earnest  attention 
as  would  be  given  to  that  of  the  rich,  so  powerful  were  the  prompt- 
ings of  kindness  and  justice  in  this  good  citizen. 

His  passing  deprived  his  church,  the  bar,  the  interested  of 
the  people  as  represented  by  the  ballot,  and  the  community  at 
large,  of  a  protector  whose  successor  it  will  be  hard  to  find. 

For  more  than  a  half-century  he  lived  a  life  characterized  by 
kindness  to  all,  and  it  may  well  be  said  that  he  filled  out  the 
picture  drawn  by  the  greatest  master  of  English  prose  in  the 
nineteenth  century,  who,  in  defining  what  a  gentleman  was, 
said  that,  generally  speaking,  he  was  one  who  never  gave  pain  to 
another.     Such  was  Henry  V.  Cunningham. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  OBSERVANCE 


By  FRANK  CHOUTEAU  BROWN 
Chairman   Executive  Committee,   Boston  Tercentenary  Committee 


PART    ONE— IN   PREPARATION 

The  year  1930,  marking  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement 
of  the  site  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  was  recognized  some 
years  in  advance  as  a  date  that  would  call  for  some  unusual  and 
peculiarly  fitting  celebration.  In  addition,  the  date  also  marked  the 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  now  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  that  Commonwealth.  It  would  seem  but  natural,  therefore, 
that  the  year  be  greeted  and  celebrated  by  the  citizens  of  the  state,  as 
well  as  by  those  now  living  in  the  many  towns  and  communities  whose 
beginnings  date  back  to  that  same  natal  year. 

When  the  first  day  of  January,  1930,  arrived,  however,  it  found  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  and  the  City  of  Boston  both  singularly 
and  unfortunately  unprepared.  Six  years  earlier,  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  while  in  his  second  term  of  office,  recognized  the  importance  of 
the  approaching  anniversary,  and  initiated  the  necessary  steps  towards 
an  adequate  celebration  of  the  event  by  the  City  of  Boston.  With  the 
expiration  of  his  term  of  office,  in  1925,  however,  the  plans  were  halted, 
so  that  when  again  elected,  for  a  third  term,  on  the  eve  of  the  anniversary 
year,  Mayor  Curley  found  that  no  program  whatsoever  had  been  formu- 
lated, and  no  steps  taken  to  promote  the  plans  which  he  had  himself 
inaugurated  during  his  previous  administration.  Any  story  of  the  cele- 
bration that  finally  eventuated  can  do  naught  else  than  record  that 
fact,  in  justice  to  those  whose  energy  had  the  more  to  be  expended  in 
securing  the  results  that  were  in  the  end  obtained. 

While  the  plans  initiated  in  1924  and  1925  were  allowed  to  lapse,  it  is 
true  that  they  continued  to  live  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people. 
The  brief  period  of  time  available  for  the  development  of  the  program 
after  Mayor  Curley 's  inauguration  in  1930  precluded  the  carrying  out 
of  some  of  the  earlier  proposals,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  the 
studies  previously  made  and  the  tentative  conclusions  arrived  at  were  of 
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material  and  even  invaluable  assistance  in  shaping  the  final  program. 
It  has  been  deemed  appropriate  and  advisable,  therefore,  to  reprint  the 
"  Report  of  the  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  on  Plans  for  the  Boston 
Tercentenary"  as  an  appendix  to  the  present  volume. 

In  conformity  with  the  recommendations  contained  in  this  report, 
a  committee  list  was  prepared,  including  representatives  of  racial,  religious, 
patriotic,  industrial,  educational  and  all  other  groups  or  units  in  our 
civic  population,  from  which  the  Mayor  appointed  the  initial  one  hundred 
members  of  the  permanent  committee,  including  the  executive  com- 
mittee and  officers.  A  copy  of  this  list  is  also  appended  to  the  Pre- 
liminary Report.  A  general  meeting  was  held  at  Wilder  Hall,  Ashburton 
place,  on  November  14,  1925,  at  which  time  and  place  Mayor  Curley 
addressed  the  committee,  emphasizing  the  importance  and  even  necessity 
of  planning  well  in  advance  for  an  adequate  and  definite  type  of  celebra- 
tion. At  a  later  meeting  organization  details  were  perfected,  secretaries 
appointed,  a  small  clerical  staff  arranged  for,  permanent  headquarters 
selected,  and  provision  made  for  a  number  of  subcommittees. 

With  the  induction  of  a  new  city  administration  in  1926,  the  already 
established  Tercentenary  Committee  was  disbanded,  and  a  new  "  300th 
Anniversary  Committee,"  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  the  same 
personnel,  was  created,  and  requested  to  again  survey  the  whole  matter 
and  to  bring  in  another  report  for  consideration.  While  this  newly 
established  committee  as  a  whole  was  never  called  together,  it  was  pro- 
vided with  an  appropriation  of  $7,500,  of  which  $5,275.73  was  spent 
under  the  direction  of  Hon.  A.  C.  Ratshesky,  who  was  designated  as 
chairman,  for  the  preparation  of  advertising  copy. 

In  the  meantime,  a  small  group  of  interested  citizens  headed  by 
Ralph  Adams  Cram,  chairman,  with  E.  B.  Mero,  secretary,  met  and 
inaugurated  plans  for  preparing,  in  advance  of  the  year  1930,  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  on  a  state-wide  basis  quite  apart  from 
any  program  that  might  later  be  undertaken  by  the  City  of  Boston.  This 
group,  which  eventually  numbered  about  three  hundred  members,  repre- 
senting upwards  of  fifty  cities  and  towns  in  the  state,  incorporated  in  1928 
under  the  title  of  the  "Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc.,"  and 
continued  to  accomplish  a  tremendous  amount  of  pioneer  work  through- 
out the  state  in  interesting  groups  in  various  localities,  as  well  as  individ- 
uals, especially  among  those  towns  settled  in  1630. 

Meanwhile,  the  number  and  growing  interest  of  communities  plan- 
ning celebrations  of  one  kind  or  another  brought  about  the  formation 
of  another  group,  known  as  the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns,  which 
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included  official  representation  of  practically  all  the  groups  planning 
Tercentenary  observances.  This  conference  met  monthly  in  different 
localities  throughout  the  state  for  consultations  and  exchange  of  ideas. 
This  organization  was  effected  in  May,  1929,  and  functioned  thenceforth 
through  the  year  of  the  celebration.  It  was  granted  a  state  charter 
under  the  corporate  title  of  "  Tercentenary  Conference  of  Cities  and 
Towns  Committee,  Inc.,"  with  Prof.  Joseph  Beale,  of  Cambridge,  as 
President. 

In  June,  1929,  His  Excellency,  Governor  Frank  G.  Allen,  appointed 
the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Commission,  Hon.  Herbert 
Parker,  chairman,  and  provided  it  with  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$100,000. 

This  was  the  situation  confronting  Mayor  Curley  upon  his  return 
to  office  in  1930.  The  City  of  Boston  300th  Anniversary  Committee 
was  inactive.  The  State  Commission,  although  it  had  had  many  meet- 
ings, had  announced  no  definite  plans.  So  that,  except  for  the  activities 
being  carried  on  by  the  two  volunteer  organizations,  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc.,  and  the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns,  Inc., 
little  was  being  done  to  advance  the  preparations  for  the  important 
event. 

These  two  private  organizations,  despite  adverse  financial  and  other 
conditions,  had  succeeded  in  securing  wide  publicity  through  papers 
and  magazines  all  over  the  country,  as  well  as  by  the  many  meetings 
they  had  fostered  in  widely  diversified  localities.  Valuable  aids  in  arous- 
ing interest,  and  in  keeping  the  idea  of  the  celebration  before  the  public, 
were  found  in  their  publications  and  correspondence,  which  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  Tercentenary  year  in  the  history  of  New  England 
and  the  United  States.  It  is  not  the  function  of  this  volume  to  report 
in  detail  upon  the  work  of  these  two  organizations;  they  will  no  doubt 
speak  for  themselves;  but  in  fairness  it  should  be  noted  that  the  spirit 
of  the  Tercentenary  was  inaugurated,  fostered  and  kept  alive  largely 
through  their  activities. 

PART    TWO  — WORK     OF     THE     BOSTON     TERCENTENARY 

COMMITTEE. 

Such  was  the  situation  that  existed  at  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1930,  the  first  of  January,  when  Hon.  James  M.  Curley  was  again 
inaugurated,  for  the  third  time,  as  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston.  No 
definite  program  for  the  observance  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  City  had  been  formulated  or  approved  by  the  previous 
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administration;  the  ideas  of  the  recently  appointed  State  Commission 
were  still  nebulous;  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc.,  had  done 
much  prefatory  work,  assisting  many  communities  in  making  plans  for 
local  celebrations,  and  developing  the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns 
toward  that  end;  but  the  whole  affair  still  lacked  its  central  feature.  No 
one  dominant  or  greatly  appealing  idea  had  yet  been  undertaken  or 
adopted.  A  general  interest  in  the  approaching  anniversary  had  been 
aroused  all  over  the  country,  but,  as  yet,  no  great  reason  had  been  ad- 
vanced or  disseminated  for  visiting  New  England  or  returning  that  summer 
to  the  East. 

Erom  the  beginning  it  was  realized  by  those  most  closely  concerned, 
that  while  Boston  and  this  immediate  vicinity  would  naturally  be  the 
center  of  such  a  celebration,  yet  the  interest  in  the  event  was  nation-wide, 
—  even  world-wide.  It  was  recognized  that  the  Tercentenary  observance 
should  and  of  necessity  must  commemorate  the  setting  up  of  civil  govern- 
ment, the  establishment  of  the  Great  and  General  Court  and  the  spiritual 
and  educational  forces  set  into  being  by  the  arrival  of  the  Puritans  in 
1630.  Seen  from  this  angle  the  scope  of  the  celebration  at  once  took  on  a 
far  wider  and  deeper  significance. 

It  became  increasingly  evident  that  not  only  should  Boston  and 
Massachusetts  be  remembered  as  the  starting  point  of  New  England,  but 
that  the  pioneering  efforts  of  the  men  and  women  of  the  early  colonial 
period,  from  which  in  successive  steps  came  the  building  of  the  nation, 
should  also  be  commemorated.  At  the  same  time  it  was  manifestly 
desirable  to  enlighten  the  people  who  had  latterly  come  to  these  shores 
as  to  the  significance  of  the  principles  that  have  made  these  United 
States  possible. 

The  Tercentenary  celebration,  based  primarily  upon  the  arrival 
at  Salem  in  June,  1630,  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  and  his  associates 
with  the  charter  of  the  Bay  Colony,  which  arrival  was  quickly  followed 
by  the  setting  up  of  a  civil  government  and  the  organization  of  the 
General  Court,  provided  the  desired  opportunity.  After  having  been 
welcomed  at  Salem  by  Governor  Endicott,  Governor  Winthrop  moved 
on  to  Charlestown  and  then  to  Boston,  at  the  invitation  of  William 
Blaxton,  who  had  settled  on  the  peninsula  a  few  years  before.  But  in 
that  same  year  several  other  nearby  towns  also  were  settled,  including 
Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Watertown,  Cambridge,  Medford,  and  Newton, 
so  that  these  communities  especially  have  been  entitled  to  join  with 
Boston  in  its  Tercentenary  celebration.     These  various  settlements  have 
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generally  also  planned  and  carried  out  individual  or  local  celebrations 
apart  from  those  of  the  Bay  Colony  or  Boston's  own  300th  anniversary. 

During  Mayor  Curley's  campaign  he  had  upon  several  occasions 
expressed  his  interest  in  the  anniversary,  and  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  appointing  a  committee  to  make  plans  for  the  City  of  Boston  to 
participate  in  the  Tercentenary  in  an  important  manner.  Immediately 
after  taking  office,  in  January,  1930,  he  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mittee of  approximately  three  hundred  persons,  including  practically  all  of 
those  comprising  the  earlier  committee  of  1925,  and  new  members, 
chosen  for  their  known  interest  in  or  because  they  represented  different 
sections  of  the  community.  The  first  general  meeting  was  held  in  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  on  January  30,  1930,  where,  after  a  brief 
speech,  Mayor  Curley  turned  the  meeting  over  to  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald 
as  chairman  of  the  General  Committee.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  voiced  his  own 
interest  and  enthusiasm,  then  called  upon  a  number  of  those  present 
for  suggestions  and  ideas.  For  nearly  two  hours  following,  the  many 
individuals  present  promised  their  assistance  and  pledged  the  participa- 
tion of  organizations  they  represented;  also  suggesting  different  ways 
in  which  they  could  participate  in  the  forthcoming  celebration. 

Among  those  who  offered  their  support  at  this  initial  gathering 
were  Judge  Robert  Grant,  Mrs.  Curtis  Guild,  John  Jackson  Walsh, 
Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  chairman  of  the  racial  groups;  Vincent 
Brogna,  head  of  the  Sons  of  Italy;  Dean  Gleason  L.  Archer  of  Suffolk 
Law  School,  Manager  Frank  S.  Davis  of  the  Maritime  Bureau  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Col.  Thomas  Frothingham  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument  Association,  Rabbi  H.  H.  R/abinovitz,  former  Lieut. 
Gov.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Judge  Frank  Leveroni,  President  William  C. 
Crawford  of  the  Boston  City  Club,  who  offered  the  use  of  the  Civic 
Center  to  the  committee;  James  H.  Carney,  past  president  of  the  Chari- 
table Irish  Society;  Chairman  Frank  Chouteau  Brown  of  the  executive 
committee;  Chairman  N.  Winthrop  Robinson  of  the  Dorchester  com- 
mittee; Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  secretary  of  the  City  Planning  Board; 
Richard  J.  Dwyer;  Mrs.  Charles  L.  Bogan,  president  of  the  Women's 
Patriotic  and  Civic  League;  Mrs.  Henry  D.  Tudor  of  the  Women's 
Municipal  League;  Mrs.  Maria  E.  Bateman,  president  of  the  Kearsarge 
Veterans  Auxiliary;  President  Nathan  Sidd  of  the  Boston  Central  Labor 
Union;  President  Thomas  H.  Green  of  the  Charitable  Irish  Society; 
former  Congressman  Joseph  H.  O'Neil,  Judge  William  J.  Day  and 
Attorney  Henry  M.  Rogers. 
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Immediately  following  the  January  meeting,  the  executive  com- 
mittee was  called  together  at  City  Hall  on  February  3,  where  a  room 
on  the  fourth  floor  was  placed  at  its  disposal.  At  the  same  time,  John 
J.  Keenan,  who  had  been  appointed  as  secretary  to  the  1925  committee, 
was  re-elected  to  a  similar  position  with  the  1930  committee.  A  Sub- 
committee on  Plan  and  Scope  also  was  appointed,  to  make  out  a  list 
of  working  committees,  to  allot  the  various  members  comprising  the 
large  committee  to  positions  upon  some  one  or  more  of  the  smaller  groups, 
and  to  prepare  a  tentative  plan  of  celebration  for  immediate  action. 

The  chairmen  of  the  subcommittees,  as  they  were  appointed,  were 
each  urged  to  call  together  their  groups,  and  to  report  back  to  the  execu- 
tive committee  as  early  as  possible  with  definite  recommendations 
as  to  the  best  method  of  developing  their  especial  fields.  In  all,  nearly 
fifty  of  these  committees  were  formed,  and  the  majority,  by  their  interest 
and  efficiency,  contributed  actively  to  the  results  of  the  celebration 
held  during  the  balance  of  the  year.  A  complete  list  of  the  membership 
of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  including  officers,  executive 
committee,  general  committee  and  subcommittees,  appears  elsewhere 
in  this  report. 

As  soon  as  the  new  headquarters  were  adequately  equipped,  and  the 
necessary  assistants  appointed,  weekly  meetings  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee were  started,  beginning  with  February  3,  and  continuing  well 
into  the  summer.  By  that  time  a  majority  of  the  plans  to  be  under- 
taken had  been  determined  upon,  and  the  final  development  of  the 
details  was  then  left  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  smaller  group,  who 
could  be  assembled  quickly  and  depended  upon  for  daily  assistance  when 
required  during  the  summer  months. 

Meetings  of  the  various  subcommittees  were  held  between  the 
weekly  gatherings  of  the  executive  committee,  and  their  reports  were 
studied  in  detail,  together  with  the  many  suggestions  or  schemes  for 
carrying  on  the  celebration  volunteered  by  individuals  and  groups  as 
the  program  moved  toward  completion. 

The  question  of  finance  was  one  of  the  first  to  arise  for  consideration 
in  connection  with  the  work  of  almost  every  subcommittee,  and  the 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  J.  Philip  O'Connell,  explained  what 
expenditures  the  city  had  already  undertaken;  what  would  be  allotted 
to  public  celebrations  during  the  year;  and  what  might  be  expected 
for  the  Boston  Week  special  observances.  It  at  once  became  apparent 
that  a  public  subscription  was  essential  to  meet,  in  any  adequate  man- 
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ner,  the  many  demands  that  would  be  required  to  carry  out  a  successful 
and  varied  program  for  any  considerable  part  of  the  anniversary  year. 

It  then  appeared  that  the  public  was  already  being  approached 
for  subscriptions  to  a  " Chronicle  and  Tribute  Book"  that  had  been 
authorized  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary;  that  a  somewhat 
similar  canvass  was  already  partially  authorized  by  the  city;  and  that 
a  public  subscription  campaign  for  $500,000  was  about  to  be  launched 
by  the  former  organization.  Hence  it  became  imperative  that  a  meeting 
be  held  with  the  representatives  of  these  other  groups  with  a  view  to 
coordinating  any  and  all  requests  for  financial  assistance  from  the  public 
in  order  that  the  citizens  might  not  be  confused  by  too  many  appeals. 

Many  excellent  plans  that  could  well  have  been  adopted  had  to  be 
ignored  because  of  the  lack  of  time  available  for  their  operation.  Among 
the  most  important  of  these  was  a  large  historical  pageant  that  had  — 
from  the  very  beginning  —  been  depended  upon  to  be  the  main  attraction 
to  draw  people  from  a  distance  to  New  England  during  the  summer 
months.  The  whole  idea  of  the  "cultural"  and  "decentralized"  type 
of  celebration  that  had  been  originally  intended  was  based  upon  there 
being  just  this  sort  of  a  popular  drawing  card  to  carry  a  wide  appeal 
throughout  the  country;  but  it  was  at  once  realized  that  within  the 
time  that  remained  before  summer,  when  such  a  spectacle  would  have 
had  to  be  ready  to  open  near  the  first  of  July,  it  was  impossible  to  make 
the  necessary  business  organization,  develop  the  needed  cast  of  approxi- 
mately five  thousand,  prepare  the  necessary  book,  compose  the  music, 
rehearse  chorus  and  orchestra,  secure  and  equip  a  proper  pageant 
ground,  and  get  the  whole  affair  moving  upon  the  artistic  and  com- 
munity scale  that  would  alone  justify  the  City  of  Boston  venturing  such 
an  undertaking. 

It  was  the  final  opinion  of  the  executive  committee  that  the  special 
observances  should  be  planned  to  occur  between  June  1  and  October  1, 
when  most  visitors  from  outside  the  state  would  probably  be  in  or  near 
the  city.  The  need  for  a  suitable  seal  was  stressed,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  secure  a  design  for  the  purpose.  The  desirability  of  add- 
ing a  fifth  volume  to  the  "Memorial  History  of  Boston,"  the  valuable 
four- volume  work  by  Justin  Winsor,  which  had  been  issued  in  connection 
with  the  250th  celebration  was  proposed  by  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy, 
and  adopted  by  the  committee.  This  was  to  supplement  and  bring  that 
standard  work  down  to  date.  A  subcommittee  was  organized  to  deal 
with  that  project,  with  Miss  Herlihy  as  chairman. 
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The  matter  of  radio  publicity  was  also  considered  of  the  first 
importance,  from  its  immediacy,  comparative  low  cost,  and  wide  appeal. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  executive  committee,  held  February  10, 
considered  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope. 
This  committee  endeavored  to  fit  the  proposed  observances  of  the  City 
of  Boston  into  the  plans  already  existing  and  underway  by  the  state  and 
other  nearby  communities,  as  well  as  to  take  advantage  of  certain 
preliminary  plans  already  laid  out  by  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary 
group,  and  which  had  not  otherwise  been  adopted  for  realization  elsewhere. 
The  importance  of  featuring  our  historical  and  patriotic  assets  was 
established,  as  well  as  of  displaying  our  cultural,  educational,  literary 
and  musical  resources,  along  with  the  commercial  and  industrial  develop- 
ments of  Massachusetts,  so  that  they  might  easily  be  seen  and  enjoyed 
by  all  our  visitors. 

To  meet  all  these  ends  the  committee  report  recommended  immediate 
formation  of  Hospitality,  Housing  and  Information  subcommittees;  a 
roll  call  of  interested  organizations  that  could  help  contribute  to  the 
city's  program;  and  that  the  period  from  June  1  to  September  30  be 
especially  stressed  by  a  continuous  series  of  varied  educational  and 
entertaining  events.  A  special  committee  was  suggested  to  have  charge 
of  the  program  for  Boston  Week,  another  for  musical  events,  another  to 
obtain  national  participation,  by  stamps,  special  coinage,  or  other 
assistance, —  and  also  that  athletics  and  sports,  radio,  yachting,  rowing 
and  aviation,  should  all  have  especial  recognition;  that  the  Boston 
schools  and  libraries,  as  well  as  the  social,  racial,  religious  and  women's 
organizations  cooperate;  and  that  these  and  other  clubs  be  requested  to 
take  some  particular  and  definite  part  in  the  final  program. 

Educational  and  descriptive  booklets  of  the  city,  posters  and  pub- 
licity, public  lectures,  neighborhood  meetings,  stamps  and  stickers,  an 
official  seal,  flag,  and  color  scheme  were  suggested  as  some  of  the  features 
that  could  be  arranged  easily  and  inexpensively  —  all  effective  ways  of 
creating  interest  and  supplying  immediate  information. 

The  year's  holidays  were  canvassed,  and  some  especial  features 
that  could  appropriately  be  added  to  the  official  celebrations  already 
being  planned  by  the  Citizens'  Public  Celebrations  Association  of  Boston 
were  recommended,  including  the  dedication  of  many  appropriate  tablets 
marking  historic  sites.  It  was  decided  that  May  1,  the  date  of  Boston's 
incorporation  as  a  city,  should  have  especial  observances;  also  special 
events  for  Roxbury,  Dorchester,  Newton,  Salem  (with  its  arrival  of  the 
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charter  on  June  12),  Charlestown,  Arlington,  Medford,  Concord,  Lexing- 
ton and  Revere.  The  homecoming  of  Admiral  Byrd  was  to  be  made 
another  especial  occasion.  The  Charles  River  Basin  offered  an  unusual 
site,  as  yet  too  little  availed  of,  for  certain  forms  and  types  of 
celebration. 

Among  other  special  recommended  features  were,  reproducing  the 
"Arbella,"  the  flagship  on  which  Winthrop  arrived;  special  open-air 
concerts,  as  those  planned  on  the  Esplanade ;  re-creating  historic  villages,— 
Colonial  villages  of  1640,  1750  and  1800;  an  English  village  of  about 
1600,  an  American  Indian  village  of  the  same  date,  and  possibly  others 
representing  various  of  the  European  countries  from  which  our  settlers  — 
both  early  and  late  —  had  migrated  to  New  England. 

It  was  suggested  that,  besides  the  placing  of  a  memorial  to  William 
Blaxton  —  the  first  settler  on  this  site  —  on  Boston  Common,  an  early 
period  house  could  be  erected  there  to  serve  as  an  information  and  hous- 
ing headquarters;  and  that  an  open-air  auditorium  should  also  be  created 
for  use  for  the  proposed  summer's  Tercentenary  events.  A  great  parade 
for  Boston  Week,  an  historic  parade  of  floats  (also  to  be  used  for  a  night 
illuminated  parade),  as  well  as  a  huge  community  demonstration  and 
civic  parade,  were  recommended  for  different  dates  during  the  summer 
and  fall.  A  series  of  exhibitional  showings  of  many  New  England  trades 
and  industries,  particularly  in  relation  to  many  of  the  conventions  and 
congresses  planned  for  the  year,  were  also  suggested  as  worthy  of  being 
undertaken. 

This  report  was  accepted  in  large  part,  and  in  part  referred  back 
to  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  for  further  definition  and  completion 
or  a  succeeding  meeting.  The  Plan  and  Scope  Committee  was  particu- 
larly requested  to  complete  the  definition  of  the  list  of  required  working 
committees  and  the  allotment  of  the  membership  of  the  large  committee 
among  the  many  subcommittees  recommended  by  the  report,  as  well  as 
the  suggestion  of  the  various  chairmen  to  be  selected  for  them.  Definite 
action  was  also  taken  asking  that  special  Tercentenary  issues  of  stamps 
be  put  out  by  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  these  recommendations 
were  forwarded  to  Representatives  and  Senators  at  Washington  asking 
for  their  cooperation. 

After  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Boston  Committee  with 
the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc., 
including  also  the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns,  a  plan  to  undertake 
one  public  campaign  for  subscriptions,  and  the  setting  up  of  a  common 
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budget  for  this  purpose  by  representatives  of  the  several  groups,  was 
recommended,  so  that  one  general  fund  could  be  raised  to  cover  adminis- 
trative and  publicity  expenses,  outside  of  those  specifically  taken  care 
of  by  the  contributions  made  by  state  and  city. 

A  part  of  this  scheme  was  concerned  with  a  long-standing  proposal 
for  a  national  advertising  campaign  to  be  conducted  in  the  name  of  the 
City  of  Boston  for  the  benefit  of  many  New  England  industries.  While 
this  project  had  long  been  under  consideration,  no  adequate  basis  of 
financial  public  support  for  it  had  been  forthcoming,  so  this  whole  adver- 
tising scheme,  as  well  as  many  other  details  of  the  city  celebration  plans, 
had  eventually  to  be  abandoned.  The  complications  in  raising  public 
funds  also  regrettably  hampered  and  delayed  the  committee  in  getting 
its  work  early  assigned  and  started. 

At  a  session  of  the  executive  committee,  on  February  17,  a  final 
report  of  the  Committee  on  Plan  and  Scope  in  regard  to  the  roster  of 
committees  and  chairmen  was  submitted  and  approved.  Some  forty-five 
subcommittees  were  thus  authorized  and  established.  In  some  cases 
these  committees  were  not  entirely  completed  nor  their  chairmen  secured 
for  several  weeks,  but  those  of  first  importance  were  immediately  organ- 
ized, requested  to  meet,  propose  definite  programs  for  their  particular 
interests,  and  report  back  to  the  executive  committee  at  its  next  meet- 
ing. Hence,  from  the  meeting  of  February  24,  onward,  the  weekly 
sessions  held  were  filled  with  action  upon  reports  of  subcommittees  or 
others  involved  in  the  preparation  and  completion  of  the  many  details  of 
the  program  which  were  soon  so  far  advanced  that  incidents  and  events 
of  the  celebration  could  be  released  through  the  press  from  time  to 
time. 

The  Racial  Groups  Committee  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercen- 
tenary, with  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam  at  its  head,  already  organized 
and  working  toward  a  week  of  events  of  various  European  racial  back- 
grounds in  Symphony  Hall,  in  July,  was  accepted  as  also  representing 
the  Boston  city  group,  and  its  program  was  approved.  At  this  same 
meeting  Dean  Gleason  Archer,  chairman  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Com- 
mittee, reported  that  he  had  made  arrangements  for  a  series  of  children's 
broadcasts  that  would  go  to  five  million  children  weekly,  beginning 
April  11;  and  beginning  on  June  3,  an  evening  series  of  radio  broadcasts 
was  already  assured. 

On  March  3  further  progress  was  reported  in  the  completing  of 
subcommittees.     Arrangements  were  made  for  representing  Boston  in 
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the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns  by  appointing  Hon.  John  F.  Fitz- 
gerald, Clarence  McDavitt,  and  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy  as  regular 
delegates.  The  Historical  Committee,  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni,  chairman, 
reported  that  approximately  forty  tablets  would  be  ready  for  dedication 
during  the  year.  The  matter  of  handling  the  adopted  official  seal  was 
discussed  and  a  committee  of  Messrs.  Lockney,  Brogna  and  Johannsen, 
with  Mr.  O'Connell,  was  appointed  to  work  out  the  details  necessary  to 
its  proper  protection  and,  if  possible,  establishing  its  use  upon  some 
royalty  basis  so  that  some  profits  would  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
celebration. 

As  has  been  said,  one  of  the  vital  facts  that  confronted  the  committee 
in  the  preparation  for  the  Tercentenary  was  the  matter  of  finances. 
After  the  general  committee  had  been  apportioned  into  subcommittees 
for  facilitating  and  speeding  the  work  of  preparation,  innumerable 
sessions  were  held  by  subordinate  organizations  and  the  executive  com- 
mittee, at  which  times  many  projects  for  the  entertainment  of  visitors 
were  proposed  and  discussed.  Invariably,  discussion  of  each  proposal 
showed  the  necessity  for  financial  provision. 

When  this  question  of  finances  was  finally  settled  the  decision  was 
that  from  a  mutual  drive  for  funds,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary, 
Inc.,  should  receive  $43,000,  the  Conference  of  Cities  and  Towns,  $15,000, 
and  a  certain  additional  sum  was  to  go  to  the  work  of  perfecting  the 
celebration,  up  to  $100,000  at  least.  It  was  also  decided  that  over  and 
above  that  sum,  any  additional  money  secured  was  in  large  part  to  be 
used  for  advertising.  The  committee  was  given  to  understand  that  the 
city  would  appropriate  at  least  $100,000  for  Boston  Week  and  other 
special  events.  This  was  to  be  in  addition  to  what  was  already  engaged 
to  be  spent  upon  memorials,  tablets,  etc. 

A  special  committee,  consisting  of  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Mrs. 
Colin  Macdonald  and  Messrs.  Barry,  Beale,  Walsh,  Davis,  Leveroni, 
Brown,  Voter,  Crawford  and  Doctor  McGrath,  was  appointed  to  wait 
upon  the  Governor  and  the  legislative  leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate 
in  an  attempt  to  secure,  before  adjournment,  an  appropriation  that  could 
be  used  for  more  general  entertainment  purposes,  it  by  then  being  obvious 
that  the  state  intended  to  restrict  its  participation  to  the  single  event  of 
the  meeting  on  July  15. 

While  the  Legislature  finally  appropriated  an  additional  $75,000 
it  was  so  peculiarly  safeguarded  that  it,  practically,  could  not  become 
available  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  had  been  asked. 
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Finally,  after  many  meetings  and  discussions,  a  committee  to  receive 
contributions  to  the  Tercentenary  Fund  was  appointed.  This  committee 
was  announced  as  comprising: 

Philip  Stockton,  President  First  National  Bank. 

Walter  S.  Bucklin,  President  National  Shawmut  Bank. 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  President  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Thomas  Nelson  Perkins,  Chairman  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad. 

John  J.   Pelley,   President  New  York,   New  Haven  &  Hartford 
Railroad. 

Howard  M.  Biscoe,  Vice  President  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

George  A.  Carpenter,  President  J.  R.  Whipple  Corporation. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein,  William  Filene's  Sons  Company. 

James  J.  Phelan,  Hornblower  &  Weeks. 

Edwin  S.  Webster,  President  Stone  &  Webster,  Inc. 

George  S.  Mumford,  President  Atlantic  National  Bank. 
Contributions  were  to  be  sent  to  George  S.  Mumford,  care  of  the 
Atlantic  National  Bank,  Boston,  Massachusetts.     With  the  formation 
of  this  committee,  a  meeting  was  called  to  act  on  all  appropriations,  and 
allocations  of  amounts  totaling  $202,150  were  made  as  follows: 


Sunday,  14. 

Monday,  15. 

Tuesday,  16. 

Wednesday,  17. 

Thursday,  18. 

Friday,  19. 

Saturday,  20. 


BUDGET   FOR  TERCENTENARY   PROGRAMS 

Boston  Week:  September  14  to  20,  1930 

General  Church  Services.     Evening:  Formal  Meet- 
ing in  Faneuil  Hall  and  Reception  to  Mayor  of 
Boston,  England,  and  distinguished  guests 
Shriners'  Band  on  Boston  Common  in  afternoon 
Dedication  of  Founders'  Memorial    .        .        .        .  \ 

Parade  of  Patriotic  Societies / 

Evening:  Band  Concert  and  Fireworks  on  Boston 

Common 

Pilgrimages  of  distinguished  guests   to    historical 

shrines 

Evening:  Monster  Reception  in  Boston  Garden 
Evening:  Illuminated  Parade     .... 
Afternoon:  Pageant,  Boston  Common     . 

Field  Day,  Franklin  Park 

Evening :  Official  Dinner  to  Guests  . 

Entertainment 

Evening:  Singing  Societies,  Common 

Official  Trips  to  Salem,  Concord  and  Lexington 

Grand  Fireworks  Display  on  Basin  and  Strandway, 

Total  for  Boston  Week 

Plus  other  celebrations  as  per  following  page, 

Founders'  Memorial 


$500 
200 

2,000 


3,000 

1,000 

8,000 

15,000 

8,000 

2,000 

4,000 

2,500 

300 

1,000 

5,000 

$52,500 

104,650 

$157,150 

*  45,000 

$202,150 


*  Provided  for  by  loan. 
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As  a  matter  of  course,  every  meeting  of  the  executive,  the  general, 
and  the  subcommittees  pointed  toward  the  celebration  of  Boston  Week, 
the  date  of  Boston's  founding  by  the  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bay  Company  under  Governor  John  Winthrop  in  1630.  It  was  finally 
decided  that  the  great  features  of  this  week  should  be  the  dedication  of 
Boston's  sixth  Health  Unit,  an  electrically  illuminated  night  parade,  the 
unveiling  of  the  memorial  to  the  founders  of  the  colony,  a  town  meeting 
and  public  reception  to  Mayor  Reuben  Salter,  of  Boston,  England,  and, 
as  a  major  feature  of  the  celebration,  an  historical  civic  parade,  on  the 
afternoon  of  September  17,  the  date  of  the  founding  of  the  city.  It 
was  also  decided  that  at  the  town  meeting  there  would  be  invited  to  be 
present,  the  governors  of  several  New  England  states,  mayors  of  New 
England  and  Canadian  cities  and  distinguished  citizens  of  Boston  and 
the  Commonwealth. 

Leading  up  to  the  events  of  Boston  Week,  however,  it  was  early 
decided  that  throughout  the  year  all  the  established  holidays  should 
focus  attention  on  the  300th  anniversary,  beginning  with  the  Washington- 
Lincoln  anniversary  meeting  on  February  16.  This  idea  was  carried 
through  in  the  celebrations  of  Evacuation  Day,  Patriots'  Day,  Independ- 
ence Day  and  the  other  more  important  celebrations  of  the  year.  It  was 
decided  that  Independence  Day  would  be  made  especially  notable  in  its 
observance,  with  exercises  consisting  of  the  dedication  of  a  tablet  and 
other  features  at  the  Old  State  House  and  at  Faneuil  Hall,  and  a  pageant, 
"The  Beacon,"  at  the  Frog  Pond  on  Boston  Common,  this  latter  being 
given  both  afternoon  and  evening  performances. 

When  it  was  definitely  learned  that  the  state  was  planning  to  con- 
solidate its  share  in  the  Tercentenary  celebration  into  the  exercises  of  a 
single  day,  it  was  proposed  that,  as  soon  as  the  building  to  be  erected  by 
the  State  Commission  was  completed  and  used  on  July  15,  it  be  turned 
over  to  the  City  Committee  to  be  used  or  adapted  to  the  extensive  pro- 
grams it  was  planning  for  the  summer  months.  These  entertainments 
had  already  been  under  discussion  and  tentatively  divided  into  musical, 
dramatic  and  racial  events  and  pageants  to  be  presented  the  public  dur- 
ing the  months  of  July,  August  and  September.  Also  it  was  decided  that 
the  radio  broadcasts  should  take  place  from  this  building,  as  well  as  from 
Stations  WBZ,  WBZA,  WEEI,  WNAC,  WLEX  and  WLOE.  Over  the 
latter  stations  the  broadcasts  began  on  March  17  and  included  twenty- 
four  speakers,  with  two  programs  each  week.  The  national  series  for 
children,  which  had  been  arranged,  started  on  April  11. 

The  matter  of  the  "Tribune,"  built  upon  the  Charles  Street  Mall 
of  Boston  Common,  by  the  State  Commission,  for  use  in  connection  with 
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the  ceremonies  and  address  planned  for  July  15,  and  afterward  taken 
over  and  readapted  to  serve  a  quite  different  purpose  by  this  committee, 
may  be  worthy  of  some  further  explanation. 

As  planned  by  the  architect  for  the  Commonwealth,  Mr.  William 
T.  Aldrich,  it  was  a  dignified  stucco  building,  about  two  hundred  feet 
long  by  forty  feet  deep,  with  an  open  platform  along  the  side  toward  the 
Common  arranged  in  three  shallow  steps  or  tiers,  with  exterior  approaches 
of  steps  around  a  large  flagstaff  and  base  at  either  end.  The  entire  lower 
part  of  the  structure  was  empty  and  about  twenty  feet  above  the  plat- 
form level  was  a  speakers'  rostrum,  backed  by  a  series  of  raised  steps 
for  special  guests,  seating  about  five  hundred.  The  platform  was  intended 
only  for  use  by  an  orchestra  and  chorus. 

Immediately  following  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremonies  on  Tuesday, 
July  15,  workmen  were  able  to  start  the  necessary  changes  to  adapt 
it  to  the  quite  different  but  multiform  purposes  of  providing  dressing 
rooms  for  as  many  as  eight  hundred  participants;  installing  a  flexible 
lighting  system  adaptable  to  a  wide  variety  of  uses;  changing  over  the 
platform  into  a  stage  adaptable  to  dramatic,  musical,  pageant  and 
dancing  events,  and  raising  its  level;  along  with  provision  for  a  band  or 
orchestra  pit,  in  advance  of  the  stage  and  as  much  out  of  vision  as  in 
the  ordinary  theatre.  And  this  had  all  to  be  accomplished  in  a  matter 
of  days,  almost  hours. 

On  Monday,  July  14,  it  was  found  that  the  state  needed  electric 
current  for  their  amplifying  apparatus,  and  other  facilities  for  their 
guests.  The  city  was  asked  to  help  complete  them  by  noon  of  the 
next  day.  It  was  accomplished,  and  by  Wednesday  evening  a  part  of 
the  electrical  wiring  and  fixtures  had  been  erected,  enough  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  the  structure  for  an  opening  " Mayor's  Night/'  at 
which  the  attendance  was  quite  as  heavy  as  for  the  state's  affair  the 
previous  afternoon. 

On  Friday  evening  the  first  pageant  performance  was  given,  with 
the  dressing  rooms  nearly  completed  and  much  additional  lighting 
equipment  in  place.  The  platform  was  raised  into  the  level  stage  by  the 
following  Monday  evening,  and  a  three-color  lighting  system  with  switch- 
board and  rheostats  for  dimming  the  circuits  was  in  working  order. 
In  addition  to  the  purposes  described,  at  the  last  minute  the  plans  for 
the  Colonial  House  intended  to  take  care  of  the  Housing  and  Informa- 
tion Bureaus  not  having  materialized,  two  rooms  in  the  Tribune  were 
made  available  for  the  use  of  these  committees.  The  flat  roof  as  left  by 
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the  state,   found    to    be    leaky    had   to    be  leveled   and   patched   suffi- 
ciently to  protect  the  records,  costumes  and  equipment  stored  below. 

The  original  estimates  obtained  for  the  work  were  $2,600  for  electrical 
and  $3,800  for  carpentry  work,  with  about  $1,000  for  equipment.  Despite 
many  changes  made  to  suit  the  state  meeting,  or  various  requirements 
such  as  counters,  shelving,  sash,  doors,  benches,  flooring,  etc.,  and  many 
changes  asked  for  possible  movie  or  searchlight  future  extensions,  the 
final  expenditures  were  kept  approximately  25  per  cent  lower  than  the 
estimates,  despite  the  difficulties  under  which  the  work  was  finally 
completed,  with  extra  time  being  required  on  several  occasions  to  leave 
the  structure  available  for  use  in  the  evening. 

These  savings  were  made  possible  only  by  the  interest  of  the  men 
employed  to  "do  their  bit"  to  help  the  city  along  in  an  emergency,  as 
well  as  the  time  given  to  the  city  by  individuals  —  in  this  and  in  many 
other  instances  —  without  stint  or  charge. 

Indeed,  when  all  the  accounts  have  been  computed,  it  will  be  found 
that,  outside  of  the  regular  holidays,  and  the  memorials  authorized 
under  special  funds,  the  really  extensive  celebratory  work  done  by  the 
Tercentenary  Committee  will  have  been  secured  at  surprisingly  small 
cost  compared  with  the  amounts  that  have  been  appropriated  and 
expended  for  similar  celebrations  in  other  cities.  The  city  had  something 
over  one  hundred  special  entertainments  and  events  financed  from  these 
appropriations,  with  an  estimated  total  attendance  of  800,000  people, 
aside  from  the  parades,  which  were  witnessed  by  twice  as  many 
more. 

A  new  type  of  celebration  had  been  evolved  in  which  eve^  interested 
individual  or  organization  in  the  community  had  an  opportunity  to 
participate,  and  feel  that  he  was  himself  an  important  part  of  the 
occasion. 

All  details  and  duties  assigned  to  the  various  committees  and  sub- 
committees were  carried  out  with  success  and  enthusiasm,  with  meetings 
frequently  for  advice,  consultation  and  cooperation,  during  the  entire 
season  of  preparation.  And  to  the  enthusiasm  and  cooperation  of  all 
is  due  the  fact  that  the  committee  now  reviews  its  work  with  gratitude 
at  its  success. 

While  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  name  all  of  the  groups  or  associa- 
tions whose  cooperation  made  possible  the  Tercentenary  celebration 
by  the  City  of  Boston,  the  following  were  prominent  among  those  who 
gave  special  assistance : 
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Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts,  Massachusetts  Council  (of 
New  England  Council),  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Hotel  Associations, 
Massachusetts  Real  Estate  Exchange,  Massachusetts  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  Massachusetts  Branch  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade,  Automobile 
Legal  Association,  New  England  Hardware  Dealers  Association,  United 
Building  Trades  Council,  Eastern  Steamship  Company,  Massachusetts 
Press  Association,  Colonial  Dames  of  Massachusetts,  General  Society  of 
Mayflower  Descendants,  Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  Descend- 
ants, Bay  State  Historical  League,  Daughters  of  the  Revolution, 
Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America, 
Sons  of  the  Revolution,  Old  South  Association,  Bostonian  Society, 
Society  of  the  War  of  1812  in  Massachusetts,  Twentieth  Century  Club, 
Society  of  the  Colonial  Wars,  Daughters  of  the  Colonial  Wars  in  Massa- 
chusetts, Old  South  Historical  Society,  Dorchester  Historical  Society, 
Society  of  Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England, 
National  Society  of  New  England  Women,  Massachusetts  Federation 
of  Churches,  Archdiocese  of  Boston,  Diocese  of  Massachusetts,  Diocese 
of  Western  Massachusetts,  American  Unitarian  Association,  Cambridge 
Union,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Boston  College  Dramatic  Club,  Boston 
Society  of  Architects,  Women's  City  Club  of  Boston,  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  Boston  Rotary  Club,  Boston  Kiwanis  Club,  Newton  Central 
Council,  Boston  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  and  the  Boston  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association.  These  names  might  be  matched  by  many 
more  of  nearly  equal  importance. 

When  it  comes  to  giving  credit  to  individuals,  the  whole  matter 
passes  quite  beyond  the  bounds  and  limits  of  this  document.  Of  course, 
first  and  foremost  is  credit  to  be  bestowed  upon  the  present  Mayor  of 
Boston,  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  whose  vision  and  interest  had  made 
the  first  start  more  than  six  years  ago.  Next  might  be  named  all  those 
comprised  in  the  self-sacrificing  group  who  headed  for  so  long  the  organiza- 
tion created  to  take  up  the  burden  in  the  beginning  and  who  carried  on 
throughout  the  intervening  years.  Almost  equally  should  be  mentioned 
the  members  of  the  executive  group  of  the  present  committee  upon  whose 
shoulders  fell  the  task  of  working  at  great  speed,  under  many  harassing 
difficulties  and  even  considerable  inertia,  to  bring  about  the  events  that 
most  of  the  readers  of  this  report  will  have  seen  occur  during  this  year 
now  passed  into  history. 

A  very  considerable  part  of  the  success  of  the  celebration  was 
the  result  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  chairman,  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald, 
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a  former  mayor  of  the  city.  He  worked  indefatigably,  appearing  before 
organizations  and  meetings  in  advance  of  the  affair  and  addressing  them 
concerning  the  celebration  and  what  it  meant  to  every  citizen  of  the 
country.  Also  the  task  fell  almost  exclusively  upon  his  shoulders  of 
working  up  the  bankers'  group  (that  finally  attempted  to  raise  money 
for  the  occasion)  to  a  feeling  of  their  responsibility  in  the  matter.  It 
was  the  more  to  be  regretted  that  his  sudden  breakdown  prevented  him 
from  participating  in  the  final  events  and  particularly  the  meetings  of 
Boston  Week. 

And,  finally,  the  one  indispensable  official,  the  liaison  officer  between 
all  official  ceremonies  and  celebrations  in  the  city,  J.  Philip  O'Connell, 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  whose  artistic  appreciation  and  never- 
ending  desire  to  see  the  beautiful,  the  perfect  effect  obtained,  however 
unimportant  a  part  it  might  appear  to  be  of  the  complete  whole;  whose 
never  failing  geniality  and  cordial  desire  to  help  in  every  possible  way, 
made  it  at  once  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration  to  work  with  him  for  the 
better  entertainment  of  citizens  and  visitors  within  our  gates. 

Credit  is  also  due  to  Frank  B.  Howland,  Acting  Director,  who 
carried  on  faithfully  during  Mr.  O'Connell's  absence  on  account  of  illness? 
and  whose  assistance  and  cooperation  were  at  all  times  available. 

Honor  is  due  to  all  who  participated  in  even  a  minor  role.  They 
should  receive  the  thanks  of  the  community  for  their  aid  in  making  the 
celebration  adequate,  in  a  year  of  serious  business  depression, —  and 
there  are  many  who  shared  as  spectators  who  will  remember  it  as  far 
more  than  even  an  "adequate"  celebration. 

All  those  who  helped  were  inspired  by  a  deep  appreciation  of  what 
the  historic  past  of  this  city  and  New  England  have  meant  to  them  and 
to  their  associates  today;  were  delighted  at  the  privilege  of  assisting  in 
marking  the  anniversary,  as  well  as  fulfilling  the  opportunity  it  presented 
to  establish  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  a  reverence  for  those 
principles  first  uttered  and  established  in  this  town  of  Boston;  principles 
that  have  been  maintained  and  adhered  to,  at  whatever  sacrifice,  by  the 
founders  of  this  nation;  principles  that  have  safely  preserved  and  ever 
will  avail  to  continue  and  perpetuate  the  great  Republic  of  which  we  are 
a  part. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  ON  THE  AIR 


By  GLEASON   L.  ARCHER,   LL.  D. 
Chairman  Radio  Broadcasting  Committee 


Immediately  after  the  formation  of  the  General  Committee  for 
the  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  one  of 
its  subdivisions  came  into  existence  as  the  "  Radio  Broadcasting  Com- 
mittee." It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  that  by  means  of  the  radio  a 
most  effective  method  of  advertising  the  celebration  would  be  possible. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  undertook  the  work  of  securing  the  rights  to 
broadcast  the  coming  events  over  the  entire  nation  by  means  of  coast 
to  coast  hook-ups. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  committee  was  held  on  February  13,  1930? 
when  a  plan  for  a  twofold  program  of  radio  broadcasting  was  outlined; 

(1)  Local  broadcasts  in  which  all  local  stations  would  be  asked  to  donate  broad- 

casting time  in  a  three  months'  series  of  radio  talks. 

(2)  Nation-wide  broadcasting  in  which  the  Columbia  and  the  National  Broad- 

casting Companies  would  be  asked  to  join,  donating  the  time. 

At  first  this  appeared  to  be  impossible  of  achievement  because  of 
the  enormous  cost,  it  being  estimated  that  such  a  program  would  represent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  radio  studio  time.  After 
conferences  with  the  heads  of  the  great  radio  chains  in  New  York,  consulta- 
tion with  Walter  Myers,  New  England  representative  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  and  interviews  with  Vice  President  John  W. 
Elwood  and  his  assistant,  Phillips  Carlin,  the  objections  were  overcome 
and  the  rights  to  broadcast  were  secured.  Among  the  arguments  used 
in  bringing  about  this  result  were  that  Boston  was  not  contemplating  a 
World's  Fair,  that  there  were  to  be  no  elaborate  and  expensive  settings 
for  pageantry,  but  that  the  great  shrines  of  America  in  our  midst,  already 
venerated  by  millions,  were  to  be  rededicated.  One  by  one  these  shrines 
were  enumerated  and  arguments  presented  to  show  the  spiritual  signifi- 
cance of  the  proposed  celebration,  at  the  same  time  pointing  out  that 
the  great  need  now  existing  was  to  bring  the  American  people  back  to  a 
realization  of  the  ideals  upon  which  the  nation  was  founded. 

It  was  made  clear  that  it  was  proposed  to  teach  these  important 
lessons  in  patriotism  by  human  interest  stories  of  early  days,  showing 
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how  the  great  experiments  in  democratic  government  had  been  success- 
fully worked  out  in  Boston,  not  merely  for  itself,  but  for  the  benefit  of 
the  entire  wrorld. 

A  specimen  broadcast  prepared  by  the  chairman,  entitled  "The  Pig 
That  Caused  a  Political  Revolution,"  setting  forth  the  story  of  the 
squabble  over  the  widow's  pig  that  caused  the  Massachusetts  Legislature 
to  separate  into  a  Senate  and  a  House,  thus  giving  the  nation  one  of  its 
greatest  lessons  in  practical  agencies  of  government,  was  presented  and 
won  the  argument. 

It  was  agreed  to  allow  time  for  a  series  of  stories  on  Early  Colonial 
History,  to  be  broadcast  from  forty  stations,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  In  addition,  an  evening  series  was  offered,  to  begin 
on  June  3  a  coast  to  coast  hook-up  that  would  reach  twenty-five  million 
of  listeners.  This  enabled  the  committee  to  put  on  notable  speakers, 
Gov.  Frank  E.  Allen,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  Senator  David  I. 
Walsh,  Ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge,  Congresswoman  Edith  Nourse 
Rogers,  and  others. 

A  plan  was  worked  out  for  an  international  broadcast  of  a  number  of 
seven-minute  speeches  by  a  relay  of  speakers  in  the  same  program,  one 
from  Boston  Common,  one  from  Lexington,  one  from  Faneuil  Hall, 
one  from  Plymouth  Rock,  etc.,  also  including  a  broadcast  from  London 
and  one  from  Germany.  This  last  plan  was  the  only  one  that  failed  of 
accomplishment,  and  that  because  of  inability  to  secure  speakers  of 
national  prominence  to  come  to  Boston  on  the  4th  of  July.  The  National 
Broadcasting  Company  carried  out  this  program,  on  September  18,  1930, 
however,  in  connection  with  the  advance  publicity  for  the  American 
Legion  Convention. 

The  Radio  Broadcasting  Committee  proceeded  enthusiastically  with 
its  plans  for  the  New  England  broadcasts,  a  program  calling  for  thirty 
broadcasts,  beginning  March  17  and  ending  June  7,  being  developed  and 
submitted  to  the  executive  committee  which  gave  it  their  cordial 
approval.  The  following  stations  generously  contributed  the  necessary 
time  for  the  thirty  broadcasts,  WBZ,  WEEI,  WNAC,  WLEX  and 
WLOE. 

The  National  Broadcasting  Company  fulfilled  in  all  respects  the 
splendid  promises  made  on  February  14.  It  is  a  conservative  estimate 
that  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  through  the  activities  of  the 
Radio  Broadcasting  Committee,  received  more  than  $200,000  worth  of 
radio  publicity  without  charge  except  for  leased  wires  on  two  occasions. 
Governor  Allen's  broadcast  and  Mayor  Curley's  broadcast  were  given  in 
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Boston,  all  others  being  given  in  the  New  York  or  Washington,  D.  C, 
studios  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  without  wire  charge.  The 
total  expenditures,  therefore,  incurred  by  the  committee,  in  putting  over 
this  elaborate  program,  were  $650  for  leased  wires,  and  $520  for  traveling 
expenses  of  the  chairman  in  his  many  trips  to  New  York  for  conferences 
or  broadcasting. 

The  air  tour  of  "The  New  Arbella"  to  advertise  the  Tercentenar}^ 
and  the  Legion  Convention  hinged  upon  securing  a  national  broadcast 
from  the  plane,  the  Boston  Herald  having  agreed  to  finance  the  trip 
if  such  a  broadcast  could  be  secured.  This  afforded  an  additional  oppor- 
tunity for  service  on  the  part  of  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Committee. 
The  sponsors  of  the  trip  had  almost  given  up  hope  when  the  matter  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  just  as  he  was  leaving  for  a 
conference  with  the  National  Broadcasting  Company  officials  on  the 
committee's  regular  program.  Through  his  efforts  the  National  Broad- 
casting officials  were  persuaded  not  only  to  stage  the  broadcast  from 
the  plane  while  flying  over  New  York  City,  but  also  to  have  it  delivered 
by  the  famous  radio  announcer,  Graham  McNamee.  Incidentally,  the 
script  for  the  broadcast  was  prepared  by  the  chairman,  who  had  the 
pleasure  of  sitting  in  the  control  room  of  the  studio  while  the  broadcast 
was  going  on. 

Another  opportunity  for  service  was  in  connection  with  the  Water- 
town  celebration.  Thirty-six  hours  before  the  event  was  scheduled, 
it  was  learned  that  Ex-President  Calvin  Coolidge  was  to  speak  and  that 
the  local  committee  had  been  unable  to  secure  even  a  local  broadcast 
of  the  affair.  Vice  President  Elwood  was  reached  by  long-distance 
telephone  and  the  next  morning  the  National  Broadcasting  Company 
broke  open  its  program  and  arranged  a  nation-wide  broadcast  of 
Ex-President  Coolidge's  address. 

The  splendid  cooperation  of  everyone  who  was  asked  to  aid  in  the 
work  from  first  to  last  made  possible  the  success  of  the  radio  program. 
The  program  was  of  necessity  a  forerunner  of  the  celebration  itself,  and 
it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  many  perplexing  problems  to  solve 
and  grave  difficulties  to  surmount.  Its  success  was  beyond  any  reasonable 
expectation. 

PROGRAM   OF   RADIO   BROADCASTING 

Monday,  March  17,  WNAC,  4.45-5  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer,  Chairman  Broadcasting  Committee. 
Topic  —  "The  Bradford  History  and  the  Winthrop  Journal." 
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Saturday,  March  22,  WLOE,  7.30-7.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Robert  F.  Denvir,  Jr.;  Boston  Record. 

Topic  —  "The  Weston  Colony  at  Weymouth/' 
Monday,  March  24,  WEEI,  7.15-7.30  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Hon.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Topic  —  "John  Winthrop,  Founder  and  Governor." 
Thursday,  March  27,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Forrest  P.  Hull,  Boston  Transcript. 

Topic  —  "The  Salem  Colony." 
Saturday,  March  29,  WNAC,  7.30-7.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

Topic  —  "Meaning  of  the  Tercentenary." 
Tuesday,  April  1,  WBZ,  10.30-10.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Hon.  Leverett  Saltonstall,  Speaker  of  the  Massachusetts 
House  of  Representatives. 

Topic  —  "  Watertown  and  the  Colony." 
Saturday,  April  5,  WLOE,  7.30-7.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 

Topic  —  "William  Blaxton  and  the  Removal  to  Boston." 

Tuesday,  April  8,  WNAC,  8.30-8.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Judge  Frank  Leveroni. 
Topic  —  "The  First  Winter  in  Boston." 

Wednesday,  April  9,  WLOE,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  William  W.  Lundell. 
Topic  —  "Sir  Henry  Vane  in  New  England." 

Thursday,  April  10,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Judge  Michael  H.  Sullivan. 
Topic  —  "Settlement  of  Dorchester." 

Friday,  April  11,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-five  stations.     Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  —  "Myles  Standish  and  the  Redskins." 

Tuesday,  April  15,  WEEI,  6.35-6.48  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Richard  K.  Morton. 

Topic  —  "Indians  in  Colonial  Times." 
Friday,  April  18,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-five  stations.     Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 

Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 

Topic  —  "Death  Stalks  the  Pilgrim  Fathers." 
Saturday,  April  19,  WLOE,  7.30-7.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Hon.  Gaspar  Bacon,  President  Massachusetts  Senate. 

Topic  —  "Spirit  of  76  in  Colonial  Days." 
Monday,  April  21,  WEEI,  10.30-10.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  John  Jackson  Walsh. 

Topic  —  "The  Appeal  of  the  Tercentenary." 
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Wednesday,  April  23,  WLOE,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Richard  K.  Morton. 
Topic  —  " Colonial  Customs  and  Manner  of  Life." 

Thursday,  April  24,  WBZA,  5.30-5.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy. 

Topic  —  "  Relation   of   Other   New   England   Colonies   to    Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony." 

Thursday,  April  24,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Walter  R.  Meins. 

Topic  —  "  Founding  of  Roxbury." 
Friday,  April  25,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-seven  stations.     Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 

Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 

Topic  —  " Haunted  by  Skulking  Savages." 

Sunday,  April  27,  WNAC,  7.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry. 
Topic  —  "The  Fight  for  Democracy  in  New  England." 

Friday,  May  2,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-eight  stations.      Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  —  "Massasoit  Makes  Peace." 

Saturday,  May  3,  WLOE,  7.30-7.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Hon.  J.  C.  Joseph  Flamand. 
Topic  —  "The  French  Colonists  of  Early  New  England." 

Wednesday,  May  7,  WEEI,  7-7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  —  "John  Oldham  and  the  Pequots." 

Wednesday,  May  7,  WLOE,  8.30-8.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Richard  W.  Hale. 
Topic  —  "Bringing  the  Charter  to  New  England." 

Thursday,  May  8,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Richard  K.  Morton. 

Topic  —  "Home  Life  of  the  Puritans." 
Friday,  May  9,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-eight  stations.      Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 

Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 

Topic  —  "Wilderness  Aristocracy  and  Democracy." 
Thursday,  May  15,  WBZA,  5.30-5.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

Topic  —  "The  Historic  Background." 
Friday,  May  16,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-eight  stations.      Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 

Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 

Topic  —  "How  Boston  Clashed  with  Stuart  Kings." 
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Saturday,  May  17,  WLOE,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Albert  Hurwitz. 
Topic  —  "The  Jewish  Pioneers  in  New  England." 

Tuesday,  May  20,  WNAC,  8.30-8.45  P.  M. 

Speaker  —  Bartholomew  F.  Griffin,  editor  Boston  News  Bureau. 
Topic  —  "Financial  History  of  Early  New  England." 

Wednesday,  May  21,  WLOE,  8.30-8.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Professor  Frank  Vogel. 
Topic  —  "German  Contributions  to  New  England." 

Friday,  May  23,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  thirty-eight  stations.     Key 
station,  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  --  "The  Pig  That  Brought  Us  Our  Senate  and  House." 

Saturday,  May  24,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Rev.  W.  Sikora. 
Topic  —  "The  Polish  Settlers  of  New  England." 

Tuesday,  May  27,  WEEI,  7.15-7.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Dr.  William  C.  Crawford. 
Topic  —  "The  Boston  Massacre." 

Friday,  May  30,  NBC  Broadcast,   chain  of  thirty-eight  stations.     Key 
station  WEAF,  New  York,  11.45  A.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  —  "New  England  Confederation  and  King  Philip's  War." 

Tuesday,  June  3,  NBC  Broadcast,   chain  of  twenty  stations,   WEEI, 
Boston,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen. 
Topic  —  "John  Winthrop  and  the  Puritans." 

Wednesday,  June  4,  WLOE,  8.30-8.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Judge  Frank  Leveroni. 
Topic  —  "Italian  Pioneers  in  New  England." 

Thursday,  June  5,  WBZA,  5.30-5.45  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Sherman  L.  Whipple. 
Topic  —  "Lexington  to  Bunker  Hill." 

Saturday,  June  7,  WLEX,  8.15-8.30  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Carl  W.  Johansson. 
Topic  —  "Scandinavian  Contributions  to  New  England." 

Tuesday,  June  10,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  twenty  stations,  WEAF, 
New  York,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Gleason  L.  Archer. 
Topic  —  "A  Banished  Man  Who  Caused  an  Indian  War." 
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Tuesday,  June  17,  NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  twenty  stations,  WEEI, 
Boston,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Mayor  James  M.  Curley. 
Topic  —  "Spirit  of  Independence  in  Colonial  Boston." 
Note. —  Because  of  Mayor  Curley 's  bereavement  in  the  death  of  his 
wife,  which  occurred  at  this  time,  Mr.  Wilfred  F.  Kelley  substituted 
at  the  microphone. 

Tuesday,  June  24,    NBC  Broadcast,  chain  of  twenty  stations,  WRC, 
Washington,  D.  C,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Congress  wo  man  Edith  Nourse  Rogers. 
Topic  —  "Governor  Andros  in  New  England." 

Tuesday,   July   1,   NBC   Broadcast,   chain  of  twenty  stations,    WRC, 
Washington,  D.  C,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  U.  S.  Senator  David  I.  Walsh. 
Topic  —  "How  New  England  Confederation  Paved  Way  for  Nation." 

Tuesday,  July  8,  NBC  Broadcast,   chain  of  twenty  stations,  WEAF, 
New  York,  7.15  P.  M. 
Speaker  —  Ex-Mayor  John  F.  Fitzgerald. 
Topic  —  "Patriots  and  Poets  of  New  England." 

September  16,  Stations  WBZ-WBZA  and  short  wave  Station  W1XAZ, 

8-11  P.  M. 
Boston  Towne  Meeting,  Boston  Garden. 
A  program  of  notable  speakers  and  vocal  selections  from  world 

famous  artists. 

After  the  close  of  the  national  series  there  were  various  local  broad- 
casts on  Tercentenary  topics  voluntarily  staged  by  local  stations  but  of 
which  the  committee  has  no  official  record. 

The  chairman  also  collaborated  with  some  of  the  advertising  agencies 
in  New  York  and  supplied  historical  material  for  dramatic  presentations, 
notably  "SoconyLand  Sketches/'  based  upon  Tercentenary  and  Colonial 
topics. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY   IN  ART 


By  ANTHONY   J.    PHILPOTT 
Secretary  Tercentenary  Art  Committee 


The  Boston  Tercentenary  Fine  Arts  and  Crafts  Exhibition,  which 
was  held  in  Horticultural  Hall  from  July  7  to  July  31,  1930,  was  arranged 
by  the  Art  Committee  and  was  the  outstanding  art  event  of  the  year  in 
Boston.     It  was  visited  by  nearly  fifty  thousand  persons. 

It  was  one  of  a  number  of  Tercentenary  art  exhibitions  held  in 
Boston  during  the  year,  most  of  which  were  arranged  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  Art  Committee. 

Notable  among  these  was  the  exhibition,  assembled  by  Mr.  Frank 
Bayley,  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  of  one  hundred  portraits  by  early 
American  painters.  Of  much  importance  also  was  the  exhibition  of  work 
by  students  in  the  fourteen  principal  art  schools  of  Boston.  This  was 
held  in  the  galleries  of  the  Boston  Art  Club.  There  was  also  a  special 
exhibition  in  the  gallery  of  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists  by  members  of 
the  guild. 

There  was  a  special  exhibition  of  portraits  by  American  and  British 
painters  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  R.  C.  Vose  Galleries,  and  there  was  a  special  exhibition 
in  the  Casson  Galleries. 

The  public  interest  in  these  various  Tercentenary  art  exhibitions, 
and  the  fine  quality  and  character  of  the  work  exhibited,  proved  that 
Boston  fully  maintains  its  standard  as  one  of  the  great  art  centers  of 
the  world. 

It  was  the  exhibition  in  Horticultural  Hall  which  fully  confirmed 
this  fact,  however,  for  that  exhibition  was  unique  in  that  it  was  the  most 
comprehensive  of  its  kind  ever  held  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

It  did  not  concern  itself  with  the  past  in  art.  It  consisted  wholly 
of  the  works  of  living  painters,  etchers,  sculptors,  architects,  stained 
glass  workers,  woodcarvers,  and  arts  craftsmen  generally  of  Greater 
Boston.  Its  very  comprehensiveness  was  no  less  a  surprise  than  was  the 
extent  and  the  variety  of  the  art  activities  of  Boston  at  the  present  time. 
It  showed  what  Boston  is  actually  doing  in  the  fine  arts  and  crafts; 


FINE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS    EXHIBITION. 
(Center)   Opening  Night,   Mayor  James   M.   Curley  and   Miss   Mary   Curley. 
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After  the  exhibition  had  been  decided  upon  by  the  Art  Committee, 
the  plan  was  laid  before  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald.  The 
plan  was  heartily  endorsed  and  fifteen  thousand  dollars  was  appropriated 
to  organize  and  assemble  the  material  in  Horticultural  Hall  and  open  it 
to  the  public  during  the  month  of  July. 

The  Art  Committee  first  secured  the  service  of  George  C.  Greener 
for  two  months  to  carry  out  its  plans.  He  had  the  necessary  experience 
and  acquaintance  to  do  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Art  Committee.  Only  a  month's  time  was  available 
in  which  to  assemble,  arrange  and  catalogue  the  exhibition.  But  owing 
to  the  generous  cooperation  of  the  artists  of  Greater  Boston,  of  the  Art 
Societies,  and  the  Arts  and  Crafts  interests  generally,  the  idea  that 
seemed  almost  an  impossibility  at  first  was  fully  realized  within  the 
time  allotted  for  the  purpose. 

Through  the  interest  and  generosity  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Horti- 
cultural Society,  Horticultural  Hall  was  secured  for  the  month  of  July 
at  a  very  moderate  rental.  Subcommittees  were  appointed,  each  com- 
mittee to  attend  to  the  work  of  a  particular  department.  These 
committees  worked  enthusiastically  with  the  Art  Committee  and  with 
Mr.  Greener. 

Notable  among  those  who  gave  generously  of  time  and  interest  were 
the  Boston  Society  of  Sculptors,  the  Guild  of  Boston  Artists,  the  Arts 
and  Crafts  Society  of  Boston,  the  Group  of  Boston  Stained  Glassworkers, 
Irving  and  Casson,  John  Evans  and  Company,  Angelo  Lualdi,  Inc.,  and 
William  S.  Ross  Company. 

The  four  halls  used  for  the  exhibition  were  completely  transformed  by 
artistic  decorations.  One  large  hall  was  arranged  for  paintings,  one  for 
sculptures,  one  for  the  arts  and  crafts  exhibit,  and  a  small  hall  was  fitted 
up  as  a  chapel  with  stained  glass  windows,  ecclesiastical  wood  carvings, 
sculptures,  and  decorations.  This  feature  was  unique  and  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  commendation.  It  required  one  week  to 
decorate  and  arrange  the  halls  and  to  place  and  number  the  exhibits. 
On  the  7th  of  July  the  exhibition  was  opened  by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley, 
to  whose  personal  interest  and  helpfulness  to  the  Art  Committee  much  of 
the  success  of  the  whole  exhibit  was  due. 

Each  of  the  subcommittees  either  acted  as  a  jury,  or  selected  a 
jury,  so  that  nothing  was  admitted  to  the  exhibition  which  did  not 
measure  up  to  the  required  standard  of  taste  and  of  excellence  in 
workmanship. 
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The  result  was  an  exhibition  in  which  there  were  sixty-eight  oil 
paintings,  twenty-six  water  color  paintings ,  twenty-two  modernist 
paintings,  eleven  miniatures,  seventy-five  etchings  and  drawings,  eighty- 
one  pieces  of  sculpture,  fifty-four  examples  of  ecclesiastical  work  in 
sculpture,  wood  carving  and  metal  work.  There  were  four  stained 
glass  windows,  consisting  of  twenty-seven  units  intended  for  windows 
in  process  of  construction  in  Boston  at  the  time  —  all  the  work  of  Boston 
stained  glassworkers.  It  should  be  noted  that  Boston  produces  the 
finest  ecclesiastical  stained  glass  windows  in  the  world. 

The  exhibition  of  arts  and  crafts  was  the  most  splendid  ever  seen  in 
Boston.  It  was  practically  all  the  work  of  members  of  the  Society  of 
Arts  and  Crafts  of  Boston  which  contains  in  its  membership  some  of 
the  foremost  arts  craftsmen  in  the  world,  and  more  master  craftsmen 
than  any  other  society  in  America. 

This  arts  and  crafts  exhibit  consisted  of  thirty-eight  examples  of 
high-class  book  bindings,  forty-five  examples  of  book  printing,  exceptional 
typography,  nearly  all  by  master  craftsmen  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and 
Crafts. 

There  were  seventeen  examples  of  book  plates,  including  nine  original 
drawings,  seven  examples  of  illuminated  work  and  one  of  paper  decora- 
tions. There  were  seventeen  examples  of  pottery  and  two  of  painted 
trays. 

The  exhibit  of  silver  work  was  a  notable  one  by  master  craftsmen 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  It  included  bowls,  pitchers,  vases 
porringers,  vegetable  dishes,  goblets,  braziers,  tea  services,  candle- 
sticks, teacups  and  saucers,  and  tableware.  There  were  fifty-two 
examples. 

The  jewelry  exhibit  was  also  a  notable  one,  all  by  master  craftsmen 
of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts.  Exquisitely  wrought  necklaces, 
pendants,  brooches,  rings,  earrings,  chokers,  bar  pins,  jeweled  caskets, 
and  crosses  in  silver  and  gold,  inlaid  with  jewels,  were  eagerly  studied 
and  admired.     There  were  ninety-eight  examples  in  this  exhibit. 

Of  workmanship  in  enamel  and  copper  there  were  thirteen  examples; 
of  pottery,  with  other  material,  twenty-two  examples.  Also  an  example 
of  a  bronze  fountain  and  a  Madonna  carved  in  wood  —  all  by  master 
craftsmen  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  Crafts. 

The  surprising  thing  about  the  exhibition  was  the  wide,  general 
public  interest  it  aroused.  Without  any  extensive  advertising  or 
publicity  the  interest  was  sustained  to  the  end  -  even  though  it  was 
midsummer. 
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The  press  was  very  generous  in  its  appreciation  of  the  exhibition. 
A  few  days  before  its  close  James  H.  Powers,  in  a  long  editorial  in  the 
Boston  Globe,  among  other  things  said: 

"Approximately  forty  thousand  persons,  at  a  rate  of  nearly  one 
thousand  five  hundred  a  day,  have  gone  to  Horticultural  Hall  during  the 
past  four  weeks  to  view  this  collection  of  oil  paintings,  water  colors, 
sculptures,  modernistic  art,  miniatures,  etchings,  drawings,  ecclesiastical 
wood  carvings,  iron  work,  stained  glass,  bookbinding  and  printing, 
bookplates,  illuminations,  pottery,  silver  work,  jewelry,  enamels,  copper- 
work  and  garden  design. 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  more  various  or  more  striking  proof  has 
been  offered  this  city  in  years  of  the  interest  of  Greater  Boston  in  the  arts. 
Every  exhibit  on  display  is  the  work  of  a  living  artist.  Best  of  all,  no 
attempt  has  been  made  to  convert  the  affair  into  a  mere  exhibition  of  the 
work  of  the  most  famous  of  contemporary  Boston  artists.  It  is,  rather,  an 
attempt,  completely  successful,  to  show  the  ordinary  range  of  art  work 
hereabouts  in  all  major  phases. 

"  Probably  the  individual  artists  themselves  failed,  at  the  outset,  to 
realize  either  the  variety  of  genuine  artistic  endeavor  in  Boston  today  or 
the  value  to  be  found  in  a  well  coordinated  and  simultaneous  presentation 
of  its  achievements  to  the  public  eye.  How  many  among  the  public  are 
aware  that  the  best  stained  glass  being  made  in  the  world  is  being  made 
in  this  city?  Few,  one  imagines.  How  many  know  the  beauty  of  the 
creations  of  local  wood  carvers?  The  exquisite  taste  in  design  and  the 
workmanship  exhibited  by  local  craftsmen  in  jewelry  and  silver?  Would 
you  see  achievement  and  promise  in  American  sculpture?  Here  it  is,  in 
this  breath-taking,  well-chosen  collection  of  the  works  of  artists  famous 
and  artists  relatively  unknown  to  the  public. 

"  With  the  exception  of  New  York,  it  may  be  questioned  whether  any 
city  in  the  country  could  muster  an  exhibition  equal  to  this  in  breadth  of 
theme,  in  variety  of  subject,  in  contrasts,  methods,  and  excellence  of 
accomplishment,  from  artists  and  craftsmen  living  among  its  population." 

The  following  awards  were  made : 


Medals. 
Philip  Hale. 
Ethel  Thayeh. 


Charles  Curtis  Allen. 
Robert  Strong  Woodward. 


Earl  Edward  Sanborn. 
H.  Dudley  Murphy. 


PAINTINGS 

Portrait 

Honorable  Mention. 
Leslie  Thompson. 
Giovanni  Troccoli. 

Landscapes 

Marion  Sloane. 
Anthony  Thieme. 

Still  Life 

John  Sharman. 
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Moderns 

Frederick  C.  Bartlett.  Ernest  Stock. 

Karl  Knaths. 

Water  Colors  and  Pastels 

Frank  W.  Benson.  Mrs.  Murphy. 

John  Whorf.  A.  Lassell  Ripley. 

Stanley  Woodward. 

Miniatures 

Annie  Jackson.  Mary  Hawley. 

Laura  Coombs  Hills.  Mrs.  Carroll  Bill. 

ETCHINGS 

Medal Sears  Gallagher No.  71 

Medal Frederick  G.  Hall No.  22 

Medal Samuel  Chamberlain No.  43 

Honorable  Mention: 

Frank  W.  Benson No.  60      George  C.  Wales No.  70 

Charles  H.  Woodbury No.  56      Howard  E.  Smith No.  64 

DRAWINGS 

1st  Medal William  M.  Paxton No.  18 

2d  Medal Lillian  Westcott  Hale No.  29 

Honorable  Mention: 

Frederick  G.  Hall No.  30      A.  Lassell  Ripley No.    9 

Richard  Andrew No.  19 

STAINED  GLASS 

Tercentenary  Medals 
Earl  Edward  Sanborn.  Reynolds,  Francis  &  Rohnstock. 

C.  J.  Connick.  Margaret  Redmond. 

H.  Wright  Goodhue.  Wilbur  Herbert  Burnham. 

ECCLESIASTICAL 

Tercentenary  Medals 
Irving  &  Casson  —  A.  H.  Davenport.  John  Kirchmayer. 

A.  H.  Atkins.  Angelo  Lualdi,  Inc. 

John  Evans  and  Co.  William  S.  Ross  Co. 

HISTORICAL   PAINTINGS 
Fred  C.  Yohn.     (Tercentenary  Medal.) 

ETCHINGS   OF   CITY   OF   BOSTON 
Louis  C.  Babine.     (Tercentenary  Medal.) 

SCULPTURES 

Figures 

Medal "Joy  of  Life."     Leonard  Craske,  No.  20. 

Medal "St.  George."     Joseph  Coletti,  No.  10. 

Honorable  Mention: 

"Fantasy."     Richard  H.  Recchia,  No.  63. 

"End  of  an  Era."     Amelia  Peabody,  No.  67. 

Animals 

Medal "April."     Katharine  W.  Lane,  No.  27. 

Medal "Klipspringer."     Joseph  Coletti,  No.  69. 
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Busts 

Medal "Christ."     Ernest  Pellegrini,  No.  37. 

Medal "A.  J.  Philpott."     Bashka  Paeff,  No.  11. 

Honorable  Mention: 

"Bella  Cairns."     Hugh  Cairns,  No.  52. 

"Dorothy  Adlow."     George  Aarons,  No.  57. 

Bas-Relief 

Medal "Portrait  Beads."     Madeleine  Bartlett,  Nos.  71-74. 

Honorable  Mention: 

"Ella  Fohs."     Bashka  Paeff,  No.  38. 

"Mrs.  Francis  Parkman."     Hilda  C.  Scudder,  No.  56. 

Garden  Figures 

Medal "Standing  Boy  with  Shell."     M.  E.  Morse,  No.  28. 

Medal "The  Oldest  God."    Leonard  Craske,  No.  26. 

Honorable  Mention: 

"Hope."     Margaret  M.  Allen,  No.  21. 

"Nymph."     Mrs.  Louise  A.  Atkins,  No.  23. 
Medal  of  Distinction  to  Daniel  Chester  French. 
Medal  of  Distinction  to  Anna  Hyatt  Huntington  for  statue   "Diane  " 


Medals: 
Edward  E.  Oakes. 
Gertrude  Peet. 
Josephine  H.  Shaw. 
Reginald  Pearce. 
Frank  Gardner  Hale. 

Medals: 
Arthur  J.  Stone. 
George  C.  Gebelein. 
Karl  F.  Leinonen. 
gyllenberg  &  swanson. 
Katherine  Pratt. 

Medal: 

George  E.  Germer. 

Medals: 

Mrs.  Hobson. 
Mrs.  Groom. 
Russell  G.  Crook. 
Arthur  Baggs. 

Medals: 
Rose  Bindery. 
Miss  Mary  Crease  Sears. 
Miss  Margaret  Danforth. 
Katherine  B.  Brown. 

Medals: 

Merrymouxt  Press. 
D.  B.  Updike. 
Riverside  Press. 
Bruce  Rogers. 
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Jewelry 


Silverware 


Ecclesiastical 


Pottery 


Book  Bindery  Collection 


Printing 


Honorable  Mention: 
W.  A.  Dwiggins 
Bertha  aDd  Fred  Goudy. 
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Medals: 
Sidney  Smith. 
Dorothy  Sturgis  Harding. 
Amy  Sacker. 


Book  Plates 


Honorable  Mention: 
Alice  B.  Preston. 
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LIST   OF   JURORS 


PAINTINGS —  WATER   COLORS 

Chauncey  Rider. 
Richard  Miller. 
Harry  Vincent. 

SOCIETY  OF   CONTEMPORARY 
PAINTINGS 

GlFFORD    BEAL. 

ETCHINGS   AND   DRAWINGS 
Russell  Allen. 
H.  P.  Rossiter. 


ARTS   AND   CRAFTS 

J.  Templeman  Coolidge. 
C.  Howard  Walker. 
Charles  Ewing. 


MINIATURE   PAINTING 
Mrs.  Carroll  Bill. 

SCULPTURES 

Charles  D.  Maginnis. 
Cyrus  Dallin. 


COMMITTEES    OF    THE    BOSTON    TERCENTENARY   FINE    ARTS    AND    CRAFTS 

EXHIBITION 
Mayor  JAMES   M.   CURLEY,  Honorary  Chairman 

Honorable  JOHN   F.   FITZGERALD,  Chairman 


ART   COMMITTEE,    GENERAL 


William  T.  Aldrich,  Chairman. 
William  D.  Austin. 
T.  Jefferson  Coolidck. 
Ralph  Adams  Cram. 
Miss  Katharine  Lane. 
Arthur  A.  Shurcliff. 
Harry  Sutton,  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Philpott,  Secretary. 


Charles  D.  Maginnis. 
Frederick  G.  Hall. 
Earl  E.  Sanborn. 
Charles  Ewing. 
Miss  Mary  C.  Sears. 
George  C.  Greener. 
John  W.  Webber. 
Charles  Hopkinson. 


COMMITTEE   ON   GENERAL   ARRANGEMENTS 


George  C.  Greener. 


John  W.  Webber. 


COMMITTEE   ON   PAINTINGS 


Harry  Sutton,  Jr.,  Chairman. 
Frank  Benson. 
Philip  L.  Hale. 
Philip  Hendy. 
John  Lavalle. 


Hermann  Dudley  Murphy. 

George  Sloane. 

John  Whorf. 

A.  Lassell  Ripley. 

Frederick  G.  Hall. 


COMMITTEE   ON   MINIATURES 
Mrs.  Carroll  Bill. 


Charles  Hopkinson. 


COMMITTEE   ON    MODERN   ART 

Frederick  C.  Bartlett. 
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COMMITTEE   ON   ETCHINGS   AND   DRAWINGS 
Frederick  G.  Hall. 

COMMITTEE   ON   ARTS   AND   CRAFTS 
Miss  Mary  Crease  Sears.  Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Ropes. 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCULPTURE 
Miss  Katharine  Lane.  Joseph  Coletti. 

COMMITTEE   ON  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
Boston  Society  of  Landscape  Architecture. 

COMMITTEE   ON   STAINED   GLASS 
Earl  E.  Sanborn.  Joseph  Reynolds. 

COMMITTEE   ON   ARCHITECTURAL   MODELING   AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL   ART 

Charles  D.  Maginnis.  Carroll  Bill. 

Earl  E.  Sanborn. 

COMMITTEE   ON   STAINED   GLASS 
Earl  E.  Sanborn,  Chairman 

COMMITTEE   ON   SCULPTURE 
Miss  Katharine  Lane,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON   ECCLESIASTICAL   ROOM 
Charles  D.  Maginnis,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 
Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON  ETCHINGS 
Frederick  G.  Hall,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON   PRINTING  AND   BINDING 
Mary  C.  Sears,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON   SILVER  AND  JEWELRY 

Charles  Ewing,  Chairman. 

COMMITTEE   ON   CONTEMPORARY   MOVEMENT   IN   PAINTINGS 

Charles  Hopkinson. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  IN  THE  BOSTON  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


By  JEREMIAH   E.   BURKE,   LL.  D. 
Chairman    Committee    on    Education,    Superintendent    Boston    Public 

Schools 


The  year  1930  will  long  be  recalled  as  a  period  wherein  marked 
attention  was  given  to  the  settlement,  growth  and  development  of  Boston 
and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Numerous  committees  of  citizens 
appointed  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  James  M.  Curley,  assisted  in  mak- 
ing the  Tercentenary  most  memorable.  Old  Boston  with  her  suburbs 
united  in  proclaiming  the  achievements  of  the  city.  Old  records,  manu- 
scripts and  archives  were  searched  and  many  historical  events  were 
revealed.  Civic  pride  was  aroused,  and  Boston  seemed  to  take  on 
additional  glory. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  it  was  expected  that  the  schools  should 
take  a  conspicuous  part.  Here  popular  education  in  America  had  its 
birth.  Boston  was  founded  in  1630;  in  1635  the  Public  Latin  School 
was  established.  Dorchester  claims  the  credit  of  having  the  oldest 
school  in  the  world  supported  by  public  taxation.  Roxbury  points  to 
a  very  early  date  when  the  present  Roxbmy  Latin  School  was  founded. 
Charlestown  records  a  vote  of  an  early  town  meeting  whereby  William 
Witherell  was  paid  forty  pounds  a  year  for  keeping  the  school. 

Preparation  for  the  Tercentenary  celebration  was  started  in  the 
public  schools  long  before  the  opening  of  the  year  1930.  Early  in  1929 
the  Superintendent  circularized  all  the  head  masters  and  principals  of 
the  public  schools,  calling  attention  to  the  forthcoming  celebration 
and  appointing  committees  to  make  adequate  preparation  in  anticipation 
of  the  Tercentenary  year. 

Plans  were  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  by  the  various  com- 
mittees. These  plans  seemed  ambitious,  but,  nevertheless,  they  were 
approved  by  the  Superintendent  and  the  School  Committee.  It  was 
the  intention  of  the  Superintendent  that  the  celebration  in  the  public 
schools  should  be  all-inclusive.  Every  pupil  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  Teachers  College  was  to  share  in  the  celebration,  making  the  Ter- 
centenary year  most  memorable  in  the  lives  of  the  children  of  the  public 
schools. 
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Necessarily,  the  committees  left  a  great  deal  to  be  worked  out  by  the 
principals  and  teachers  of  the  individual  schools.  Consequently,  the 
Tercentenary  celebration,  except  for  certain  city-wide  observances,  took 
different  forms  in  the  various  schools;  but  whatever  the  form,  the  pupils 
from  all  the  grades  participated. 

To  describe  even  briefly  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  each  school 
elected  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  is  impossible  There  were  Ter- 
centenary pamphlets,  addresses,  parades,  assemblies,  tableaux,  posters, 
scrapbooks,  historical  essays,  exhibits,  pageants,  puppet  shows,  dramati- 
zations, operettas,  music  festivals,  class  recitations,  plays,  projects, 
floats,  biographies,  and  many  other  contributions  in  which  the  pupils 
were  the  principal  actors. 

In  the  kindergarten  the  Tercentenary  celebration  took  the  form 
of  simple  story-telling  and  pageants.  In  addition,  the  children  acted 
out  scenes  of  the  early  settlement  of  Boston.  They  reproduced  historical 
buildings  of  olden  days  in  blocks  and  cardboard. 

In  the  elementary  schools  programs  suitable  to  the  age  and  under- 
standing of  the  pupils  were  arranged.  The  following  report  submitted 
by  the  master  of  one  of  the  elementary  schools  may  be  taken  as  typical 
of  the  contributions  made  by  the  elementary  schools  throughout  the 
city. 

"  Every  class  in  the  district  prepared  a  contribution  to  the  Ter- 
centenary celebration.  There  was  a  wide  variation  in  the  kind  of 
exercise  prepared  in  the  different  classes.  Some  rooms  united  with 
parallel  grades  in  the  same  building  in  the  production  of  a  grade  result, 
particularly  in  some  of  our  first  grades.  The  notable  contributions  of 
primary  classes  was  a  small  Tercentenary  Pageant  of  All  Nations. 

"  Series  of  hall  exercises  were  included  in  our  regular  schedule  of 
assembly  programs  which  emphasized  outstanding  features  of  the  history 
of  Boston.  These  exercises  included  dramatization  of  original  historical 
plays  prepared  by  the  children  based  upon  historical  incidents  and 
events.  Among  them  were  the  Founding  of  Boston,  the  Boston  Tea 
Party,  The  Evacuation  of  Boston,  The  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  Wash- 
ington Taking  Command  of  the  Army. 

"  Other  classes  prepared  material  for  the  exhibit  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce.  Among  these  were  fourth  grade  projects  reproducing 
colonial  homes  and  customs. 

''Another  exhibit  was  a  fifth  grade  puppet  show  depicting  settlement 
of  Boston  and  early  life  in  the  town.  In  the  sixth  grade  a  comparison  of 
early  Boston  with  modern  Boston  in  the  form  of  life-size  figures  was 
made  by  the  children  and  used  to  display  collections  of  material  pro- 
ducing this   comparison." 
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Special  mention  should  be  made  of  a  pamphlet,  "Suggestions  for 
Tercentenary  Celebration  in  Boston  Public  Schools,  Grades  II-VI," 
which  was  prepared  by  a  committee  of  principals  and  teachers.  The 
purpose  of  this  course  of  study  was  to  give  the  children  an  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  the  Tercentenary,  to  create  a  justifiable  pride  in 
their  inheritance  and  to  guide  them  toward  future  citizenship. 

Through  the  generosity  of  book  publishers  and  the  Boston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  each  pupil  in  Grades  II-VI,  inclusive,  was  given  a  series 
of  pictures  illustrative  of  historical  events  connected  with  the  early 
life  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  These  pictures  were  used  by  the 
pupil  for  his  convenience  in  illustrating  his  compositions.  These  com- 
positions with  the  illustrations  were  made  into  scrapbooks  and  posters. 

Another  committee  compiled  a  Tercentenary  bibliography  for 
assigned  reading.  This  bibliography  was  intended  to  provide  teachers 
and  pupils  with  a  list  of  the  principal  books  on  Boston  in  the  fields  of 
biography,  education,  commerce,  industry,  geography,  history  and 
literature.  There  was  one  list  for  advanced  pupils  and  another  list  for 
the  younger  children.  The  bibliography  was  distributed  to  all  the 
schools  and  proved  a  valuable  source  of  inspiration  and  information. 

In  the  intermediate  schools  the  programs  were  even  more  varied 
and  complicated,  as  indicated  by  a  characteristic  report  submitted  by 
one  of  the  intermediate  schools. 

"  About  a  year  ago  we  began  our  planning  for  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary  year,  when,  through  the  cooperation  of  our  teachers  of 
history  and  English,  we  made  an  intensive  study  of  the  early  history  of 
Boston,  and  used  this  material  as  a  basis  of  a  number  of  themes  in  English. 

"The  settlement  of  Boston,  the  courage  and  stalwart  qualities  of  the 
Puritan  founders,  and  an  appreciation  of  the  heritage  that  is  ours  after  the 
lapse  of  three  hundred  years  were  the  motivating  influences  of  a  large  part 
of  our  character  training  during  the  past  year. 

"In  assembly  programs  various  episodes  pertaining  to  the  early 
history  of  Boston  were  dramatized. 

"The  school  participated  in  the  many  local  celebrations. 

"At  the  Boston  School  Department  pageant  at  Fenway  Park 
seventy  boys  and  girls  participated  in  the  part  of  the  pageant  carried 
on  by  the  Manual  Arts  and  Art  Departments.  Costumes  for  these 
children  were  made  by  our  Sewing  and  Art  Departments. 

"This  summer,  at  the  school  pageant,  one  of  our  teachers  had  an 
important  assignment  in  directing  the  presentation  of  'The  Beacon/ 
and  under  her  training  several  of  our  pupils  participated. 

"We  contributed  a  representative  showing  of  our  school  work  at 
the  School  Department  exhibition  held  in  the  High  School  of  Commerce 
the  past  summer." 
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The  high  schools  held  many  and  varied  exercises  and  cooperated 
liberally  in  exercises  held  under  the  direction  of  the  Tercentenary  Com- 
mittee of  the  City  of  Boston.  In  all  of  the  grades  of  the  high  schools  the 
teachers  of  the  various  subjects  prepared  materials  for  the  general  Ter- 
centenary celebration.  In  the  English  and  the  history  classes  especial 
attention  was  paid  to  current  events  pertaining  to  the  Tercentenary 
year. 

The  efforts  of  all  were  directed  toward  four  great  objectives,  the 
pageant  at  Fenway  Park  in  June,  the  exhibit  at  the  High  School  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  summer,  the  parade  at  the  opening  of  school, 
and  finally  the  application  of  the  lessons  of  the  Tercentenary  in  the 
classroom  and  assembly  hall. 

All  the  high  schools  contributed  liberally  to  the  great  pageant  at 
Fenway  Park,  teachers  and  pupils  alike  taking  an  active  part  in  all 
pertaining  to  this  celebration. 

The  district  high  schools  besides  participation  in  the  general  cele- 
bration emphasized  features  dealing  particularly  each  with  their  own 
sections.  In  East  Boston  the  building  of  the  clipper  ships;  in  Dor- 
chester the  founding  of  old  Dorchester  and  the  first  school  supported  by 
public  taxation;  in  Roxbury  the  settlement  of  the  old  town  and  conditions 
of  life  in  the  early  days  of  that  district;  in  Charlestown  the  events  lead- 
ing to  the  Revolution,  and  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  were  stressed. 

The  exhibit  at  the  High  School  of  Commerce  during  the  summer  was 
enthusiastically  supported  by  all  teachers  and  pupils.  Each  depart- 
ment in  the  various  schools  furnished  its  own  exhibit,  sending  examples 
of  the  work  of  the  pupils  in  English,  history,  mathematics,  commercial 
subjects,  drawing,  science,  domestic  arts  and  shop  work.  Some  of  the 
schools  also  contributed  freely  from  their  own  libraries  copies  of  old 
school  books  of  great  interest  by  comparison  with  those  of  our  own  day. 

The  high  schools  contributed  worthily  to  the  Tercentenary  parade 
which  was  held  in  September.  This  occurred  only  a  few  days  after 
the  opening  of  the  school  year,  and  the  boys  and  girls  had  to  be  organized 
into  marching  units  in  a  short  time.  Nearly  four  thousand  boys  and  two 
thousand  girls  participated  in  the  parade  making  one  of  the  outstanding 
features. 

Not  the  least  of  the  contributions  of  the  high  schools  to  the  Ter- 
centenary was  the  application  of  its  lessons  to  the  classroom.  In  the 
civics  classes  the  story  of  the  founding  of  Boston,  its  development  and 
growth  was  emphasized.  The  newspapers  were  scanned  for  current 
topics,  references  to  important  events  were    reviewed,  the  present  was 
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contrasted  with  the  past  -  -  all  in  an  effort  to  develop  a  proper  apprecia- 
tion of  this  wonderful  city  of  ours. 

The  American  history  classes  laid  special  stress  on  the  part  played 
by  Boston  in  the  struggle  for  colonial  rights  and,  wherever  possible,  to 
her  part  in  the  development  of  our  glorious  country. 

In  the  English  classes  prose  and  poetry  appropriate  to  the  Tercen- 
tenary year  were  used.  The  settlement  of  New  England,  its  early 
writers  and  its  old  historic  buildings  were  used  as  topics  for  compositions. 

The  Art  Department  seized  upon  the  historic  shrines  of  this  venerable 
city  and  studied  them  from  the  standpoint  of  art  and  history.  In  the 
Modern  Language  Department  the  classes  mounted  illustrated  posters 
about  the  Tercentenary  and  then  described  them  in  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  and  German. 

Assemblies  were  given  over  to  the  showing  of  films  of  historic  Boston, 
and  to  the  film  entitled  "Eve  of  the  Revolution." 

The  programs  of  the  assemblies  at  the  Teachers  College  which  follow 
may  be  regarded  as  typical  of  the  activities  carried  on  in  the  high  schools 
throughout  the  year. 

March  10,  1930  —  College  Assembly. 

Evacuation  Day  Program.     Exercises  describing  events  occurring 
in  and  around  Boston  during  the  Revolutionary  Period.     Papers 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides,  maps  and  pictures. 
May  12,  1930  —  College  Assembly. 

Old  Boston.     A  series  of  papers  by  members  of  the  student-body 

describing  the  history  of  Boston  Common;    Islands  in  Boston 

Harbor;     Early   Charlestown;     Early   Laws   and   Schools   in 

Dorchester;  Old  Roxbury;  Old  Boston  Streets;  Puritan  Sabbath. 

May  26,  1930  —  Assembly  Program. 

"  A  Day  in  Old  Boston"  —  A  play  written,  staged  and  presented  by 
second-year  kindergarten  students.     The  play  was  written,  the 
costumes  and  the  properties  prepared  by  the  students.     Its 
purpose  was  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  present  celebration 
to  children  of  Boston. 
Recognition  of  Boston's  Tercentenary  was  observed  in  one  of  the 
high  schools  by  the  staging  of  an  interesting,  pleasing  and  instructive 
pageant  under  the  direction  of  a  committee  of  teachers  from  the  various 
departments  —  history,   English,    commercial,   physical   education,    and 
music.     Twelve  episodes  marked  the  high  lights  in  Boston's  achievement 
from  the  coming  of  the  Puritans  through  the  founding  of  the  city,  the 
struggle  for  independence,  the  great  immigrations,  the  Civil  War,  "The 
Gay  Nineties,"  the  World  War,  and  its  part  in  the  industrial  life  of  the 
nation  and  the  world.     The  entire  pageant,  with  the  exception  of  one 
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episode,  was  composed  by  the  teachers  of  the  school;  lighting,  properties, 
costumes,  wigs,  dances,  chorus  and  music  were  all  school  projects.  One 
performance  was  given  in  the  Jamaica  Theater,  two  in  the  high  school 
auditorium,  and  at  the  request  of  Boston's  Tercentenary  Committee  and 
under  its  sponsorship,  two  evening  performances  were  given  at  the 
Shubert  Lyric  Theater. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Many  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  having  printing  instruc- 
tion as  part  of  their  curriculum  made  use  of  this  opportunity  to  print 
pamphlets  concerning  the  notable  events  which  occurred  in  their  imme- 
diate localities.  Some  of  these  schools  having  long  historical  records 
devoted  the  pamphlet  to  a  narration  of  these  records.  All  of  these 
pamphlets  nevertheless  pertained  to  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  The 
literary  composition  of  these  pamphlets  was  the  work  of  the  pupils  under 
the  supervision  of  the  teachers,  and  was  the  object  of  very  favorable 
comments.     A  few  specimen  pages  follow: 


The  Eliot  Beacon 


PAUL  REVERE 

On  Jan.  1, 1735  was  born  in  a  house  on  Hanover  St.  opposite 
Clark,  a  baby  who  was  named  Paul  Revere.  When  old  enough 
he  attended  the  school  on  Bennet  St.  afterwards  called  N.  Ben- 
net.  On  leaving  school  he  entered  his  Father's  shop  to  learn  the 
business  of  a  copper  and  silver  smith.  Paul  had  a  natural  talent 
for  drawing  and  designed  many  articles.  Before  many  years  he 
was  very  skillful  in  his  trade.  There  are  many  highly  prized  sil- 
ver vessels  in  the  Boston  Museum  made  by  Paul  Revere. 

In  1756  he  went  with  a  military  company  to  Crown  Point. 
On  his  return  he  was  married  -and  bought  his  father's  business. 
In  connection  with  his  copper  work  he  made  some  copper  plate 
pictures.  Some  may  be  seen  at  the  Old  State  House.  He  was  ex- 
tremely popular  among  his  associates  and  was  in  the  front  rank 
of  those  who  opposed  the  tyranny  of  the  British  Government 
He  was  one  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party.  Next  day  he  carried  an 
account  of  the  affair  to  Phil.  He  went  on  three  other  journeys 
for  the  Continental  Congress.  On  the  night  ot  "18th  of  April'  75" 
he  again  carried  a  message  for  his  country.  After  his  ride  that 
night  he  didn't  see  his  home  on  North  Sq.  for  almost  a  year.  He 
hired  a  house  in  Charlestown  and  there  his  family  joined  him. 

He  set  up  a  powder  mill  in  Stoughton  and  supplied  large 
quantities  of  powder  to  the  army.  He  was  appointed  Colonel 
and  stationed  at  Fort  William  until  the  end  of  the  war 

In  1795  he  built  a  foundry  on  Foster  St.  Here  he  made 
copper  bolts,  spikes  etc.  for  ships  being  built  in  the  North  End. 
Among  them  was  the  Constitution.  In  1801  he  erected  buildings 
tor  a  new  foundry  at  Canton.  There  the  first  sheet  copper  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  made.  He  furnished  the  copper 
material  for  the  State  House  in  1802.  In  1809  the  copper  plates 
for  Robert  Fulton's  Hudson  River  Steamboats  were  made.  More 
than  200  bells  were  cast  by  Revere. 

During  all  his  life  Revere  lived  in  Boston  In  1770  he  pur- 
chased a  house  on  Clark,  now  North  Sq.  where  he  lived  for  30 
years.  North  Sq.  was  then  one  of  the  most  exclusive  residential 
sections  of  the  town.  For  several  years  one  of  his  neighbors  was 
the  Royal  Governor  Thomas  Hi'tchinson.  who  lived  in  Garden 
Court. 

On  May  10,  1818  Paul  Revere  the  patriot.soldier,  and  mo?t 
worthy,  useful  citizen  died.  He  was  buried  in  Granary  burying 
ground  on  Tremont  St. 

Joseph  Castagnetti       Grade  6       Room   10 


EAST    BOSTON'S    STORY 

THE  SCHOOLS  OF  EAST  BOSTON 


| HE  first  school  to  be  established  on  Noddle's  Island 
was  the  "Sabbath  School,"  begun  in  July  1834,  by 
Mrs.  Haynes  and  a  niece  of  Dr.  Jeffries.  They 
gathered  the  children  of  the  Island  into  a  house  on  Webster 
Street  and  [here  taught  them  the  Scriptures. 

The  children  travelled  the  path  from  the  third  section 
to  Webster  Street  by  way  of  the  beach  at  the  west  end  of 
Maverick  Street,  and  at  high  tide  this  route  was  cut  off. 
Because  of  this  the  school  was  soon  moved  to  a  house  on 
Maverick  Street  and  was  continued  until  cold  weather. 

The  kitchen  of  the  house  was  used  as  the  school  room. 
The  children  were  taught  many  verses  from  the  Bible. 
They  studied  out  loud  so  that  the  teachers  might  know 
they  were  at  work.  Some  of  the  children  were  taught  their 
letters  so  that  they  might  be  able  to  read  the  Bible  by  them- 
selves. They  first  learned  their  letters  and  then  sang  them 
in  sing-song  fashion  to  the  teachers  to  prove  they  knew 
them. 

A  second  school,  the  Maverick  Sabbath  School,  was 
opened  in  1836  with  forty  pupils.  This  school  grew  steadily 
larger  and  by  1858  had  five  hundred  seventeen  pupils 
and  was  considered  to  have  been  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  Sabbath  schools  in  Massachusetts.  Nine  Sabbath 
schools  had  been  established  on  the  Island  by  January  1858. 

The  story  of  the  first  public  school  in  East  Boston  is 
very  interesting.  It  was  opened  on  January  4,  1836,  in  a 
room  in  one  of  the  houses  of  the  Malleable  Iron  Company 
on  Meridian  Street.  It  was  spoken  of  as  the  "primary"  school 
although  its  thirty-eight  pupils  were  of  all  ages.    The  pupils 


The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  for  1929  contained  a  most  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  history  of  education  in  Boston.  In  this  report 
all  educational  movements  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  have  been 
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carefully  denned  and  evaluated.  It  is  essentially  an  historical  resume 
of  public  school  education  and  was  used  as  a  text-book  at  Teachers  College 
in  a  course  on  the  history  of  public  education  in  Boston.  In  the  intro- 
duction to  this  document  the  Superintendent  pays  a  high  compliment  to 
the  early  fathers  of  Boston.  He  points  out  that  the  Tercentenary 
should  be  an  occasion  for  full-hearted  appreciation  of  our  glorious  inherit- 
ance, for  a  realization  of  our  far-reaching  obligations,  and  for  a  new 
resolve  to  prove  ourselves  worthy  of  the  sacred  trust  committed  to  us. 
He  points  to  the  future  and  asserts  that  it  is  imperative  that  we  enlarge 
our  inheritance  morally,  intellectually,  politically  and  materially,  and 
that  we  transmit  it  to  the  future  richer  and  more  highly  prized  as  a 
result  of  our  conscientious  stewardship. 

He  presents  the  purpose  of  his  Annual  Report  as  follows : 

"This  Annual  Report  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the  presentation  of 
certain  historical  facts  concerning  the  development  of  our  public  school 
system.  It  is  believed  that  these  data  will  be  instructive  to  the  general 
reader  and  helpful  and  stimulative  to  teachers  seeking  material  for 
classroom  programs.  It  is  hoped  that  this  memorial  volume  may  prove 
serviceable  for  future  references  and  for  further  historical  investigations." 

The  Superintendent's  Report  then  discusses  in  an  historical  way 
the  important  educational  movements  during  the  last  three  hundred 
years. 

A  TERCENTENARY  PAGEANT  BY  PLAYGROUND  CHILDREN 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Playground  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Physical  Education,  Boston  School  Committee,  a  Tercentenary 
Pageant  was  presented  on  August  11,  1930,  at  the  Tribune  on  Boston 
Common  and  three  days  later  at  the  Playstead  in  Franklin  Park.  "The 
Beanpot,"  an  historical  review  of  Boston  for  the  past  three  hundred 
years,  was  written,  directed,  costumed  and  staged  in  pantomime  form  by 
four  hundred  Boston  playground  children  and  twenty-five  teachers. 

The  pageant  included  seven  tableaux  and  ten  group  presentations. 
The  former  showed  the  Signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact,  Eliot  and 
the  Indians,  Spirit  of  '76,  Signing  of  the  Constitution,  Freeing  of  the 
Slaves,  America  Abroad,  and  Bostonia  and  Her  Children.  The  groups 
which  portrayed  episodes  were  the  Indians,  Puritans,  Dame  School 
Children,  Witches,  Redcoats,  Colonial  Dames  and  Men,  Civil  War,  and 
the  Melting  Pot  of  Irish,  Scotch,  Italian  and  Dutch  dancers. 

An  enthusiastic  and  appreciative  audience  estimated  at  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  thousand  people  was  attracted  to  Boston  Common 
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while  over  five  thousand  witnessed  the  performance  at  the  Playstead. 
Children  of  all  descents  and  from  all  sections  of  the  city  united  in  making 
the  pageant  the  success  it  proved  to  be.  The  children  and  teachers  were 
proud  of  the  privilege  given  them  to  participate  in  the  city-wide  Ter- 
centenary celebration. 

PAGEANT  —  THE   TREE   OF  KNOWLEDGE 

On  Tuesday,  June  10,  a  pageant  entitled  "The  Tree  of  Knowledge" 
was  presented  by  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boston  public  schools  at 
Fenway  Park,  Boston.  The  presentation  of  this  pageant  was  made 
possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee 
with  the  Boston  School  Committee,  and  the  generosity  of  the  Boston 
American  League  Baseball  Club,  whose  president  donated  the  use  of 
Fenway  Park.  More  than  4,500  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Boston  public 
schools  participated  in  this  feature. 

The  text  of  the  pageant  traced  the  development  of  the  Boston 
school  system  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  present,  while  various  episodes 
in  a  processional  demonstrated  in  a  striking  manner  the  growth  of  the 
curriculum.  The  presentation  began  with  a  prologue,  featuring  an  opening 
chorus  of  male  voices.  This  was  followed  by  a  processional  in  which 
the  characters  of  the  pageant  participated.  They  marched  onto  the 
stage  which  had  been  constructed  in  the  middle  of  the  park.  The  char- 
acters were  a  Herald,  The  Spirit  of  Boston,  Poverty,  Ignorance,  Bondage, 
Crime,  Liberty,  Free  Press,  Free  Schools,  Free  Church,  Free  Education, 
and  the  Three  R's:  Reading,  'Riting  and  'Rithmetic.  These  last  were 
represented  as  the  constant  attendants  of  Education  —  never  away  from 
her  presence.  In  the  text  of  the  prologue,  the  Herald  addressed  the 
citizens  of  Boston,  welcomed  all  the  visitors  and  invited  them  to  hark  to 
the  Spirit  of  Boston  who  interprets  the  older  aspirations,  the  new  vision 
and  the  faith  and  life  of  the  people.  The  Spirit  of  Boston  then  spoke 
of  the  early  days  of  the  settlement  in  the  wilderness  of  those  seeking  to 
establish  a  perfect  commonwealth.  Present,  however,  were  Poverty, 
Ignorance,  Bondage  and  Crime.  To  banish  these  is  the  mission  of 
Education. 

Following  the  prologue  came  the  first  period.  In  this  period  the 
development  of  education  from  the  earliest  days  to  the  Revolution  was 
depicted.  It  opened  with  a  hymn  to  Education.  Then  Education 
spoke  and  invited  all  to  witness  the  development  of  education  in  the 
early  days.  Then  followed  a  procession.  First,  a  group  consisting  of 
teacher  and  pupils,  depicting  the  work  of  the  Dame  School,  marched 
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around  the  field.  There  followed  a  group  representing  the  Public  Latin 
School,  established  in  1635.  John  Harvard  came  next,  followed  by  a 
group  representing  the  overseers  and  the  first  graduating  class  of  Harvard 
College.  Next,  a  group  depicting  a  writing  and  ciphering  school  typical 
of  those  established  in  1682.  The  establishment  of  these  latter  schools 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  common  schools  of  Boston.  A  most  inter- 
esting group  was  the  final  one  of  this  part.  It  depicted  the  protest  of 
the  Boston  school  boys  against  the  interference  with  their  coasting  along 
Beacon-School  street  by  the  British  soldiers  in  the  days  just  before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolution. 

The  second  period  was  introduced  by  the  character  representing 
Education.  Her  speech  described  how  a  mighty  nation  began  its  growth 
and  how  education  was  cared  for  in  the  period  up  to  the  Civil  War. 
The  processional  of  this  part  was  headed  by  groups  representing  the 
" double  headed"  school,  a  system  that  remained  distinctly  a  Boston 
type  of  elementary  education  until  about  1850,  when  the  modern  "  single 
headed  school"  superseded  it.  A  group  representing  the  primary  schools 
followed.  These  schools  were  first  established  in  1819  for  children 
between  the  ages  of  four  and  seven  years.  As  a  result  of  the  establish- 
ment of  this  type  of  school,  the  Dame  School  passed  into  oblivion.  The 
next  group  represented  the  English  High  School,  the  oldest  general  public 
high  school  in  the  United  States,  established  in  1821.  The  final  group 
in  the  processional  represented  the  Girls'  High  School. 

At  the  conclusion  a  music  festival  was  presented,  showing  the  work 
done  in  music  in  the  Boston  public  schools  at  the  present  time.  Vocal 
music  was  introduced  into  the  public  schools  of  this  country  in  Boston 
in  1830,  and  it  has  developed  steadily  up  to  the  present.  The  work  in 
instrumental  music  represents  one  of  the  finest  accomplishments  of  the 
public  schools  of  today.  The  participants  in  this  feature  were  the  Boston 
Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
Band;  a  grade  chorus  composed  of  pupils  from  fifteen  of  the  Boston 
public  schools ;  and  a  rhythmic  orchestra  which  included  pupils  from  five 
of  the  primary  schools. 

The  story  of  education  in  the  third  period,  "the  new  era"  was 
introduced  by  a  Hymn  of  Aspiration  sung  by  male  voices.  Then  followed 
a  speech  by  Education,  describing  how  the  Tree  of  Knowledge  has  today 
grown  to  heroic  size  so  that  its  branches  extend  over  all  fields  of  educa- 
tion. The  processional  was  led  by  members  of  the  graduating  class 
of  the  Teachers  College,  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  Boston  teachers. 
Then  followed  demonstrations  by  members  of  the  Kindergarten  Depart- 
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merit,  showing  the  work  of  pupils  in  the  kindergartens  of  the  public 
schools;  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Household  Science  and  Arts; 
the  work  of  the  Department  of  Manual  Arts;  the  work  in  Character 
Education,  recently  introduced  into  the  schools;  and  the  work  of  the 
Department  of  School  Hygiene.  The  final  demonstration  was  of  the 
various  features  of  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Physical  Education. 
The  processional  concluded  with  a  marching  song,  sung  by  the  male 
chorus. 

The  pageant  was  brought  to  a  close  with  an  Epilogue,  in  which 
the  various  characters  proclaimed  the  success  of  Education  in  casting 
off  the  black  robes  of  Ignorance,  removing  the  chains  from  Bondage 
and  banishing  Crime.  The  pageant  was  ended  with  the  Hymn  of  Boston, 
sung  by  male  voices,  a  salute  to  the  flag,  and  the  singing  of  the  "  Star- 
Spangled  Banner "  by  the  assembled  audience. 

The  successful  production  of  the  pageant  was  made  possible  by  the 
unselfish  work  of  principals  and  teachers  of  the  schools  throughout  the 
city,  who  cooperated  with  the  various  committees  and  the  directors  in 
presenting  the  work. 

EDUCATIONAL  EXHIBIT 

The  educational  and  historical  exhibit  at  the  High  School  of  Com- 
merce was  viewed  by  more  than  two  thousand  visitors.  There  were 
thirty-three  booths  containing  specimens  of  pupils'  work  from  the  earliest 
recorded  years  to  the  present  day.  There  were  also  eighteen  side  exhibits 
containing  posters,  statistics,  and  so  forth;  and  tracing  the  development  of 
various  departments  and  activities  in  the  school  service.  Old  school 
books  were  exhibited  and  proved  a  very  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit. 

In  the  same  way  old  school  furniture  from  the  split  log  of  the  early 
days  to  the  most  modern  furniture  used  in  our  school  buildings  was 
displayed. 

A  model  house  completely  furnished  was  an  exhibit  of  the  skill  of 
the  boys  in  our  vocational  schools. 

A  statement  written  by  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion in  Massachusetts,  sums  up  the  exhibit  and  its  appeal  to  our  citizens. 

I  have  spent  some  time  in  visiting  this  exhibit,  and  I  want  to  say  that 
it  is  among  the  very  best  of  the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen.  Every 
parent  and  citizen  of  Boston,  as  well  as  visitors,  should  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  an  admirable  cross-section  of  a  great  and  progressive 
school  system.     An  inspection  of  it  will  gratify  the  friends  of  the  schools 
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and  will  go  far  toward  answering  many  of  the  questions  which  intelligent 
critics  of  education  are  raising.  The  school  authorities  and  teachers, 
who  must  have  put  a  great  amount  of  work  into  the  preparation  of  this 
exhibit,  are  entitled  to  the  highest  praise  for  the  excellent  way  in  which 
they  have  demonstrated  the  work  of  the  schools. 

It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuous   and  meritorious  of  the 
contributions  to  the  Tercentenary  celebration. 

MUSIC    IN    THE    TERCENTENARY    CELEBRATION 

The  Department  of  Music  supervises  the  musical  education  of 
every  child  in  the  Boston  public  school  system,  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  Teachers  College.  A  partial  enumeration  of  its  contribution  to  the 
Tercentenary  celebration  follows : 

Beginning  early  in  the  year,  on  May  21,  all  the  bands  and  bugle 
and  drum  corps  throughout  the  city  assisted  in  a  musical  festival  on 
Boston  Common  at  the  opening  of  the  Tercentenary  program. 

On  May  28,  in  Symphony  Hall,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Commission,  and  at  its  invitation, 
four  thousand  children  presented  a  beautiful  and  inspiring  program  of 
songs;  they  were  aided  in  this  program  by  the  members  of  the  Boston 
Public  School  Symphony  Orchestra,  Boston  Public  School  Symphony 
Band,  and  the  Boston  Public  School  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra.  Taken 
altogether  this  was  one  of  the  outstanding  artistic  events  of  the  Ter- 
centenary year. 

On  June  4,  Dorchester  Day,  a  large  instrumental  group,  together 
with  the  glee  clubs  from  the  various  schools  of  Dorchester,  took  a  promi- 
nent part  in  the  events  of  the  day. 

On  June  6  the  Boston  Public  School  Junior  Symphony  Orchestra 
presented  a  Tercentenary  concert  which  was  keenly  appreciated  by  a 
large  gathering.  This  concert,  presented  by  pupils  in  native  costumes, 
included  folk  songs  of  several  nations. 

In  the  pageant  depicting  the  growth  of  education,  given  at  Fenw  ay 
Park,  two  thousand  pupils,  together  with  the  Boston  Public  School 
Symphony  Band  and  the  girls'  band  from  the  High  School  of  Practical 
Arts,  presented  the  musical  numbers. 

On  September  16,  the  dignified  and  inspiring  exercises  in  dedication 
of  the  Founders'  Memorial,  on  Boston  Common,  were  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Mayor.  At  His  Honor's  invitation  the  Glee  Club  of 
the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls  offered  a  musical  program  to  the 
delight  of  the  large  gathering. 
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On  September  16,  in  the  Towne  Meeting,  held  in  Boston  Garden, 
in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston  and  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  England, 
two  thousand  school  children  provided  a  musical  chorus. 

In  the  great  parade  of  September  17,  six  thousand  boys  and  girls  of 
the  high  schools  took  part.  The  music  was  furnished  for  these  school 
organizations  entirely  by  the  school  bands,  fife  and  drum  corps,  and 
bugle  and  drum  corps. 

Finally,  on  October  12,  when  the  Columbus  Stadium  in  South 
Boston  was  dedicated  and  opened  to  the  public,  as  a  part  of  the  Ter- 
centenary program,  the  glee  clubs  from  the  South  Boston  schools,  number- 
ing one  thousand  children,  rendered  an  artistic  program  of  vocal  music. 

In  this  ambitious  program  extending  throughout  the  year  1930 
every  individual  in  the  public  schools,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
Teachers  College  pupil  played  his  individual  part.  Thus  every  child 
had  brought  home  to  him  the  lessons  of  the  year,  and  a  clearer  apprecia- 
tion of  the  inestimable  heritage  which  we  have  received  from  the  fore- 
fathers, the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY   IN  PAGEANTRY 


By   EVA  WHITING  WHITE 
Chairman  of  Committee  on  Pageantry 


The  out-of-door  celebration  in  connection  with  the  Boston  Tercen- 
tenary began  with  Mayor's  Night  at  the  Tribune  on  Boston  Common 
on  July  the  sixteenth  and  continued  until  September  fifth.  Never  in 
the  history  of  the  country  have  such  numbers  of  people  assembled  evening 
after  evening.  It  is  estimated  that  seventy-five  thousand  were  present 
to  see  the  final  pageant  "The  Soul  of  America." 

Early  in  1930  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  appointed  a 
subcommittee  on  pageantry,  of  which  the  following  were  members: 
Susan  Lee,  Ida  Fendel,  Frederick  J.  Soule,  Eva  Whiting  White,  chair- 
man. In  March  the  committee  presented  to  Mayor  James  M.  Curley 
its  suggestions,  namely,  that  a  succession  of  programs  be  given  at  the 
Tribune  on  the  Common  and  at  the  Playstead  at  Franklin  Park. 

There  would  have  been  nothing  unusual  in  such  a  series  of  events 
had  it  not  been  that  the  plan  was  centered  about  four  ideas :  First,  that 
there  should  be  presented  visually  the  history  of  Boston  and  the  develop- 
ments in  that  history  which  have  stimulated  the  growth  of  democratic 
government  throughout  the  world;  second,  that  as  many  varied  interests 
as  possible  should  participate  in  the  programs;  third,  that  the  evenings 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  Boston  would  demonstrate  to  itself 
its  latent  talent  embedded  in  those  arts  that  are  welded  in  the  worthy 
dramatic  performance  and  in  the  fine  concert;  and  fourth,  that  to  the 
demonstration  of  our  native  art  should  be  added  the  demonstration  of 
the  genius  of  our  foreign-born  citizens.  An  appropriation  of  $8,000 
was  made  to  further  the  work  of  the  committee  in  meeting  the  expenses 
of  transportation,  costuming,  stage  hands  and  professional  assistants. 
The  committee  served  without  compensation.  Community  Service,  Inc., 
of  Boston  gave  the  services  of  Doris  M.  Celley,  who  organized  the  partici- 
pants, and  George  H.  Beaulieu,  a  Yankee  Division  man,  the  youngest  of 
seven  brothers  who  saw  service  in  France,  was  engaged  as  the  technical 
expert. 

The  work  of  the  Pageant  Committee  was  placed  by  the  Mayor  under 
the    immediate    supervision    of    the    Director    of    Public    Celebrations, 
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J.  Philip  O'Connell,  to  whose  mastery  of  detail  the  success  of  the  season 
is  due,  as  well  as  to  Frank  B.  Howland,  who  took  charge  of  the  lighting 
and  stage  equipment. 

The  clear  evenings  of  the  summer,  in  a  season  of  unusual  weather, 
enabled  the  program  to  move  forward  with  few  changes, —  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  at  the  Tribune,  and  Tuesday  and 
Thursday  evenings  in  the  Roxbury-Dorchester  district,  at  Franklin 
Park.  Only  three  postponements  were  found  necessary  in  connection 
with  the  thirty-one  evenings. 

As  soon  as  the  plans  of  the  Pageant  Committee  were  announced, 
they  met  with  enthusiastic  response  from  both  the  press  and  the  public. 
On  the  opening  night,  Mayor's  Night,  the  thirty-five  hundred  seats 
provided  by  the  city  were  taken  by  seven  o'clock  for  the  eight-thirty 
o'clock  performance.  That  night,  as  well  as  on  the  succeeding  nights, 
thousands  stood  from  two  to  two  hours  and  a  half  in  rapt  attention. 
The  rounds  of  applause  showed  how  closely  the  action  on  the  stage  was 
followed.  Boston  can  be  proud  of  many  things,  but  especially  proud  of 
the  courtesy  and  intelligence  of  her  people  en  masse. 

The  mayors  of  New  England  were  the  guests  of  the  city  on  July  6. 
The  presiding  officer  was  the  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald,  Chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Tercentenary  Committee.  The  welcome  and  address  of  the 
evening  were  given  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor,  James  M.  Curley.  As 
indicative  of  the  unity  that  has  marked  the  celebration,  members  from 
the  following  choirs  joined  in  a  Liberty  Chorus:  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
St.  Joseph's  Church,  Trinity  Church,  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Church 
and  the  Lasell  Seminary  Music  School.  Mr.  John  E.  Daniels,  Jr., 
was  the  choir  leader. 

Moreover,  on  this  evening  the  historical  presentations  began.  In 
tableaux  were  shown  the  first  Americans,—  the  American  Indians, —  as 
excerpts  from  Bryant's  poem  "Thanatopsis"  and  from  Longfellow's 
poem  "Hiawatha"  were  read.  Then  came  "A  Puritan  Family,"  followed 
by  "Paul  Revere's  Ride."  The  finale  was  "George  Washington,  the 
First  President  of  the  United  States."  As  the  audience  joined  in  sing- 
ing "The  Star-Spangled  Banner,"  at  the  close  of  the  evening,  a  kind  of 
reverence  for  the  occasion  seemed  to  sweep  over  those  who  were  present. 
Next  morning  the  papers  carried  such  captions  as  "The  Public  Now  at 
School  in  City  Celebrations."  In  truth,  that  was  so,  for  on  succeeding 
nights  there  were  shown  our  national  and  local  heroes  and  many  a  scene 
out  of  the  heart  of  our  national  experience. 

The  first  evening  at  Franklin  Park  came  on  July  29,  when  Alexander 
Brin  presided  and  Hon.   John  F.   Fitzgerald  gave  the  address  of  the 
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occasion.  The  Liberty  Chorus  sang  and  the  tableaux  that  were  shown 
on  the  Common  on  Mayor's  Night  were  repeated. 

The  first  complete  pageant  of  the  summer  was  given  by  the  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation.  It  was  called  "The  Newsboy"  and  was  pre- 
sented under  the  direction  of  Hazel  Albertson,  assisted  by  Albert  H. 
Davis  and  Vera  W.  Hill.  There  was  a  real  significance  in  banding 
together  "newsies"  from  all  over  the  city  in  a  performance  of  such 
historical  importance.  The  pageant  told  the  story  of  the  carrying  of 
news  from  the  beginning  of  history.  Mercury  was  shown  and  the  runners 
of  ancient  days:  The  heralds  of  the  Romans  and  the  messengers  of 
kings;  Gutenberg,  the  inventor  of  printing,  appeared  to  the  life.  Then 
came  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  with  the  Town 
Crier,  to  be  followed  by  printing  in  the  New  World  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can newspaper  "The  Boston  News  Letter"  —  1704.  Benjamin  Franklin 
was  greeted  by  much  hand-clapping  when  he  appeared  as  the  first 
American  newsboy,  1720,  distributing  "The  New  England  Courant," 
as  were  certain  other  illustrious  newsboys,  such  as  Adolph  Ochs,  now 
chief  owner  of  the  New  York  Times,  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis  of  the  famous 
Philadelphia  publishing  house,  and  Thomas  Edison,  "the  most  versatile 
inventor  in  history." 

July  30  was  "Navy  Night."  Captain  Benyaurd  B.  Wygant,  in 
charge  of  the  Naval  R.  0.  T.  C.  at  Harvard  University,  and  who  com- 
manded a  destroyer  that  operated  from  Queenstown,  Ireland,  during 
the  World  War,  was  in  charge  of  the  personnel.  On  "Navy  Night"  the 
tableaux  were  as  follows : 

Tableau      I. —  Neptune,  the  friend  of  sailors. 

Tableau    II. —  John   Paul  Jones,    commander  of  the   "Bon  Homme 

Richard,"  who  in  1778  captured  sixteen  ships  of  the 
enemy  in  six  weeks. 

Tableau  III. —  Stephen  Decatur. 

Tableau   IV. —  Captain  James  Lawrence.     As  this  scene  faded  from 

sight,  every  one  present  on  Boston  Common  knew 
that  the  War  of  1812  brought  forth  many  heroes  and 
that  it  was  Lawrence  who,  when  mortally  wounded, 
uttered  those  famous  words  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Tableau     V. —  Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  whose  "We  have  met  the  enemy 

and  they  are  ours"  rang  throughout  the  nation. 

Tableau   VI. —  "The  Constitution" — the  patriarch  of  the  American 

Navy  and  the  vessel  that  has  been  preserved  as  a  result 
of  the  generous  contributions  of  men,  women  and 
children  throughout  the  country. 
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Then,  on  August  1,  came  "Radio  Night/'  when  developments  in  the 
scientific  and  mechanical  fields  were  shown.  This  program,  with  the 
accompanying  musical  numbers,  was  under  the  auspices  of  Will  Dodge  of 
WEEI,  the  Edison  Company.  There  appeared  Benjamin  Franklin, 
this  time  as  the  discoverer  of  electricity.  Then  came  the  laying  of  the 
first  cable;  the  invention  of  the  telephone  by  Alexander  Graham  Bell, 
professor  at  Boston  University  1874-75;  the  use  of  electricity  in  lighting, 
and  finally,  "The  Radio."* 

One  of  the  most  telling  evenings  in  the  historical  series  was  that  of 
August  11,  when  "The  Bean  Pot"  —  a  pageant  -  -  was  presented  by  the 
Playground  Department  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Nathaniel  Young,  director,  and  Julia  Murphy,  supervisor.  The  author 
of  the  pageant  was  Marjorie  F.  Murphy.  Three  hundred  seventy  boys 
and  girls  from  many  districts  took  part.  This  pageant  brought  out 
the  chief  historical  episodes  from  the  signing  of  the  Mayflower  Compact 
to  the  close  of  the  World  War.  No  child  who  took  part  in  the  performance 
will  forget  the  Tercentenary. 

In  the  early  days  of  this  country,  the  history  of  the  French  and  of  the 
early  settlers  from  England  was  closely  intertwined,  so  it  was  but  fitting 
that  one  of  the  historical  evenings  should  tell  the  story.  Therefore,  on 
August  29,  "France  and  the  New  World"  was  presented  by  a  committee, 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Cyrille  Chiasson  and  by  a  cast  of  French 
heritage.  The  director  and  author  of  the  pageant  was  Marie  Eugenie 
Jobin.  The  period  of  time  covered  was  from  1523,  when  Francis  I.  of 
France  assigned  Verrazano  to  the  mission  of  exploring  the  New  World, 
to  1781  —  the  date  of  the  surrender  of  Cornwallis  at  Yorktown,  in  the 
glory  of  which  both  Lafayette  and  Washington  shared. 

On  the  Tribune,  on  Boston  Common,  Cartier  appeared  —  1534; 
then  Champlain  exploring  America  in  1604.  The  first  French  settlers 
landed  on  this  continent  in  1617,  and  in  1620  came  Priscilla  Molines, 
with  the  Pilgrims  —  the  French  girl  whose  romance  with  John  Alden 
has  been  woven  into  an  American  folk  story.  Then  in  1639  the  French 
missionaries  —  priests  and  nuns  —  arrived.  From  1669-82  La  Salle  and 
Frontenac  play  their  part  in  American  history.  1683  sees  French  Hugue- 
nots in  Boston.  Paul  Revere,  our  Revolutionary  hero,  was  presented 
as  a  Huguenot.  Evangeline  and  Gabriel  Lajeunesse  and  the  deportation 
of  the  Acadians  were  shown,  and,  finally,  the  coming  of  Lafayette. 

"The  Soul  of  America,"  an  historical  pageant-drama,  closed  the 
series  of  evenings.  This  will  be  described  later  in  connection  with  the 
part  that  the  Pageant  Committee  took  in  Boston  Week. 
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Many  of  the  programs,  as  here  outlined,  as  well  as  the  musical 
evenings  and  the  evenings  in  charge  of  the  racial  groups,  were  repeated 
at  Franklin  Park. 

As  to  music,  every  effort  was  made  to  see  that  the  events  scheduled 
reached  a  high  point  of  artistic  excellence.  The  bands  and  orchestras 
that  accompanied  the  pageants  were  chosen  with  care.  The  singing  of 
the  choruses  will  long  be  remembered,  as  will,  also,  the  native  songs  as 
given  by  the  foreign-born  societies,  which  will  be  emphasized  under  the 
contributions  made  by  those  societies. 

An  impressive  program  of  religious  and  secular  music  was  given  on 
July  28  by  the  Lasell  Seminary  Music  School.  Compositions  of  Chadwick, 
Foote,  Mascagni,  Beach,  Praetorius,  Bach,  Mendelssohn,  and  Handel 
were  sung  by  two  hundred  voices  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Francis 
Findlay  of  the  New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 

On  July  31,  at  Franklin  Park,  and  on  August  4,  on  the  Common, 
Henry  Gideon,  organist  at  the  Temple  Adath  Israel,  arranged  a  rarely 
beautiful  program,  finely  interpreted  by  soloists  from  the  Temple  choir 
and  by  the  choir  itself. 

On  August  1  the  Will  Dodge  Orchestra  gave  a  concert  at  the  Tribune 
at  which  compositions  by  Meyerbeer,  Herbert,  Hosmer  and  Schubert 
were  played.     Also,  three  interesting  early  American  airs  were  sung: 

(a)  Chester  —  1778  —  "Song  of  the  Revolution,"  a  song  popular  in 

its  day  and  sung  by  our  early  patriots  in  their  homes  and  at  camp. 

(b)  Mitcham  — 1791.     (Worcester   Collection  of    Sacred     Harmony.) 

(c)  Sheep    in    Clusters.     Early    American.     Harmonized    by    Samuel 

Endicott. 

On  July  23,  on  the  Common,  and  on  August  26,  at  Franklin  Park, 
the  chorus  from  the  Italian  Opera  Club,  Mme.  Emilia  Ippolito,  director, 
sang  excerpts  from  Aida,  I  Pagliacci,  Cavalleria  Rusticana  and  Rigoletto 
Hon.  Frank  Leveroni  gave  the  address  of  the  evening  on  July  23. 

The  singing  of  the  Polish  Lira  chorus  on  Polish  Night  brought  out 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  musical  organizations  in  the  community  that 
equal  this  mixed  chorus.  Their  leader,  Anthony  Nurczynski,  proved  a 
musician  of  a  high  order. 

Scarcely  one,  of  an  audience  of  thirty  thousand  people,  stirred 
during  the  concert  of  the  Negro  chorus  on  September  5,  while  thunderous 
applause  greeted  the  singing  of  certain  spirituals  by  a  male  quartet 
the  members  of  which  had  been  carefully  chosen.  Mention  must  also  be 
made  of  the  fine  singing  of  Mme.  Dorothy  Richardson,  the  organizer 
and  leader  of    the  musical   groups  that  appeared. 
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One  of  the  most  successful  evenings  was  that  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Knights  of  Columbus,  when  a  charming  musical  comedy,  "Priscilla," 
was  given.  The  singing  and  acting  were  admirable.  The  performance 
was  a  contribution,  indeed,  to  the  program  of  the  summer.  Mr.  Edmund 
L.  Dolan,  City  Treasurer,  was  chairman  of  the  occasion. 

Fifty  years  ago  our  population  was  homogeneous.  Today  Boston  is 
a  cosmopolitan  city  whose  future  rests  upon  the  interplay  of  many  races. 
Each  race  has  its  unique  contribution  to  make  and  since  the  heritage  of 
each  race  makes  its  contribution  possible,  the  Tercentenary  Pageant 
Committee,  in  planning  the  evenings  devoted  to  the  racial  groups,  decided 
to  present  certain  phases  of  their  history  exactly  as  American  history 
had  been  presented,  and  to  combine  with  the  historical  presentations  the 
folk  dance  and  folk  music. 

The  first  of  those  evenings  came  on  July  25,  under  the  auspices  of 
Rev.  J.  Zelechivsky.  It  was  Ukrainian  Night.  The  quick  response  of 
the  audience  as  the  first  of  the  one  hundred  fifty  participants,  dressed  in 
their  native  costume,  stepped  to  the  platform  proved  how  popular  the 
evenings  were  to  be.  The  presiding  officer,  Peter  Grogzinsky,  told  the 
audience  that  forty  million  Ukrainians  dwell  in  Southeastern  Europe 
and  that  they  are  a  people  who  possess  a  high  culture.  His  statement 
that  during  the  years  of  oppression  by  the  Russians  their  national  con- 
sciousness had  been  kept  alive  in  their  poetry,  folk  songs  and  folk  dancing, 
was  a  telling  introduction  to  the  program  that  followed,  which  consisted 
of  "Memories  from  the  Highlands,"  a  folk  sketch;  folk  songs  and  Cossack 
dancing.  This  program  also  met  with  a  most  cordial  response  at  Franklin 
Park  on  August  5. 

German  Night  was  arranged  by  the  United  German  Societies  of 
Boston,  of  which  Jacob  Reiss  was  general  chairman.  Mrs.  Erdine 
Tredennick  Oedell  directed  the  mixed  chorus,  while  Mr.  Benjamin 
Guckenberger  led  the  male  chorus.  Mr.  Joseph  Schreiber  directed 
the  gymnastic  exhibition  given  by  the  ladies'  and  men's  classes  of  the 
Boston  Turnverein,  Deutscher  Arbeiter  Turnverein  and  Maiden  Turn- 
verein.  The  original  Yankee  Division  Band  under  Gerald  Frazee,  which 
led  the  Yankee  Division  during  the  World  War,  played.  Boston  can 
well  be  proud  of  the  qualities  exemplified  by  this  race. 

Next  came  Polish  Night  —  John  Grum,  chairman  —  which  was  an 
evening  of  folk  dancing  and  of  choral  singing,  with  tenor  solos  from  the 
opera  "Halka,"  by  St.  Moniuska,  sung  by  M.  Kawezynski,  and  a  soprano 
solo  from  the  same  opera  by  Mme.  Nurczynski.  This  was  an  evening  of 
high  excellence. 
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Scottish  Night  —  William  C.  Ross,  chairman  —  proved  so  popular 
that  at  several  points  the  program  was  stopped  by  bursts  of  applause. 
Tableaux  followed  the  playing  of  the  bagpipes,  the  Highland  Fling  and 
Sword  Dance  and  the  rare  singing  of  Edward  MacHugh.  The  tableaux 
were  "The  Fiery  Cross/'  " Prayer  Before  the  Battle  of  Bannockburn," 
"Mary,  Queen  of  Scots/'  "Robert  Burns/'  "Comin'  Thro'  the  Rye" 
and  "  Auld  Lang  Syne." 

One  of  the  most  colorful  evenings  in  the  series  was  arranged  by  the 
Armenian  Committee  —  Captain  Sarkis  Zartarian,  chairman.  On  this 
evening  the  audience  was  privileged  to  hear  the  Hymn  to  Massachusetts, 
words  by  Clara  Endicott  Sears,  music  composed  by  Mrs.  M.  H.  Gulesian, 
sung  by  Mme.  Rose  Zulalian.  The  feature  of  the  occasion  was  an  his- 
torical pageant  which  presented  the  heroes  of  Armenia,  showed  different 
epochs  in  civilization  and  presented  Armenia's  contribution  to  the  world. 
Dr.  H.  Zovickian  directed  the  pageant. 

The  Norwegian  contribution  to  the  program  consisted  of  musical 
numbers  and  a  series  of  telling  tableaux  given  at  Franklin  Park,  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  E.  Nyman  Figved.  Dr.  A.  N.  Gilbertson,  also, 
gave  a  brief  review  of  Norwegian  history  before  the  tableaux  were  pre- 
sented. The  tableaux  are  listed  herewith:  "Leif  Ericsson,"  "St.  Olaf," 
the  patron  saint  of  Norway,  "Bjornstjerne  Bjornson,"  lyric  poet  and 
composer  of  the  Norwegian  national  anthem;  "Henryk  Ibsen,"  father 
of  modern  drama;  "Edward  Grieg,"  the  great  composer;  "Captain 
Roald  Amundsen." 

"Lithuanian  Night"  at  the  Playstead  was  in  charge  of  Vincent  A. 
Jenkin;  John  Dirwallis  conducted  the  Gabija  Choir.  Perhaps  no  pro- 
gram of  the  summer  had  more  value,  as  the  history  of  Lithuania  is  not 
generally  known.     That  history  was  unfolded  through: 

Tableau      I. —  Grand  Duke  Vitautas,  who  led  Lithuania  to  freedom, 

and  under  whose  rule  Lithuania  reached  the  zenith  of 
her  power.  Her  territory  at  that  time  extended 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

Tableau    II. —  Vincas    Kudirka,    composer   of  the   national   anthem. 

Tableau  III. —  A  Lithuanian  School. 

Tableau   IV. —  A  Shrine.     Lithuania  is  deeply  religious. 

Tableau     V. —  The  Bride.     At  a  wedding  a  whole  Lithuanian  town 

shares  in  the  joy. 

Tableau   VI. —  The  Lithuanians  of  America. 
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"Syrian  Night"  drew  a  vast  throng  to  the  Common  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  a  pageant  depicting  the  religious  foundation  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testaments  would  be  presented.  The  evening  was  in  charge 
of  Rt.  Rev.  Archimandrite  Peter  Abouzeid.     The  episodes  shown  were: 

1.  Creation  of  Man. 

2.  Expulsion  of  Adam  and  Eve  from  the  Garden  of  Eden. 

3.  Murder  of  Abel  by  Cain  and  the  Banishment  of  Cain. 

4.  The  Flood  —  Noah  and  the  Ark. 

5.  Moses  —  The  Ten  Commandments. 

6.  Birth  of  Christianity. 

7.  Spreading  the  Gospel  throughout  the  world. 

The  chorus  sang  beautifully  the  Syrian-Lebanese  Hymn  "  Thanks- 
giving to  God." 

On  "International  Night"  ten  nationalities  were  represented.  The 
stage  was  a  riot  of  color.  Outstanding  in  the  evening's  program  —  judged 
by  the  reactions  of  the  audience  —  was  the  singing  of  a  group  of  Swedish 
songs  by  Maude  Erickson.  Each  nationality  had  had  its  evening.  On 
this  night  they  joined  as  one  in  honor  of  the  founding  of  Boston.  It 
was  a  memorable  gathering. 

On  September  5,  when  the  Negro  program  was  presented,  fully 
thirty  thousand  people  must  have  assembled.  The  program  was  arranged 
by  Mme.  Dorothy  Richardson  and  was  gripping  in  its  effectiveness. 
There  was  scarcely  a  sound  on  the  Common  when  the  first  tableau  was 
shown,  —  the  death  of  Crispus  Attucks,  whose  monument  stands  only  a 
few  rods  beyond,— through  the  spirituals  "I'm  a  Rollin',"  "Keep  Me 
from  Sinking  Down,"  "Walk  Together,  Children,"  to  the  tableaux  which 
reproduced  the  Shaw  Monument,  showed  Harriet  Tubman,  then  Lincoln, 
and  ended  with  a  tableau  in  which  living  colored  veterans  of  '61  posed. 
Then  came  the  spiritual,  "Bear  Your  Burdens,"  followed  by  "The  Star 
Spangled  Banner."  It  was  an  evening  long  to  be  remembered  and  ended 
the  summer  series. 

The  Pageant  Committee  swung  into  action  again  when  it  helped  to 
organize  Division  VII  of  the  greatest  of  parades  on  September  17  —  the 
division  of  racial  groups.  What  had  been  shown  on  the  Common  and 
at  Franklin  Park  was  presented  in  a  succession  of  floats  designed  with 
the  same  artistry  as  had  been  shown  in  the  preceding  months  and  with 
the  same  fine  posing  and  massing  of  gorgeous  costumes.  And,  finally, 
on  September  19  there  was  presented  "The  Soul  of  America,"  written 
by  Marion  Lord  Tarbox  and  developed  as  a  cooperative  responsibility 
by  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  Community  Service. 
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By  eight  o'clock  there  seemed  to  be  scarcely  standing  room  left  on  the 
Common.  Perhaps  the  evening  can  best  be  described  by  quotations 
from  the  press : 

" 'The  Soul  of  America'  is  a  wonderful  story  of  a  wonderful  country, 
a  most  vivid  and  thrilling  visualization  of  a  great  dream  come  true. 
The  dream  of  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the  earth  for  a  land  of  freedom." 

"The  Great  Drama  of  our  national  history  for  over  300  years  is 
re-lived  spiritually." 

"This  magnificent  spectacle  is  not  a  pageant  in  any  ordinary  sense 
of  the  word  .  .  .  It  is  called  a  pageant  simply  because  of  its  magni- 
tude .  .  .  having  hundreds  in  the  cast  .  .  .  and  its  spectacular 
appeal.     It  is  really  a  great  drama." 

The  evenings  exceeded  the  expectations  of  the  committee  that 
arranged  them.  From  the  point  of  view  of  action,  costuming  and  music 
they  were  satisfying.  Even  when  it  was  cool  or  looked  showery,  audiences 
of  not  less  than  ten  thousand  gathered.  People  representing  every  walk 
in  life  were  present  —  young  and  old.  Spectators  and  performers  were 
united  as  one  under  the  influence  of  the  significance  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebration.  The  series  of  evenings  deepened  the  experience  of  all 
those  who  participated  in  them  and  of  all  who  were  onlookers.  There 
are  many  ways  of  celebrating  by  means  of  great  expositions  and  large 
scale  exhibitions,  but,  for  the  future,  none  can  have  as  lasting  an  effect 
as  the  celebration  which  unites  the  personal  forces  of  a  community. 
The  next  fifty  years  will  show  in  how  far  this  has  been  accomplished. 
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THE  TERCENTENARY  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HOLIDAY  PROGRAM 


By  JOSEPH  A.   F.   O'NEIL 

Chairman  Committee  on  Public  Holidays,  also  President  Citizens' 

Public  Celebrations  Association,  1930 


The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  of  the  Citizens'  Public  Celebra- 
tions Association  in  its  report  to  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  under  date 
of  September  2,  1924,  with  regard  to  the  Boston  Tercentenary,  outlined 
its  purpose  in  these  significant  words,— "the  observance  of  all  public 
holidays  throughout  that  year  (1930)  should  have  as  their  background  the 
consciousness  of  the  passing  of  the  third  century  milestone  in  the  life 
of  the  municipality." 

The  Citizens'  Public  Celebrations  Association  is  a  permanent  organ- 
ization of  interested  public-spirited  citizens,  formed  in  1912  for  the 
purpose  of  cooperating  with  the  Mayor  and  his  representatives  in  the 
official  observance  of  public  holidays  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce 
constructive  results  as  well  as  to  prove  enjoyable  to  the  men,  women  and 
children  of  the  community.  The  Director  of  Public  Celebrations  acts 
as  the  liaison  officer  between  the  City  and  the  Association. 

Mayor  Curley  appointed  all  the  members  of  the  association  to  the 
Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  and  the  executive  officers  immediately 
assigned  them  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Holidays  as  listed  else- 
where. This  subcommittee  decided  upon  the  following  general  policy  to 
be  pursued  in  its  program  throughout  the  Tercentenary  year: 

1.  To  carry  out  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  words 
quoted  in  the  first  paragraph; 

2.  To  place  more  emphasis  on  the  historical  significance 
of  the  official  holidays; 

3.  To  make  the  celebrations  more  widespread  and  more 
spectacular; 

4.  To  revive  the  Washington-Lincoln  Memorial  Exercises; 

5.  To  cause  each  holiday  celebration  to  be  a  specific  con- 
tribution to  the  general  Tercentenary  program. 
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WASHINGTON-LINCOLN   MEMORIAL  EXERCISES 

The  Washington-Lincoln  Memorial  Exercises  were  inaugurated  in 
1922  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  J.  Philip  O'Connell.  Prior  to  this  date 
no  official  recognition  had  been  given  to  these  two  illustrious  Americans. 
But  in  1922  Boston  took  cognizance  of  this  omission  and  evolved  public 
exercises  that  had  a  threefold  aim : 

1.  To  stress  the  lessons  culled  from  the  careers  of  these 
Americans ; 

2.  To  rekindle  within  the  memory  of  the  public  the  ideals 
for  which  these  men  stood; 

3.  To  inculcate  in  the  minds  of  the  school  children  the 
characteristics  that  made  these  men  leaders  of  their  times. 

In  keeping  with  that  ideal  the  public  was  invited  to  attend  similar 
exercises  in  1930,  and  the  schools  of  the  city  were  asked  to  contribute 
to  the  program  which  was  carried  out  in  Symphony  Hall  on  February 
16  with  the  public  filling  to  capacity  the  entire  auditorium. 

The  schools,  by  authority  of  the  School  Committee,  responded 
enthusiastically  by  sending  two  orchestras  -  -  an  intermediate  and  a 
senior  -  -  a  band,  a  chorus  of  five  hundred  voices  and  three  readers. 
The  oration  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  the  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  LL.  D.,  Litt.  D. 

The  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  as  revised  by  the  American  Legion,  was 
emphasized  by  asking  the  entire  audience  to  repeat  it  with  the  children. 

The  Tercentenary  element  was  made  conspicuous  in  three  ways: 

1.  By  a  tableau,  "The  Spirit  of  the  Puritans  of  1630,"  as 
a  foundation  for  the  patriotic  finale ; 

2.  By    a    legend,    1630  —  Boston    Tercentenary  —  1930, 
blocked  with  a  red  line ; 

3.  By  a  quotation  from  John  Fiske  on  John  Winthrop. 

The  grand  finale  included  the  singing  of  the  "  Star-Spangled  Banner  " 
by  the  children  and  the  audience,  accompanied  by  the  orchestras  and 
band. 

EVACUATION   DAY,   MARCH   17 

The  celebration  of  Evacuation  Day  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
South  Boston  and  is  conducted  for  the  most  part  by  the  South  Boston 
Citizens'  Association,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Director  of  Public 
Celebrations. 
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On  the  Sunday  evening  prior  to  the  17th,  it  is  the  custom  to  hold 
a  public  meeting  in  a  local  theatre,  consisting  of  an  entertainment, 
oration  and  patriotic  features.  On  this  occasion  the  orator  was  Dr. 
Nelson  Hume,  Headmaster  of  Canterbury  School,  Connecticut.  One  of 
the  many  impressive  numbers  is  the  awarding  of  prizes  to  those  children 
who  have  written  exceptional  essays  on  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by 
the  British.     This  contest  is  open  to  all  children  of  South  Boston. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  at  an  official  breakfast,  the  city,  through 
His  Honor  the  Mayor,  welcomes  the  guests  and  the  members  of  the 
committee.  These  guests  are  usually  men  of  national  reputation.  This 
year,  as  a  Tercentenary  feature,  the  Commission  on  Marking  Historical 
Sites  dedicated  a  tablet  to  designate  the  point  of  departure  of  the  British 
troops  on  that  memorable  Evacuation  Day  of  March  17,  1776.  This 
tablet,  on  State  street,  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Mayor. 

In  the  afternoon  a  military  parade  passed  through  the  streets  of 
the  South  Boston  section,  and  the  day  closed  with  an  official  banquet 
at  which  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  was  one  of  the  principal 
speakers.     Another  was  James  H.  McCann  of  Portland,  Maine. 

PATRIOTS'    DAY,   APRIL   19 

By  a  process  of  evolution  this  celebration  has  assumed  a  dual  character 
now  centring  around  the  rides  of   Paul  Revere  and  William  Dawes,  Jr. 

Although  Patriots'  Day  was  first  observed  as  a  legal  holiday  in  1894, 
it  was  not  until  1916  that  a  committee  of  the  Citizens'  Public  Celebrations 
Association  began  to  follow  the  present  plan  of  a  patriotic  and  historical 
observance.  This  included  the  impersonating  of  Paul  Revere,  who 
enacted  the  midnight  ride  over  the  original  route  from  Boston  to  Lexing- 
ton. In  1920  the  ride  of  Dawes  was  added  to  the  program,  with  the 
result  that  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Arlington,  and  Lexington  and  other 
communities  prepared  programs  in  their  local  communities  to  assist  in 
commemorating  this  historical  episode. 

To  make  the  Tercentenary  feature  more  prominent  the  following 
attractions  were  added: 

1.  A  third  rider,  impersonating  Dr.  Samuel  Prescott,  who 
rode  across  lots  and  delivered  the  word  in  Concord  after  Revere 
and  Dawes  had  been  intercepted  by  the  British  troops. 

2.  A  second  rider  from  Concord  to  Acton  impersonated 
the  unknown  rider  of  1775. 

3.  The  capture  of  the  British  supply  train  by  "the  old 
men  of  Menotomy"   (now  Arlington). 
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4.  A  Puritan  family  group  in  the  morning  ceremonies  at 
Boston. 

5.  Dedication  of  two  tablets,  one  on  the  site  of  Paul 
Revere's  shop,  and  a  second  on  the  site  of  Thomas  Hutchin- 
son's home. 

This  year  the  following  cities  and  towns  participated  generously  in 
the  celebration:  Acton,  Arlington,  Boston,  Brookline,  Cambridge,  Con- 
cord, Lexington,  Medford,  Somerville. 

The  official  legend,  "1630  —  Boston  Tercentenary  —  1930,"  appeared 
in  a  noticeable  place  in  the  official  program,  which  was  distributed  to 
the  participating  cities  and  towns. 

BUNKER   HILL   DAY,   JUNE    17 

This  celebration  is  similar  to  the  March  17  celebration,  in  that  it  is 
confined  almost  wholly  to  one  section  of  the  city,  Charlestown,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  committee  of  citizens  from  that  district,  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 

Beginning  with  the  " Night  Before,"  an  official  banquet  in  the 
Armory  opens  the  festivities  of  the  celebration.  Other  banquets  give 
the  people  opportunity  to  celebrate  along  specific  lines,  yet  all  tend  to 
bring  out  and  accentuate  the  lessons  suggested  by  the  famous  battle. 
Such  affairs  are  conducted  by  the  Knights  of  Columbus,  St.  Mary's 
Women's  Club,  the  Bunker  Hill  Community  Club,  and  many  others. 
Private  residences  keep  "Open  House."  At  midnight,  a  monster  bonfire 
is  touched  off  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  city  as  an  official  ushering 
in  of  the  day.     This  occurred  in  1930  as  in  other  previous  years. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  Bunker  Hill  Monument  Association 
conducted  historical  exercises  at  the  base  of  the  shaft;  a  group  of  children 
from  all  the  schools  of  Charlestown  sang  patriotic  songs;  Captain  Thomas 
G.  Frothingham,  president  of  the  association,  after  addressing  the  audi- 
ence, placed  wreaths  on  the  busts  within  the  monument  and  on  the 
statues  on  the  grounds.  Members  of  the  Tercentenary  Committee 
participated  in  the  exercises. 

An  event  of  particular  interest  to  the  children  always  is  the  dis- 
tribution of  ice  cream  in  the  Charlestown  High  School.  In  the  afternoon 
the  military  parade,  surpassing  previous  processions  moved  through  the 
principal  streets  of  the  district.  A  Tercentenary  feature  was  added  by 
the  presence  of  some  six  historical  floats.  The  celebration  closed  by  a 
spectacular  display  of  fireworks. 


(Top)     TROOPING    OF    THE    COLORS. 

(Center)  MAYOR  CURLEY  DELIVERING  DEDICATION  ADDRESS,  COLUMBUS  PARK  STADIUM. 

(Bottom)     PARTICIPANTS    IN    COLUMBUS    PARK    STADIUM    DEDICATION,    OCT.    12,    1930. 
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INDEPENDENCE   DAY,    JULY  4 

This  holiday  is  the  principal  city-wide  celebration  of  the  year, 
extending  into  every  section  of  the  city.  This  year  each  district  planned 
local  exercises.  The  Tercentenary  spirit  entered  into  every  phase  of  the 
day's  programs. 

The  program  included  exercises  at  historical  shrines  of  American 
liberty,  City  Hall,  Boston  Common,  Old  State  House,  and  Faneuil  Hall. 

With  a  colorful  military  setting,  the  national  emblem  and  the  city 
flag  were  raised  at  City  Hall.  On  Boston  Common,  Mayor  Curley? 
after  the  flag  raising,  delivered  a  stirring  patriotic  address.  A  short 
parade  brought  the  participants  to  the  Old  State  House  from  the  balcony 
of  which,  dressed  in  Colonial  costume,  Ernest  Barron,  a  student  from 
the  Public  Latin  School,  read  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
military  units  in  their  different  uniforms  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
balcony  and  on  the  site  of  the  Boston  Massacre  presented  an  impressive 
picture  and  an  appropriate  setting.  Another  short  parade  brought  the 
group  to  Faneuil  Hall.  Before  entering,  a  tablet  on  the  building  was 
unveiled  with  suitable  ceremonies  by  the  Commission  on  the  Marking  of 
Historical  Sites.  The  exercises  within  the  hall  were  replete  with  all  the 
patriotic  fervor  suggested  by  this  shrine.  Mayor  Curley  presided,  and 
after  a  vigorous  patriotic  address  presented  the  Charge  d' Affaires  of  the 
French  Republic,  at  Washington,  Hon.  Jules  Henry,  who  had  been 
invited  as  the  special  guest  of  this  particular  event.  The  Honorable 
Herbert  Parker,  Chairman  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Tercentenary 
Commission,  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  his  address  being  subsequently 
printed,  as  on  previous  occasions,  as  a  public  document.  The  exercises 
in  the  afternoon  were  conducted  on  Boston  Common  under  the  auspices 
of  Community  Service  in  the  form  of  a  pageant. 

The  daylight  program  ended  with  sunset  exercises  on  the  Common, 
concluding  with  reveille  and  the  lowering  of  the  flag.  The  pageant 
of  the  afternoon  was  then  repeated  under  artificial  light  at  the  Frog 
Pond,  the  banks  of  which  formed  a  natural  amphitheatre.  The  cele- 
bration concluded  with  a  brilliant  display  of  fireworks  on  the  parade 
ground  of  Boston  Common. 

COLUMBUS   DAY,    OCTOBER  12 
The  Columbus  Day  celebration  included  ceremonies  at  the    Park- 
man    Bandstand    on    Boston    Common,    where    representatives    of  the 
foreign  groups  were  assembled  with  their  national  flags.     In  1930,  how- 


(Top)  EVACUATION  DAY  PARADE. 
(Bottom)  INDEPENDENCE  DAY  EXERCISES,  FANEUIL  HALL. 
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ever,  the  exercises  took  the  form  of  a  dedication  of  the  new  municipal 
stadium  at  Columbus  Park,  South  Boston.  To  make  the  celebration 
and  dedication  of  greater  moment,  Mayor  Curley  invited  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy, 
Nobile  Gracomo  de  Martino,  and  also  representatives  of  South  and  of 
Central  America.  The  flags  of  these  countries  flew  from  standards  in  the 
Stadium,  a  Pan-American  feature. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  made  a  threefold  contribution  to  the 
program:  The  impersonation  of  Columbus;  a  member  of  the  Supreme 
Board  of  Directors,  who  gave  one  of  the  principal  addresses;  and  a 
group  of  some  twenty-five  members  of  the  Bishop  Cheverus  Assembly 
Fourth  Degree  in  official  regalia,  who  acted  as  escorts  and  as  guards  of 
honor. 

The  public  schools  sent  a  chorus  of  five  hundred  children  and  a 
detachment  of  cadets  who  acted  as  ushers  and  as  bearers  for  the  flags. 
The  program  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the  " Star-Spangled  Banner" 
and  a  review  of  all  the  participants. 

In  the  evening  His  Honor  tendered  a  banquet  to  the  Italian  Ambas- 
sador, His  Excellency,  Nobile  Gracomo  de  Martino,  and  to  the  represen- 
tatives of  South  and  of  Central  America. 

A  distinctive  feature  was  the  presentation  of  the  city  flag  to  be 
delivered  to  the  Premier  of  the  Kingdom  of  Italy,  Benito  Mussolini, 
by  His  Honor  the  Mayor.  A  detailed  description  of  the  day's  exercises, 
including  the  addresses  of  the  different  speakers,  has  been  printed  as  a 
separate  document. 

In  addition  to  the  public  holidays,  the  members  of  the  Public  Cele- 
brations Association  served  in  various  capacities  during  Boston  Week. 
On  Monday  evening  they  served  as  ushers  at  the  various  events,  as 
escorts  to  the  guests,  and  as  guides  to  the  public.  At  the  Boston  Garden, 
during  the  "Towne  Meeting,"  they  assisted  in  perfecting  and  carrying 
out  the  details  necessary  for  the  success  of  such  an  event.  On  Wednesday, 
the  day  of  the  Tercentenary  parade,  they  again  assisted  the  regular 
corps  of  ushers  on  the  reviewing  stands,  acting  as  escorts  to  the  guests, 
and  guides  to  the  general  public,  under  the  direction  of  the  Director  of 
Public  Celebrations. 
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NOTABLE  GATHERINGS  AND  SPECIAL  EVENTS  OF  THE 

TERCENTENARY  YEAR 


By  FREDERIC  E.  DOWLING 
Secretary  City  of  Boston  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Publicity  Bureau 


Three  hundred  years  have  passed  since  the  founders  of  Boston 
laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  great  empire  on  the  friendly  shores  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay.  Today,  as  we  briefly  review  the  part  which  we  have  been 
called  upon  to  play  in  an  absorbing  drama  of  world-wide  interest,  which 
is  still  being  unfolded  to  the  everlasting  credit  of  those  who  preceded  us 
in  the  roles  of  primal  importance,  we  realize  how  easy  and  how  simple 
has  been  our  task  as  compared  with  the  hardships,  the  privations,  the 
burdens,  and  the  responsibilities  of  those  who  have  gone  before. 

The  development  of  this  outpost  of  civilization  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  has  led  the  way  in  every  important  undertaking  that 
has  placed  America  in  the  front  rank  of  the  nations  of  the  world  —  from 
the  time  of  the  founding  to  the  present  day  —  is  a  record  of  human 
achievement  of  which  anyone  might  be  proud  to  have  contributed  even  a 
small  part. 

It  is  a  story  of  the  conquest  of  a  wilderness,  undertaken  by  men  and 
women  of  indomitable  courage,  clear  vision,  faultless  understanding, 
unimpeachable  integrity,  noble  sacrifices,  and  sublime  faith  in  the  Great 
Creator  of  the  Universe.  What  a  story!  It  is  known  by  every  child 
throughout  the  land,  and  it  will  forever  remain  an  inspiration  to  the 
youth  of  America. 

The  history  of  America  could  not  be  written  without  reference  to 
Boston,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that  many  millions  of  American  citizens, 
hearts  swelling  with  pride,  visited  Boston  during  the  year  1930  to  share 
with  us  the  joyous  spirit  of  the  Tercentenary.  For  an  entire  year,  the 
gates  of  the  city  and  the  hearts  of  its  citizens  were  open  to  visitors  from 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  they  came  in  numbers  never  before  equalled 
in  the  history  of  the  municipality. 

And  now  comes  the  task  of  placing  in  the  records,  where  it  will 
survive  until  the  passing  of  time,  the  city's  impression  of  this  tremendous 
tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  nation.  Truth  demands  that  somewhere 
in  this  official  record  of  the  Tercentenary  it  be  stated  that  the  city  owes 
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an  everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  for  the 
qualities  of  leadership  and  patriotism  of  which  he  furnished  ample  evidence 
during  a  long  program  of  public  entertainments  extending  over  the 
greater  part  of  an  entire  year. 

It  is  easy  to  believe  that  without  Mayor  Curley's  tireless  energy, 
wise  counsel,  and  boundless  generosity  -  -  not  to  mention  the  inestimable 
value  of  his  graciousness  and  his  eloquence  at  all  of  the  major  public 
functions  —  the  Tercentenary  might  have  lost  much  of  its  charm  and 
impressiveness.  Not  only  to  the  Tercentenary  program,  but  to  many  of 
the  notable  conventions  and  assemblages  which  gathered  in  Boston 
because  of  the  alluring  public  program  of  this  great  historical  event, 
Mayor  Curley  added  lustre  to  an  already  distinguished  record  of  public 
service. 

Boston's  desirability  as  a  convention  city,  and  its  ability  to  care 
for  and  entertain  vast  throngs  of  visitors  —  as  many  as  one  and  one-half 
million  on  a  single  day  -  -  was  successfully  demonstrated  on  several 
occasions  during  the  year  of  the  Tercentenary.  This  information  may 
be  of  little  importance  to  those  who  will  have  charge  of  Boston's  Quad- 
rennial Celebration  in  the  year  2030,  but  to  those  who  labored  with 
Mayor  Curley  to  make  the  Tercentenary  celebration  all  that  might 
reasonably  be  hoped,  and  all  that  it  should  be,  it  represents  a  widespread 
expression  of  sentiment  from  the  hearts  of  a  greater  number  of  people 
than  ever  before  attended  on  any  single  day  a  public  demonstration  in 
this  historic  city. 

Future  generations  may  not  regard  this  statement  with  the  same 
importance  that  is  attached  to  it  at  the  present  time,  for  with  the  uncer- 
tainty that  veils  the  future  it  is  impossible  to  anticipate  the  value  of 
figures  or  numbers  to  another  or  several  succeeding  generations.  This 
much,  we  know  —  Boston  realized  its  fondest  ambition  as  a  convention 
city  in  the  year  of  the  Tercentenary,  attracting  not  only  a  larger  number 
and  a  greater  variety  of  conventions,  but  a  vastly  greater  number  of 
visitors  than  ever  shared  the  city's  hospitality  in  any  previous  year  of  its 
existence. 

This  we  also  know.  In  Boston's  Tercentenary  year  the  population 
of  the  corporate  city  was  783,581,  and  the  population  of  what  is  known 
at  this  period  as  " Metropolitan  Boston,"  consisting  of  forty-three  smaller 
cities  and  towns  immediately  surrounding  the  corporate  limits  of  the 
city,  was  1,955,235.  That  a  public  demonstration  of  any  kind  could 
attract  to  the  city's  gates,  not  only  on  one  day  but  on  several  days,  an 
assemblage  in  size  approaching  the  total  population  of  " Metropolitan 
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Boston/'  was  almost  beyond  belief.  But  it  was  done;  not  once,  nor 
twice,  but  several  times,  and  the  psychological  advantage  to  Boston's 
claim  of  being  America's  greatest  and  most  interesting  convention  city 
was  the  acceptance,  far  and  wide,  of  the  truth  of  this  claim. 

Boston  owes  much  of  its  present  day  prestige  to  the  wisdom,  the 
undaunted  courage,  and  the  valor  of  its  founders,  who  really  builded  better 
than  they  knew.  Through  the  winding  streets  and  narrow  lanes  of  Boston, 
some  of  them  still  bearing  the  imprint  of  Colonial  Days  (although  three 
hundred  years  have  passed  since  they  were  laid  out  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  early  settlers),  have  passed  a  galaxy  of  notable  Americans 
whose  names  are  indelibly  stamped  on  the  pages  of  history. 

With  reverence  and  pride  we  pass  on  to  posterity,  with  the  knowledge 
that  they  will  continue  to  fire  the  patriotic  emotions  of  many  succeeding 
generations,  the  names  of  John  Winthrop,  Paul  Revere,  Samuel  Adams, 
John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  Cotton  Mather,  Bishop  Cheverus, 
Harrison  Gray  Otis,  John  Hancock,  Robert  Treat  Paine,  and  many 
others  —  all  prominently  identified  with  the  building  of  the  nation,  and 
all  firmly  established  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people  as  products 
of  this  proud  old  city. 

With  such  a  noble  lineage  it  is  a  proud  moment  when  we  say  that 
our  share  in  the  responsibility  of  maintaining  the  high  ideals  and  lofty 
purposes  of  the  founders  has  not  been  a  burden,  but  a  joy.  Our  oppor- 
tunities for  multiplying  the  many  blessings  which  we  inherited  from 
those  who  led  the  way  have  been  accepted  in  proportion  to  our  ability  to 
understand,  and  whatever  contribution  we  have  been  able  to  make  to 
the  march  of  human  progress  —  which  we  hope  has  been  some  —  has 
been  made  with  a  feeling  of  humility  and  in  a  spirit  of  contrition. 

And  now,  in  the  full  bloom  of  maturity,  with  Boston  leading  the 
way  in  most  of  the  important  human  accomplishments,  and  nearly 
every  day  of  the  year  acting  as  host  for  social,  business,  scientific,  and 
educational  groups  which  visit  the  city  for  inspirational  purposes,  we 
appreciate  and  understand  that  in  this  day  and  age  we  are  the  greatest 
beneficiaries  of  the  humble  but  highly  successful  efforts  of  the  forefathers 
to  establish  in  the  New  World  the  nearest  possible  approach  to  Sir  Thomas 
More's  idea  of  Utopia. 

No  small  part  of  the  Tercentenary  observance  was  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  convention  gatherings  which  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country.  Because  of  its  rich  historic  background,  and  the  addi- 
tional fact  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  outstanding  shrines  of  American 
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independence  still  remain  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation,  Boston 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  a  treasure-chest  of  historic  interest. 

For  this  reason,  if  for  no  other,  Boston  has  come  to  be  looked  upon 
as  an  ideal  convention  city,  even  without  the  allurement  of  great  spec- 
tacles and  pageants  which  characterized  the  Tercentenary  program. 
More  than  two  hundred  organizations  representing  the  various  activities 
associated  with  the  social,  commercial,  scientific,  religious,  and  educational 
life  of  the  country  selected  Boston  as  their  convention  city  during  the 
Tercentenary  year.  A  list  of  these  organizations  may  be  of  interest  to 
present-day  readers,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  list,  which  has  been  com- 
piled from  every  available  and  reliable  source,  may  be  of  greater  interest 
to  future  generations,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  indicate  the  tendency 
of  this  period  for  organization  and  cooperative  effort  along  all  lines  of 
endeavor.  The  complete  roster  of  organizations  holding  conventions  in 
Boston  during  this  epochal  year  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  report. 

For  obvious  reasons  it  is  considered  impracticable,  if  not  impossible, 
to  devote  a  great  deal  of  space  to  a  large  number  of  these  gatherings. 
Most  of  them  contributed  in  a  large  measure  to  the  success  of  the  Ter- 
centenary, and  all  of  them,  it  is  hoped,  derived  an  equal  amount  of  benefit 
from  the  Tercentenary  events  scheduled  during  their  visit  to  the  city. 
There  is  a  little  colloquialism  much  in  use  at  the  present  day  which  avers 
that  "a  good  time  was  had  by  all,"  and  this  seems  appropriate  in  describ- 
ing the  relation  between  the  Tercentenary  and  the  conventions  held 
during  the  Tercentenary  year. 

The  outstanding  convention  of  1930  was  that  of  the  American  Legion, 
which  met  in  this  city  on  October  6  to  9,  and  which  drew  to  the  city 
upwards  of  100,000  virile  young  men  who,  but  a  few  short  years  before, 
had  answered  their  country's  call  for  military  and  naval  service  in  the 
World  War.  With  them  came  many  thousands  of  women,  members  of 
the  American  Legion  Auxiliary,  large  numbers  of  whom  contributed 
valuable  service  to  the  country  during  and  since  the  war. 

In  four  days  the  American  Legion  swept  through  the  streets  of 
Boston  even  as  they  had  swept  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
battlefields  of  France,  twelve  years  before,  but  this  time,  and  in  this 
city,  freed  from  the  restraint  of  military  discipline  and  unencumbered 
with  heavy  marching  and  fighting  equipment.  Try  as  one  may  to  keep 
within  reasonable  limits  of  description  and  prophecy,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
citizen  who  witnessed  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  American  Legion 
on  this  occasion  will  ever  see  it  duplicated. 


MAJ.     GEN.     CLARENCE     R.     EDWARDS, 
Chief   Marshal,   American    Legion   Parade. 
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The  first  day  of  the  convention  was  honored  by  the  presence  of 
Hon.  Herbert  Hoover,  President  of  the  United  States,  who,  with  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  commander  of  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces 
during  the  progress  of  the  World  War,  was  tendered  an  ovation 
unequalled  by  anything  of  the  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  city.  Sharing 
similar  honors  with  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  at  this  and  other  notable 
gatherings  during  the  convention  period  were  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Patrick  J.  Hurley,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Charles  Francis  Adams; 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  of  Massachusetts  and  governors  of  many  other 
commonwealths;  Calvin  Coolidge,  former  President  of  the  United 
States;  cabinet  officers;  ambassadors  representing  many  foreign  govern- 
ments; and  others  of  eminence  and  renown,  who  laid  aside  all  other 
duties  and  who  travelled  great  distances  to  pay  their  respects  to  the 
flower  of  the  nation's  manhood. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Legion  convention  was  presented 
on  the  second  day,  when  nearly  100,000  members  of  the  organization  and 
of  its  Auxiliary,  forming  a  line  estimated  to  be  twenty- eight  miles  long, 
and  accompanied  by  350  bands,  fife  and  drum  corps,  and  other  musical 
organizations,  marched  through  the  streets  of  the  city  under  the  com- 
mand of  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,*  retired,  who  had  commanded 
an  entire  division  of  Massachusetts  citizen-soldiers  during  the  brunt  of 
the  fighting  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  Business  was  suspended 
during  the  day,  at  the  request  of  Mayor  Curley,  and  from  the  day  before 
until  noon  of  the  day  on  which  the  parade  was  held,  every  available 
form  of  conveyance  was  employed  in  bringing  into  the  city  great  multi- 
tudes of  spectators  whose  aggregate  number  reached  close  to  2,000,000. 
So  far  as  can  be  told  at  this  time,  this  is  the  largest  crowd  that  ever 
assembled  on  the  streets  of  Boston.  The  parade  occupied  more  than  nine 
hours  in  passing  a  given  point,  and  even  standing  room  was  at  such  a 
premium  that  it  is  doubtful  if  many  persons  changed  their  positions 
once  during  the  nine  hours.  Once  more,  truth  demands  the  statement 
that  it  was  the  most  interesting  and  highly  spectacular  parade  that  ever 
passed  through  the  streets  of  this  city. 

The  city  was  decorated  for  this  occasion  as  it  never  had  been  before, 
the  sombre  Colonial  colors,  buff  and  blue,  intermingling  with  the  red, 
white  and  blue,  from  every  available  point  of  vantage.  Business 
houses,  public  buildings,  private  residences,  and  special  arches  and 
structures  erected  for  this  purpose  presented  a  picture  that  thrilled 
and  fired  the  emotions.  This  single  feature,  coupled  with  the  brilliant 
uniforms  of  the  marching  hosts,  left  an  impression  never  to  be  forgotten. 

*Since  deceased. 
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Boston  proved  its  ability  and  capacity  for  convention  entertainment 
on  this  occasion,  and  it  exploded  a  myth  that  had  long  been  associated 
with  the  city  —  that  of  lacking  warmth  and  hospitality.  We,  who  have 
known  Boston,  its  traditions,  and  its  ideals,  for  so  many  years,  have 
wondered  at  this  lack  of  understanding  in  regard  to  our  social  atmosphere. 
Nearly  two  million  visitors  " discovered"  Boston  for  the  first  time  during 
the  convention  of  the  American  Legion,  and  they  found  that  the  city 
was  not  bound  by  conventionalities  nor  frapped  with  chilly  social  restraint. 
On  the  contrary,  they  found  a  city  waiting  for  them  with  open  arms, 
and  before  the  American  Legion  Convention  adjourned,  it  unanimously 
adopted  a  resolution  stating  in  effect  that  this  had  been  the  most  success- 
ful gathering  held  since  its  organization,  twelve  years  before,  and  that 
Boston  had  extended  a  welcome  and  displayed  a  feeling  of  warm  affection 
towards  visitors  that  had  never  been  equalled  by  any  other  city. 

The  advantages  of  Boston  as  a  convention  city,  its  historic  asso- 
ciations, its  commercial  and  industrial  assets,  its  recreational  facilities, 
and,  in  fact,  every  inducement  that  Boston  has  to  offer  either  as  a  place 
of  permanent  residence,  a  visit,  or  for  business  opportunities,  was  carried 
to  the  four  corners  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  American  Legion  Con- 
vention, for  its  accredited  delegates,  in  addition  to  many  others  who 
joined  them  on  this  memorable  visit,  came  from  every  state  in  the  Union, 
from  all  of  the  American  insular  possessions,  and  from  many  foreign 
countries. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  American  Legion,  in  regard  to  numbers, 
was  the  convention  of  the  Supreme  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  held 
in  this  city  on  August  18-20.  More  than  five  thousand  delegates  and 
members  of  this  nation-wide  organization,  which  has  been  conspicuous 
in  its  contribution  to  the  moral  uplift  of  young  American  manhood, 
gathered  here  for  their  forty-eighth  annual  convention.  This  was  a 
notable  event  in  the  history  of  this  organization,  and  one  which  reflected 
credit  on  the  city  and  on  the  organization  itself.  One  of  the  outstanding 
features  of  this  convention  was  a  hearty  and  sincere  address  of  welcome 
by  His  Eminence,  William  Cardinal  O'Connell,  an  honor  which  he  con- 
ferred upon  the  organization  and  its  members  in  recognition  of  service 
to  Christianity  and  the  common  cause  of  humanity.  To  this  great 
gathering,  as  to  many  others,  the  city,  through  the  good  offices  of  Mayor 
James  M.  Curley,  extended  a  formal  and  cordial  greeting  and  an  assurance 
of  hearty  cooperation  in  every  worthwhile  undertaking.  This  convention 
was  declared  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  successful  gather- 
ings of  its  kind  ever  held. 
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Other  conventions  of  importance  during  the  Tercentenary  year 
were  those  of  the  Centennial  Legion,  held  in  May,  with  an  estimated 
attendance  of  more  than  eight  thousand;  the  Massachusetts  Dental 
Society,  held  in  May,  with  an  attendance  of  four  thousand,  and  the 
State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  also  a  May  gathering,  with  an 
attendance  of  twenty-five  hundred. 

The  month  of  June  brought  the  National  Association  of  Master 
Plumbers,  with  an  attendance  approximating  ten  thousand  members 
and  friends,  which  was  followed  a  few  days  later  with  a  letter  to  Mayor 
Curley  expressing  the  Association's  appreciation  of  the  city,  its  cordial 
welcome,  and  all  that  had  been  done  to  assure  the  success  of  the  gathering. 
The  month  of  June  also  brought  to  the  city  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  which  was  attended  by  upwards  of  five  thousand  members, 
delegates  and  friends. 

In  August  came  the  American  Hellenic  Educational  Progressive 
Association,  Order  of  Ahepa,  with  four  thousand  delegates,  to  enjoy 
not  only  the  benefits  of  friendly  association,  but  the  natural  and  historic 
advantages  that  are  associated  with  a  visit  to  Boston.  This  conven- 
tion covered  a  period  of  six  days  and  was  one  of  the  notable  gatherings 
of  the  Tercentenary  period. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  selected  Boston  for  its  1930 
convention,  and  the  selection  proved  a  happy  one  for  the  organization, 
as  well  as  for  the  city,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  gathering  was 
in  conflict  with  the  dates  scheduled  for  the  American  Legion  Convention. 
In  deference  to  the  American  Legion,  the  labor  hosts  staged  no  demon- 
stration of  a  public  character,  but  confined  their  work  strictly  to  con- 
vention matters.  Delegates  to  this  great  gathering  came  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  again  the  city  drew  from  its  guests  enthusiastic 
expressions  of  praise  for  the  manner  in  which  they  were  received  and  the 
treatment  accorded  them  while  here. 

The  warmth  of  Boston's  affection  for  an  individual,  and  the  extent 
to  which  a  great  city  may  display  its  enthusiasm  and  appreciation  of  the 
services  and  the  personality  of  a  world-hero,  was  shown  upon  the  return 
of  Admiral  Richard  Evelyn  Byrd  from  his  South  Polar  Expedition. 
Arranged  somewhat  hastily  because  of  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion 
as  well  as  a  country-wide  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  America 
to  pay  tribute  to  this  intrepid  explorer  of  both  the  North  and  South 
Poles,  the  reception  to  Admiral  Byrd  will  live  in  the  memory  of  the 
present  generation  as  being  the  most  magnificent  demonstration  of  its 
kind  ever  held  in  this  city. 
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Admiral  Byrd,  although  not  a  native  of  this  city,  but  a  resident  of 
Boston  for  many  years  and  a  personal  friend  of  Mayor  Curley,  came  to 
Boston  on  the  invitation  of  the  Mayor  after  being  accorded  a  reception 
which  threw  New  York  into  a  state  of  hysterics.  It  was  clearly  Boston's 
duty  to  surpass,  if  possible,  the  demonstration  that  was  given  the  Byrd 
party  in  New  York,  and  upon  his  arrival  here,  after  passing  through 
lanes  of  enthusiastic  admirers  numbering  more  than  one  million,  Admiral 
Byrd  declared  that  Boston  had  prepared  a  homecoming  that  was  in  every 
way  comparable  to,  if  not  surpassing,  the  New  York  greeting. 

Up  to  this  time  Boston  had  never  witnessed  such  an  enthusiastic 
ovation  to  an  individual.  The  reception  to  Col.  Charles  Lindbergh, 
world-famed  aviator,  who  had  thrilled  the  hearts  of  the  nation  with  his 
flight  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  two  years  earlier,  had,  up  to  this  time, 
established  Boston's  record  for  exuberance.  It  was  stated  at  the  time 
that  nearly  one  million  people  had  paid  tribute  to  Colonel  Lindbergh, 
and  this  seemed  to  represent  Boston's  capacity  for  an  indulgence  in 
hero-worship. 

The  gates  of  the  city  and  the  hearts  of  its  people  were  opened  to 
Admiral  Byrd  upon  his  arrival  at  the  South  Terminal,  where  he  was 
greeted  by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  and  a  large  and  distinguished  group 
of  Boston  citizens.  From  the  South  Terminal  to  historic  Boston  Common, 
where  the  city's  guest  was  introduced  to  a  vast  multitude,  and  where  he 
acknowledged  his  appreciation  of  the  warmth  of  his  reception,  Admiral 
Byrd,  his  companions  on  the  South  Pole  Expedition,  and  Mayor  Curley, 
head  of  the  official  escort,  passed  through  densely-packed  lanes  of  people 
who  filled  the  streets  and  the  sidewalks,  in  addition  to  countless  thousands 
who  occupied  every  available  window  along  the  route  of  the  parade. 

While  this  account  of  the  reception  to  Admiral  Byrd  must  necessarily 
lack  much  of  the  color  given  to  it  by  the  newspapers  of  that  date,  by 
reason  of  the  limitations  of  space,  if  for  no  other  reason,  an  attempt  has 
been  made  merely  to  show  that  Boston,  in  its  Tercentenary  year,  was 
equal  to  the  task  of  caring  for  and  providing  entertainment  for  greater 
numbers  of  people  than  had  ever  gathered  within  the  portals  of  the  city 
at  any  previous  period.  The  erection  of  a  number  of  new  hotels  within 
the  few  years  immediately  preceding  the  Tercentenary,  and  the  addition 
of  large  auditoriums  and  open-air  gathering  places  capable  of  seating  as 
many  as  45,000  people  at  one  time,  have  been  a  tremendous  impetus  to 
Boston's  development  in  this  particular  way. 

The  list  of  notable  events  taking  place  during  the  Tercentenary 
year  would  not  be  complete  without  reference  to  a  reception  tendered   a 
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group  of  Japanese  young  ladies  who  visited  Boston  the  latter  part  of 
April  as  duly  accredited  "good-will  envoys"  of  the  Empire  of  Japan. 
Their  specific  mission  was  to  express  the  gratitude  of  the  Japanese  nation 
for  America's  generous  efforts  in  alleviating  the  distress  and  aiding  in 
the  reconstruction  of  large  areas  of  Tokyo  and  Yokohama,  which  had 
been  devastated  by  the  earthquake  of  1923. 


BUSINESS   MEN'S    DELEGATION    FROM    JAPAN. 


These  young  ladies  had  reached  America  earlier  in  the  year,  and 
their  tour  across  the  country  was  in  the  nature  of  a  continuous  ovation, 
which  reached  its  greatest  height  in  this  city.  Mayor  Curley  arranged  a 
special  reception  for  the  visitors,  with  an  official  banquet  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel,  which  was  attended  by  a  large  group  of  distinguished  guests. 

The  visitors  brought  with  them  to  this  city,  as  evidence  of  the  good 
will  of  their  nation,  a  large  number  of  Japanese  cherry  trees,  to  add  to 
the  beauty  and  the  glory  of  the  city's  park  system.  These  were  accepted 
by  Mayor  Curley,  in  the  name  of  the  city,  and  later  they  were  planted 
in  conspicuous  places,  ever  to  remain  a  reminder  of  this  very  pleasing 
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incident.  There  is  a  note  of  extreme  sadness  in  this  connection,  for  it 
touches  upon  the  keen  interest  which  the  late  Mrs.  Curley  took  in  all 
matters  of  a  civic  character.  Several  of  these  cherry  trees  were  planted 
in  the  Jamaicaway,  opposite  the  home  of  Mayor  and  Mrs.  Curley,  chiefly 
for  the  opportunity  it  afforded  Mrs.  Curley,  then  an  invalid,  to  participate 
in  one  of  the  last  public  functions  which  she  was  spared  to  witness. 

From  the  window  of  her  room,  Mrs.  Curley  was  able  to  witness  the 
planting  of  the  trees,  and  with  the  aid  of  amplifying  devices  she  was  also 
enabled  to  hear  the  few  brief  remarks  which  accompanied  this  ceremony, 
marking  the  culmination  of  an  expression  of  international  good  will  and 
significant  of  those  noble  characteristics  which  endeared  her  to  the  entire 
city.  Scarcely  three  months  later,  while  the  gentle  breezes  stirred  the 
branches  of  these  trees  to  new  life  in  newer  surroundings.  Mrs.  Curley 
was  called  away  to  a  new  and  higher  sphere,  to  reap  the  glory  and  the 
reward  that  inspires  all  Christian  people  to  lives  of  usefulness  and  divine 
devotion. 

And  so  Boston's  Tercentenary  year  drew  to  a  close,  and  although 
unaccompanied  by  any  practical  dramatization  of  New  England's  widely 
diversified  industries,  which  are  known  throughout  the  world,  it  never- 
theless left  an  indelible  imprint  upon  the  cultural,  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  community.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  Boston,  at  this  period 
of  the  nation's  development,  is  recognized  as  the  centre  of  New  England's 
industrial  activities,  and  since  this  book  is  more  or  less  a  history  of  the 
city  of  today,  prepared  for  the  information  of  future  generations  as  well  as 
for  the  satisfaction  of  those  who  are  participating  in  present-day  affairs, 
it  may  be  in  order  to  present  a  few  facts  bearing  on  New  England's 
position  in  the  line  of  industrial  effort. 

Containing  only  2  per  cent  of  the  country's  area,  New  England  is 
the  home  of  7  per  cent  of  its  population,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  national 
income  from  manufacturing  comes  from  this  territory.  Seven  per  cent 
of  the  country's  population  is  engaged  in  manufacturing  in  New  England 
and  13  per  cent  of  New  England's  population  derives  its  income  from 
industrial  pursuits. 

Stated  as  briefly  as  it  can  be,  New  England  takes  raw  materials 
valued  at  approximately  $3,048,862,000  each  year,  adds  to  that  material 
something  like  $2,979,613,000  in  labor  and  various  processes  of  manu- 
facture, and  produces  finished  products  valued  at  $6,028,475,000.  The 
district  has  nearly  18,000  manufacturing  establishments  which  employ 
1,098,748  wage-earners  at  an  annual  pay  roll  of  $1,328,658,000.  Fifty-five 
per  cent  of  New  England's  manufacturing  is  carried  on  in  Massachusetts, 
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23  per  cent  in  Connecticut,  9.4  per  cent  in  Rhode  Island,  5.5  per  cent  in 
Maine,  4.9  per  cent  in  New  Hampshire  and  2.1  per  cent  in  Vermont. 

Nine  industries  of  New  England,  each  exceeding  $8,000,000  in 
value  added  by  manufacture  each  year,  contribute  from  51  to  74  per  cent 
of  the  nation's  total  production  in  those  industries.  Nineteen  industries 
in  New  England  contribute  from  25  to  50  per  cent  of  the  nation's  total 
production  in  those  industries.  In  like  manner,  18  industries  located  in 
the  New  England  territory  contribute  from  10  to  24  per  cent  of  the 
nation's  total  production. 

This  information  is  interesting  since  it  shows  how  a  large  part  of 
New  England,  and  particularly  Boston,  is  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall 
of  industrial  activities.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  in  the  roster  of  con- 
ventions held  in  Boston  during  the  Tercentenary  year  will  be  found  a 
large  representation  of  the  organizations  identified  with  the  industrial 
life  of  the  country.  National  organizations  of  this  character  come  to 
Boston  each  succeeding  year  with  pleasing  regularity  and  add  to  the 
prestige  of  the  city,  which  is  second  to  no  other  in  the  country  in 
constructive  effort. 

As  a  convention  city,  as  well  as  being  the  centre  of  the  industrial 
life  of  New  England,  Boston  holds  a  position  which  shows  that  the  faith 
of  the  fathers  was  not  misplaced. 

An  interesting  and  truthful  resume  of  the  Tercentenary  as  it  was 
reflected  throughout  the  Commonwealth  is  contained  in  the  following 
editorial,  taken  from  the  Boston  Herald  of  October  19,  1930,  which 
summarized  the  main  events  in  these  words: 


THE  TERCENTENARY 

"  The  tercentenary  period  is  nearing  its  end.  On  Monday  the  General 
Court  will  convene  in  special  session  for  the  celebration  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  its  establishment  in  1630.  For  this  unique  and  important 
event  the  speakers  are  to  be  the  president  of  the  Senate  and  the  speaker 
of  the  House,  the  Governor  of  the  commonwealth  and  the  chief  justice 
of  the  supreme  judicial  court.  Several  towns  and  cities  are  still  to  hold 
their  anniversary  exercises.  Clinton  will  have  an  indoor  pageant  in 
November.  Athol  schedules  a  public  meeting  and  a  school  celebration 
on  Armistice  day.  Attleboro  starts  a  four-day  celebration  today.  Most 
of  the  tercentenary  exhibits  will  continue  for  several  weeks.  The  'Arbella' 
will  stay  in  the  Charles  basin  although  the  Boston  celebration  practically 
ended  with  the  legion  and  the  labor  conventions  and  the  costume  ball  in 
the  Boston  Garden  last  night. 
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"  Complete  statistics  of  the  tercentenary  cannot  be  obtained.  There 
was  no  big  central  exposition  with  clicking  turnstiles  to  register  the 
number  of  paid  admissions.  It  is  known  that  more  than  a  hundred 
towns  and  cities  scattered  over  the  state  presented  pageants,  two -thirds 
of  them  outdoors,  and  none  of  them  was  a  failure.  More  than  fifty 
cities  and  towns  announced  Old  Home  days,  week-ends,  and  weeks, 
and  large  numbers  of  persons  came  from  outside  to  attend  them.  There 
were  5,000  such  visitors  at  Andover,  for  example.  More  visitors  as  a 
rule  came  to  the  smaller  places  than  to  the  large  cities  for  these  occasions, 
and  they  were  especially  popular  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

"More  than  a  thousand  public  meetings  were  held  for  tercentenary 
purposes,  many  of  them  of  a  very  high  order,  ranging  downward  in  size 
from  the  great  meetings  in  Boston  to  little  gatherings  of  fifty  persons  in 
small  halls  in  remote  places.  About  500  special  religious  services  were 
held,  and  a  score  or  more  are  still  to  take  place.  In  many  of  these  the 
old  Puritan  order  was  followed  and  original  sermons  were  used.  The 
modern  spirit  would  hardly  tolerate  a  sermon  three  hours  in  length,  so 
that  portion  of  the  services  was  reduced  somewhat. 

"The  mayors  of  several  of  the  parent  cities  in  England  crossed  the 
ocean  to  do  honor  to  their  namesake  cities  here,  and  at  least  two  of  our 
towns,  Rowley  and  Weymouth,  finding  such  invited  visitors  unable  to 
make  the  journey,  sent  deputations  'over  there,'  where  every  courtesy 
was  shown  them.  There  have  been  unnumbered  exchanges  of  greetings 
and  congratulations  between  the  old  England  and  the  new.  Nobody 
knows  the  aggregate  number  of  persons  brought  to  Massachusetts  by  this 
celebration.  That  it  was  large  there  can  be  small  doubt.  However, 
the  tercentenary  exercises  were  intended  not  as  a  money-making  venture, 
but  a  cultural  celebration.  One  of  the  pleasant  aspects  of  the  situation 
today  is  the  probability  that  all  the  bodies  interested,  state,  city,  and 
private,  will  finish  their  work  without  a  hangover  of  debt. 

"Probably  the  mass  of  our  people  are  more  proud  of  their  state 
than  ever  before.  We  hope  they  are  not  merely  self-satisfied.  For 
young  people  the  year  has  been  of  distinct  educational  value.  In  this 
year  of  recession  the  tercentenary  has  done  much  to  hold  the  level  of 
Massachusetts  business  higher  than  it  has  been  in  most  other  states. 
There  probably  are  relatively  few  today  who  are  not  glad  we  decided  on 
a  series  of  local  dignified  events  rather  than  a  'fair'  of  some  sort  with 
all  its  incidental  ballyhoo." 
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MISCELLANEOUS  COMMITTEE  ACTIVITIES 


Following  the  appointment  by  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley, 
of  the  General  Committee  of  Three  Hundred,  on  January  30,  1930,  sub- 
committees were  organized  and  the  work  proceeded  along  nearly  fifty 
different  avenues  of  activity.  The  work  of  these  various  groups  other 
than  those  which  have  been  made  the  subject  of  special  articles  is  briefly 
summarized  in  the  following  pages.  In  certain  instances  it  was  not 
possible  to  carry  out  in  their  entirety  the  ideas  of  the  committee,  but 
the  merits  of  the  plans  proposed,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Compilation,  warrant  their  perpetuity  in  the  records  of  the  celebration. 

ADVERTISING,  Frank  W.  Pkescott,  Chairman 

Through  the  City  of  Boston  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Publicity 
Bureau,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Thomas  A.  Mullen  and  John 
T.  Scully,  the  work  of  Tercentenary  advertising  was  effectively  carried 
out  by  a  group  of  Boston  advertising  agencies,  known  as  the  Mayor's 
Advisory  Committee  on  Advertising,  which  placed  considerable  copy  in 
newspapers  throughout  the  United  States  and  arranged  for  the  display 
of  out-door  advertising  throughout  the  nation  without  much  cost  to 
the  City  of  Boston. 

All  this  advertising  was  unquestionably  of  great  value  in  attracting 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  country  to  Boston  for  the  Tercentenary 
celebration. 

ANTIQUITIES,  William  Sumner  Appleton,  Chairman 

The  plans  of  this  committee  included  — 

A  -  -  Large  Historical  Loan  Exhibition  of  handicraft  work,  stressing 
the  Puritan  period  through  to  the  present  time. 

B  —  That  six  old  properties  be  acquired  by  the  city  as  an  objective 
of  interest  to  visitors,  furnishing  said  properties  exactly  as  they  were 
at  the  time  of  their  erection. 

C  —  That  provision  be  made  for  an  Antiquarian  Stroll,  which  should 
be  made  a  feature  of  prime  importance,  to  include  visits,  among  other 
places,  to  Faneuil  Hall,  the  Old  State  House,  to  Christ  Church,  the 
Old  South  Meeting  House,  the  Paul  Revere  House,  and  the  Harrison  Gray 
Otis  House. 
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AVIATION,  Captain  Albert  L.  Edson,  Chairman 

The  Tercentenary  celebration  in  Boston  commemorated  the  work 
of  the  Founders  and  pictured  the  progress  that  had  been  made  in  the 
past  three  hundred  years. 

Nowhere  were  the  strides  that  had  been  made  more  forcefully  shown 
than  in  the  activities  at  the  Boston  Municipal  Airport  at  East  Boston- 
They  were  shown  not  only  in  the  special  events  incident  to  the  Ter- 
centenary program  but  also  in  the  routine  day-by-day  flying  activities 
that  have  been  made  possible  since  the  City  of  Boston  started  real  expan- 
sion and  development  of  the  Airport  in  1928. 

On  the  154th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Lexington  on  April  19, 
Russell  Boardman  started  a  tour  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  United  States 
in  the  airplane  "New  Arbella"  to  invite  visitors  to  Boston  for  the  Ter- 
centenary and  the  American  Legion  Convention.  The  "New  Arbella," 
named  after  the  ship  which,  in  1630,  brought  over  the  charter  of  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  visited  between  April  19  and  May  17,  65 
cities  including  21  state  capitals. 

While  this  flight  was  in  progress,  Boston  was  visited  by  67  of  the 
finest  fighting  planes  of  the  United  States  Navy,  which  came  on  from 
Hampton  Roads  and  gave  a  demonstration  over  the  city. 

On  September  4,  5,  and  6,  the  special  Tercentenary  Air  Program 
sponsored  by  the  city  occurred.  This  three  day  meet  included  a  number 
of  events  calculated  to  show  the  strides  made  in  aviation  and  its  poten- 
tialities in  the  business  life  and  in  the  defence  of  the  United  States.  The 
events  included  various  races  for  civilian  and  military  planes,  competition 
for  accuracy  in  landing  to  a  mark,  formation  flying,  altitude  races,  and 
military  aerial  acrobatics.  Demonstrations  were  also  given  of  the  possi- 
bility of  aircraft  in  such  activity  as  dropping  supplies  in  relief  work, 
picking  up  messages  from  the  ground  (which  points  to  the  possibility  of 
pick  up  of  air  mail  at  small  fields)  and  of  radio  communication  between 
air  and  the  ground. 

One  additional  feature  created  a  great  deal  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  public  and  gave  an  opportunity  to  see  how  far  aviation  had  pro- 
gressed as  a  business.  The  commercial  operators  at  the  Boston  Munic- 
ipal Airport  held  an  open  house  during  the  three-day  meet,  during  which 
visitors  could  inspect  the  buildings  and  see  the  planes,  equipment  and 
work  at  close  hand.  A  competition  was  held  among  the  operators  for 
the  most  attractive  display. 

It  is  estimated  that  well  over  100,000  people  visited  the  Airport 
during  these  three  days.     The  importance  of  the  large  parking  area, 
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which  the  city  had  provided  as  a  permanent  part  of  the  Airport,  was 
also  evident  as  it  was  filled  during  the  entire  period. 

The  final  major  event  during  the  Tercentenary  year  was  the  air 
meet  held  in  connection  with  the  American  Legion  Convention  during  the 
week  of  October  7.  Over  fifty  army  and  navy  airplanes  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  visiting  commercial  and  private  planes  were  based  at 
the  Airport  during  this  week.  Demonstrations  were  given  over  the  city 
daily  and  a  number  of  special  events  were  held.  The  United  States  ship 
uLos  Angeles,"  the  largest  dirigible  in  the  United  States  at  that  time  and 
the  largest  passenger  plane  in  the  United  States,  visited  the  Airport. 
It  is  estimated  that  over  150,000  persons  saw  these  events  from  the 
Airport  itself. 

These  four  events  were  the  highlights  of  the  aviation  activities  in 
Boston  during  the  Tercentenary  year,  but  during  the  entire  period  there 
was  continual  activity,  which  created  much  public  interest.  The 
operators  carried  on  their  regular  operations,  including  transport,  school, 
charter,  photographic  and  similar  work  and  in  addition  provided  special 
historic  trips,  such  as  the  one  over  the  Paul  Revere  route  to  Salem, 
Plymouth  and  other  points.  The  regular  army,  national  guard  and 
commercial  operators  at  the  Boston  Municipal  Airport  provided  aerial 
demonstrations  over  a  number  of  celebrations  in  Metropolitan  Boston 
and  throughout  the  state. 

CHARLES  RIVER  BASIN  AND  ILLUMINATIONS 
Hon.  Daniel  A.  Whelton,  Chairman 

The  committee  recommended  the  illumination,  nightly,  of  the 
bridges  over  the  Basin  and  the  shores  thereof,  with  gas  flambeaux  installed 
on  the  four  central  towers  of  Longfellow  Bridge,  and  supplementary 
electric  lights  on  bridges  and  around  the  Basin. 

It  recommended  specifically  the  illuminating  of  the  Basin  by  beauti- 
fully designed  clusters  of  varied  colored  electric  light  bulbs,  placed  on 
standards  fifty  feet  apart;  it  urged  the  business  firms  on  the  Cambridge 
side  of  the  river  to  illuminate  their  places  of  business  at  night,  at  the 
same  time  expressing  the  hope  that  the  private  residences  on  the  Boston 
side  of  the  river  would  be  flooded  by  the  rays  of  brilliant  spotlights  and 
other  forms  of  lighting. 

On  the  evening  of  June  6,  1930,  the  day  upon  which  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology's  president  took  oath  of  office,  a  beautiful 
display  of  fireworks,  set  off  from  a  floating  barge,  attracted  throngs  of 
people.  The  "Tech"  buildings  stood  resplendent  in  the  beauty  of  the 
night,  bathed  in  glowing  radiance  of  the  well-designed  indirect  lighting 
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system.  A  huge  searchlight  streaked  across  the  skies  holding  the  on- 
lookers in  fascinated  attention.  In  the  windows  of  scores  of  homes  on 
the  Boston  side  of  the  Basin,  thousands  of  "  Christmas  candles"  sent 
a  cheerful  added  glow  into  a  night  replete  with  dazzling  splendor. 

The  daily  papers  in  Boston  estimated  that  over  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  people  thrilled  to  the  spectacle  of  night  turned  to  day. 

Dr.  George  Burgess  Magrath,  chairman,  in  charge  of  aquatic  events 
on  the  waters  of  the  Basin  reported  — 

A  -  -  On  July  4  the  Annual  Regatta  of  the  New  England  Rowing 
Association. 

B  —  On  August  1  and  2  the  58th  Annual  Regatta  of  the  National 
Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen. 

C  -  On  Labor  Day  the  Annual  Fall  Regatta  of  the  New  England 
Amateur  Rowing  Association. 

Suitable  prizes  were  provided  for  the  winners  of  the  events  in  the 
various  contests. 

CIVIC  PRIDE,  Joseph  A.  Cummings,  Chairman 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  was  to  insure  better  conditions  of 
streets  and  public  places  during  the  Tercentenary  period.  The  chairman 
reported  that  the  work  was  well  thought  of  and  properly  cared  for  by 
the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  under  Mr.  Joseph 
A.  Rourke,  Commissioner,  and  by  the  Park  Commission,  under  Chairman 
William  P.  Long. 

The  splendid  work  that  both  of  these  capable  officials  accomplished 
through  their  respective  departments  brought  many  fine  endorsements. 

Numerous  visitors  to  the  city  interested  in  history,  antiquity  and 
genealogy  passed  favorable  comment  on  the  fine  condition  of  Copp's 
Hill  Burying  Ground,  the  Granary  Burying  Ground  and  other  places  of 
historic  interest;  all  streets  leading  to  such  interesting  places  as  Christ 
Church,  the  Paul  Revere  House,  the  Old  State  House,  Faneuil  Hall 
and  other  like  historic  shrines  received  special  care  which  showed  the 
keen  interest  taken  in  the  work  by  those  in  the  Public  Works  Department 
and  Park  Commission. 

All  through  there  was  a  commendable  spirit  of  cooperation  which 
made  for  a  result  that  must  have  impressed  visitors  to  Boston  of  the 
efficiency  of  the  city  departments. 

GENERAL   INFORMATION,  Dr.  George  W.  Goode,  Chairman 
At  the  Tribune,   on  Boston  Common,  this  committee  established 
headquarters   with   an   Information-Guidance   Service   and   a  First-Aid 
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Unit,  which  was  conducted  there  without  expense  to  the  city  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Chapter  of  the  American 
Red  Cross.  At  the  suggestion  of  the  committee,  information  booths 
were  maintained  by  the  Boston  Elevated  Railway,  at  the  North  and  South 
Stations  and  in  the  Park  Street  Subway  Station;  at  all  these  places 
folders  containing  information  for  visitors,  maps,  and  pamphlets,  some 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  committee,  were  distributed,  gratis; 
many  thousands  secured,  night  and  day,  desired  information  about 
hotels,  events  scheduled,  trains,  places  of  historic  interest,  etc.  An 
out-door  bulletin  board  was  maintained,  with  daily  events  scheduled, 
in  front  of  City  Hall;  this  served  to  inform  thousands  of  citizens  and 
visitors  as  to  the  attractions  and  programs  carried  through  the  Ter- 
centenary period. 

HISTORICAL,  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni,   Chairman 

This  committee  cooperated  with  the  Radio  Broadcasting  Committee 
in  its  work  and  with  the  Statistics  Department  of  the  City  in  publishing 
"Boston  Statistics,  1930,  with  Memorable  Sites  and  Buildings,  etc." 

HOSPITALITY,  William  C.  Crawford,  Chairman 

Headquarters  were  established  in  the  Tribune,  on  Boston  Common, 
where  information  as  to  housing  —  in  hotels  and  private  houses  —  was 
obtainable. 

With  the  valued  and  experienced  aid  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,'  a  large 
number  of  visitors  were  cared  for  and  guided  to  desirable  places  having 
accommodations  needed. 

A  new  function  was  given  this  committee  —  to  select  a  group  of 
about  thirty  persons  who  would  entertain  guests  of  the  city  at  their 
homes  and  country  estates;  many  offered  to  give  house  parties,  teas, 
luncheons  and  dinners  —  thus  the  city  was  enabled  to  have  prominent 
visitors  entertained,   delightfully,  in  these  more  intimate   ways. 

INDUSTRIAL   RELATIONS   AND   PUBLICITY,   John   T.   Scully 

and  Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Chairmen 

For  obvious  reasons,  these  two  subcommittees  worked  together,  and 
in  addition  to  several  committee  gatherings  at  which  plans  were  discussed 
and  programs  outlined,  the  chairmen  of  both  subcommittees  were  in 
constant   touch   with   the   executive   committee.     Many   of   the  recom- 
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mendations  of  both  subcommittees  were  accepted  and  carried  out  at  no 
extra  expense  to  the  General  Committee. 

The  matter  of  publicity  and  advertising  occupied  the  greater  part 
of  our  attention,  and  in  connection  with  the  latter  was  had  the  valuable 
assistance  of  the  Mayor's  Advisory  Committee  on  Advertising,  which  is 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  credit  for  the  technical  skill  displayed  in  the 
preparation  of  newspaper  and  magazine  advertising,  as  well  as  for  a 
generous  contribution  of  personal  services. 

The  publication  of  advertising  matter,  and  a  considerable  amount  of 
general  publicity  which  was  secured  without  cost,  added  a  great  deal  of 
work  in  supplying  information  to  many  people  who  wrote  as  a  result  of 
this  advertising  and  publicity. 

Many  personal  letters,  and  several  thousands  of  pamphlets  and 
booklets,  were  mailed  to  persons  requesting  further  information  about 
Boston  and  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  These  booklets  were  obtained 
from  various  sources,  chiefly  from  local  business  concerns  which  employ 
this  method  of  advertising  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  business,  and  this 
was  done  at  no  expense  excepting  that  of  postage.  The  various  trans- 
portation companies,  the  oil  companies,  the  John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 
Company,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Boston  Transcript  (the 
latter  for  a  very  generous  donation  of  " Strangers'  Directories")  supplied 
a  great  deal  of  material  of  historic  and  general  interest.  The  preparation 
and  mailing  of  so  many  pieces  of  literature  occupied  the  small  clerical 
force  far  into  many  nights  prior  to  the  Boston  Week  celebration,  and 
they  are  deserving  of  special  mention  in  this  report  accordingly. 

LIBRARIES,  Charles  F.  D.  Belden,    Chairman 

The  Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston  had  the  privilege  of  printing 
and  distributing  its  Brief  Reading  List  No.  43,  issued  in  May,  1930,  with 
the  following  title:  " Tercentenary  Celebration,  1630-1930;  The  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  and  Boston.  A  Selected  List  of  Works  in  the 
Public  Library  of  the  City  of  Boston."  This  pamphlet  consists  of  166 
pages,  and  has  been  distributed  free  to  card  holders  and  to  others  at 
the  price  of  ten  cents.  In  this  pamphlet  the  historical  background  is 
sketched  in  the  earlier  pages  which  relate  to  the  Colony  and  to  Boston, 
Lincolnshire.  The  greater  part  of  the  list  is  devoted  to  Boston  and  its 
general  development.  The  titles  were  chosen  with  a  view  to  the  interests 
of  the  general  reader  rather  than  the  specialist.  The  list  gives  a  good 
idea  of  the  wide  scope  of  the  Library's  material,  and  presents  a  com- 
prehensive picture  of  the  Bay  Colony  and  the  City  of  Boston.     It  offers 
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some  material  on  almost  every  phase  of  the  life  of  the  city.  It  is  believed 
to  be  the  first  considerable  effort  made  covering  the  bibliography  of 
Boston. 

During  the  summer  of  1930  there  was  on  view  in  the  Treasure  Room 
of  the  Central  Library  an  exceptional  exhibit  of  rare  books,  broadsides, 
maps,  and  manuscripts  illustrating  the  history  of  Boston  and  the  Bay 
Colony.  Here  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  items  may  be  examined. 
The  books  with  few  exceptions  are  first  editions,  and  the  manuscripts 
are  all  original  autographs.  Every  item  has  a  special  value  and  many 
have  a  unique  interest.  It  is  an  outstanding  historical  exhibit  and 
has  been  visited  by  thousands.  The  Exhibition  Room  in  the  Central 
Building  has  had  on  display  during  the  year  a  most  interesting  exhibit 
of  old  and  modern  photographs  and  pictures  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
and  an  exceptional  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  relating  to  old 
and  modern  Boston. 

During  the  Tercentenary  year  much  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  collection  and  display  of  books  and  pictures  bearing  on  the  history 
of  Boston  in  the  branch  libraries  throughout  the  city.  Every  branch 
has  had  special  collections  of  books  available  for  circulation  as  well  as 
for  display  purposes.  In  addition  thirty-one  exhibits  have  been  made 
available  and  have  circulated  from  branch  to  branch  during  the  year. 
A  list  of  these  special  exhibits  will  be  found  appended  hereto.  They 
have  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  and  interest. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  Tercentenary  lectures  were  held  in  the  Central 
Library  under  the  auspices  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc. 
In  the  spring  of  1930  a  series  of  lectures  was  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Society  of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  America.  In  addition, 
the  following  lectures  were  included  in  the  regular  lecture  course  of  the 
Library,  held  on  each  Thursday  evening  and  Sunday  afternoon  and 
evening  during  the  season:  "From  Village  to  Metropolis;  Boston, 
1630-1850,"  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Wilder  Foote,  and  "The  Bay  Colony 
Circle,"  by  Rev.  Lyman  V.  Rutledge. 

The  Boston  Athenaeum  during  the  summer  has  held  an  interesting 
exhibit  of  old  Massachusetts  houses,  consisting  of  water-color  drawings 
owned  and  loaned  through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Gertrude  Sanderson  of 
Littleton.  In  addition,  the  Athenaeum  has  had  on  display  a  collection 
of  old  portraits,  the  property  of  the  Library. 

The  State  Library  of  Massachusetts  exhibited  throughout  the  year 
not  only  the  William  Bradford  manuscript,  but  the  original  manuscript 
of  the  Commission  of  Sir  Edward  Andros  of  1666,  and  in  addition  there 
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were  placed  in  the  Trustees'  Room  of  the  Library,  a  room  available  to  the 
general  public,  a  number  of  appropriate  books  under  the  following  head- 
ings: General  histories,  charters,  laws,  biographies,  diaries,  etc.;  educa- 
tion, local  histories,  ships,  privateers,  and  pirates,  costumes  and  customs, 
art,  industries,  etc.  The  State  Library  has  arranged  and  is  now  showing 
at  its  booth  at  the  Commonwealth  Armory  an  exhibition  in  connection 
with  the  governmental  activities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

MARITIME  AFFAIRS,  Frank  S.  Davis,  Chairman 
The  Subcommittee  on  Maritime  Affairs  complied  carefully  with  all 
instructions  that  were  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Boston  Tercen- 
tenary Executive  Committee,  including  the  preparation  and  submission 
of  a  report  and  program  which  recommended  the  chartering  of  a  special 
steamer  for  use  during  the  entire  period  June  15  to  September  15,  1930, 
for  the  purpose  of  showing  guests  and  distinguished  Tercentenary  visitors 
the  historic  and  other  points  of  interest  in  and  about  Boston  Harbor; 
also  the  observance  of  one  day  as  " Constitution  Day"  at  the  Boston 
Navy  Yard;  and  also  a  competition,  eligible  to  pupils  of  high  schools  and 
grammar  schools  of  Metropolitan  Boston  Districts,  to  compete  for  prizes 
in  producing  models  of  vessels  of  the  type  used  during  the  early  days 
of  our  maritime  history. 

MEMORIAL  HISTORY,  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Chairman 

This  committee,  with  the  cordial  endorsement  and  approval  of 
His  Honor  Mayor  Curley,  and  of  the  executive  committee,  undertook 
the  preparation  of  a  Memorial  History  of  Boston  covering  the  fifty-year 
period  from  1880  to  1930.  The  volume  will  be,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, a  continuation  of  the  Justin  Winsor  Memorial  History  of  Boston 
(4  volumes)  covering  the  period  from  1630  to  1880.  By  a  happy  cir- 
cumstance, the  book  will  open  with  a  greeting  from  the  sole  surviving 
contributor  to  the  four  preceding  volumes,  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Helen 
Keller  has  written  an  account  of  her  life  in  Boston,  which  she  characterizes 
as  "The  City  of  Kind  Hearts."  Edwin  D.  Mead  will  discuss,  out  of 
the  rich  storehouse  of  their  own  experience,  men  and  measures  of  the 
last  fifty  years.  Changes  in  topography  and  in  population  will  be  dealt 
with  by  able  writers,  while  problems  of  government,  commerce,  industry 
and  labor  will  be  treated  by  men  outstanding  in  their  particular  fields. 
The  section  devoted  to  the  arts,  sciences  and  professions  as  the  super- 
structure of  the  city,  has  commanded  the  attention  of  leaders  in  each 
walk  of  life.     A  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  religious  life  of  Boston,  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  different  churches  having  cooperated  to  present  the 
facts  concerning  each  group  in  an  authoritative  way.  Social  welfare, 
women's  activities,  parks  and  playgrounds,  and  peace  movements  as 
well  as  military  achievements  come  in  for  their  due  share  of  attention 
in  separate  articles  sponsored  by  people  who  speak  from  a  lifetime  of 
experience.  An  account  of  the  Tercentenary  observance  itself,  and  a 
chronological  record  of  major  events  of  the  last  fifty  years  brings  the 
volume  to  a  close. 

Fifty  contributors,  each  one  qualified  to  speak  with  the  voice  of 
authority,  are  cooperating  in  the  work  as  their  own  personal  offering 
to  the  city  on  its  300th  birthday.  This  brings  to  the  volume  a  back- 
ground of  civic  loyalty  and  affection  which  cannot  fail  to  find  a  response 
in  the  hearts  of  its  readers,  and  at  the  same  time  inspire  the  historians  of 
the  future  to  carry  on  the  work  to  their  own  satisfaction  and  to  the 
honor  and  glory  of  our  loved  acity  on  a  hill." 

MUSIC,  Professor  John  A.  O'Shea,  Chairmen 

After  much  consideration  it  was  decided  to  form  a  Municipal  Band 
of  sixty  members  with  Mr.  Walter  M.  Smith  as  conductor. 
This  band  gave  concerts  on  — 

July  22,  at  the  Tribune,  Boston  Common. 

August  6,  at  the  Strandway,  South  Boston. 

August  13,  at  the  Tribune,  Boston  Common. 

August  20,  at  the  Tribune,  Boston  Common. 

September  9,  at  the  Tribune,  Boston  Common  (with  Mr.  Edwin  Franko 

Goldman  as  guest  conductor). 
September  16,  at  the  Boston  Tribune;  2  p.  m.,  dedication  of  Memorial  to 

the  Founders;   8  p.  m.,   at  the  Boston  Garden,  reception  to  the 

Mayor  of  Boston,  England. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  choruses  were  trained  and  provided 
for  various  events  —  including  the  dedication  of  the  Memorial  to  the 
Founders  and  the  reception  at  the  Boston  Garden;  at  the  latter  two 
thousand  public  school  children  appeared. 

On  August  21,  on  Boston  Common,  at  the  Tribune,  a  grand  festival 
concert  and  pageant  of  the  evolution  of  music,  with  a  special  band  of 
four  hundred  musicians,  was  given;  this  was  contributed  by  the  Boston 
Musicians'   Protective   Association. 

SOCIAL   SERVICE,  Miss  Mary  A.  Barr,  Chairman 
Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Louise  Robinson  of  the  Catholic  Chari- 
table Bureau,  groups  of  men,  women  and  children,  from  the  North  End 
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Settlement  House,  the  South  End  district  and  the  Polish  community  in 
South  Boston,  offered  a  varied  program  of  entertainment,  with  a  pre- 
tentious portrayal  by  the  Syrians  of  " Syria  —  mother  of  mankind  and 
religion,"  on  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  August  19,  at  the  Tercentenary 
Tribune,  on  Boston  Common. 

One  of  the  most  useful  services  rendered  during  the  Tercentenary 
year  was  that  by  the  Travelers  Aid  Society.  During  the  summer  a  total 
of  12,220  were  assisted;  2,154  in  June,  2,909  in  July,  3,091  in  August, 
2,281  in  September  and  1,785  in  October.  Of  this  total,  6,126  were 
given  information  concerning  sight-seeing,  rooms  and  the  Tercentenary 
program  as  follows:  June,  1,080;  July,  1,513;  August,  1,465;  September, 
1,160;  October,  908.     Miscellaneous  help  was  given  1,033  others. 

Travel  service  given  1,586  persons  included  straightening  of  mix-ups 
in  baggage,  tickets  and  connections;  179  secured  loan  of  a  fare.  Many 
of  these  were  persons  who  came  for  the  two  great  parades  and  became 
separated  from  their  friends  or  had  lost  or  had  their  money  stolen;  1,178 
had  the  help  of  the  society  in  reaching  relatives  or  friends.  Lodgings 
were  secured  for  341  persons. 

The  Travelers  Aid  Society  appreciated  working  with  the  city  in 
serving  the  Tercentenary  guests  and  the  Tercentenary  Committee's 
reimbursement  to  the  extent  of  $781.44  was  of  the  utmost  assistance. 

THEATRES  AND  AMUSEMENTS,  Carl  W.  Johansson,  Chairman. 

This  committee  secured  many  artists  and  entertainment  features 
for  the  programs  prepared  and  presented,  as  follows: 

July       26  —  "  Swedish  Night "  —  music,  dancing,  exhibition  of  gymnastic 

exercises,    with   Mme.    Maude   Erickson,    soprano,    and 

Juliette  Houle,  pianist. 
July       29  —  Greek  Drama  —  " Oedipus  Rex"  was  offered  (a  version,  in 

English,  by  William  Butler  Yeats,  Irish  poet),  with  music, 

under  the  direction  of  Raffaele  Martino. 

July  31  —  " Theatre  Night"  —  with  artists  and  entertainers  from 
many  theatres  in  Boston,  through  Mr.  James  J. 
McGuinness,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Allied  Theatres 
of  Massachusetts,  to  whom  great  credit  is  due. 

August  5 — "  Governor  Winthrop  Night."  Hon.  William  J.  Day, 
orator.  The  Varsity  Club,  melodies.  Miss  Margaret 
Huntley,  dancer;    Miss  Mildred  McDonald,  pianist. 

August  7  —  " Juvenile  Night"  —  a  program  under  the  direction  of 
Mildred  Sacco,  with  the  Tiny  Tots  Revue,  Jackie  Reilly 
(three  years  old)  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
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August  12 — "First  Corps  of  Cadets  Night"  —  their  band,  with  Miss 
Margaret  Huntley,  dancer;  Mr.  Norman  Arnold,  tenor, 
and  Mrs.  Natalie  Weidner,  pianist,  presented  an  interest- 
ing and  pleasing  program. 

August  14 — "The  Framingham  Choristers,"  led  by  John  Edmund 
Murphy,  rendered  selections  greatly  appreciated;  Miss 
Marion  Dermon  gave  several  piano  solos,  creditably, 
receiving  much  applause. 

August  26  —  "  Vasa  Night"  —  a  colorful,  melodious  presentation,  with 
the  characteristic  picturesqueness  of  Sweden,  was  this 
combined  pageant  and  concert  given  by  nearly  150 
members  of  lodges  of  the  Order  of  Vasa  in  greater  Boston, 
with  Miss  Elsa  Nordstrom,  violinist,  Mrs.  Hedlund 
Quist,  vocalist,  and  Mrs.  Lillian  Kempe,  in  charge  of  the 
evening's  entertainment. 

TRANSPORTATION,  Joseph  A.  Maynard,  Chairman 
The  officials  and  representatives  of  some  fifty  or  sixty  railroad  and 
steamship  companies  attended  meetings  held  by  this  committee  and 
arranged,  readily,  to  cooperate  by  issuing  advertising  matter,  and  placing 
posters,  giving  information  to  their  patrons  regarding  the  events  and 
attractions  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  Such  publicity  aided 
greatly  in  attracting  visitors  during  the  season  and  the  committee  feels 
credit  is  largely  due  those  who  thus  aided. 

YACHTING,  George  H.  Voter,  Chairman 
Thirty-two  yachts  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Yacht  Clubs  Associa- 
tion sailed  down  the  bay,  on  July  27,  where  there  were  anchored  about 
six  hundred  yachts;  there  were  approximately  two  thousand  aboard 
these  pleasure  craft  —  the  largest  gathering  ever  assembled  for  a  regatta 
hereabouts.  The  races,  in  various  classes,  gave  much  enjoyment  and 
pleasure. 

Upon  signal,  from  Commodore  Edward  G.  Morris,  the  six  hundred 
yachts  formed  in  line  for  the  greatest  marine  parade  that  has  ever  been 
witnessed  in  Boston  Harbor.  A  review  by  officials  of  the  state  and  city, 
off  City  Point,  closed  the  afternoon's  program. 

Following  the  parade  the  boats  prepared  for  the  illumination. 
Red  and  green  lights  were  passed  out  to  all  the  boats  and  the  shore  lines 
from  the  Head  House  Pier  to  the  Cow  Pasture  and  Thompson's  Island 
shore  were  illuminated.  A  band  concert  was  given  in  the  evening  on  a 
barge  anchored  off  the  yacht  club  floats. 


PART   II 

BOSTON  WEEK 

Welcome  to  Guests  from  Boston,  England. 

Dedication  of  West  End  Health  Unit. 

Illuminated  Parade. 

Dedication  of  Memorial  to  Founders. 

Ye  Towne  Meeting. 

Boston  Day  Parade. 

Special  Entertainments. 

Banquet  - —  Boston  Typographical  Union,  No.  13. 

Luncheon  —  Canadian  and  Intercolonial  Clubs. 

Banquet  —  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 

North  Shore  and  Harbor  Trip. 

Dinner  —  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 

Civic  Banquet. 

Tercentenary  Ball. 
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HIS  WORSHIP  REUBEN    SALTER,    LORD    MAYOR    OF    BOSTON,    ENGLAND. 


BOSTON'S   WELCOME   TO   HER   QUESTS    FROM 
BOSTON,   ENGLAND 


No  preparation,  even  to  the  smallest  detail,  for  the  reception  of  the 
distinguished  guests  bidden  to  Boston's  birthday  party  was  neglected 
by  Mayor  Curley  and  his  reception  committee. 

Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson  -  Social  Director  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
Official  Greeter  and  Chairman  of  the  Reception  Committee  to  receive  His 
Worship,  Mayor  Reuben  Salter;  His  Worship,  Deputy  Mayor  Arthur 
Bailey;  Deputy  Mayoress  Mrs.  Arthur  Bailey  and  City  Councillors  James 
Tait  and  Jabez  Holland  Mountain  -  -  announced  the  following  as  the 
official  program  for  the  reception  of  the  distinguished  visitors. 

Monday,  September  15 
His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  official  party  will  reach  the  North 
Station    at    6.20    A.  M.  Eastern    Standard    time,    upon    train    "New 
Englander,"  and  proceed  to  the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton. 

8.00  A.  M.     Informal  breakfast  at  the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton. 

9.30  A.  M.     His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official  party  will  call 
upon   His   Honor,    Mayor   James   M.    Curley,    at   City 
Hall. 
10.00  A.  M.     Call  upon  His  Excellency,  Hon.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Governor 

of  Massachusetts,  at  the  State  House. 
11.00  A.  M.     Dedication  of  the  West  End  Health  Unit. 

1.30  P.  M.  Return  to  the  Luncheon  by  Mayor  Curley  at  Hotel  Ritz- 
Carlton  in  honor  of  the  dedication  of  the  Wxest  End 
Health  Unit. 

2.30  P.  M.     Call  upon  Hon.  W.  W.  Lufkin,  Collector  of  the  Port. 

3.30  P.  M.  Reception  to  His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official 
suite  by  the  Trustees  of  the  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner 
Museum,  Morris  Carter,  Director  and  Curator,  Gardner 
Museum,  280  The  Fenway. 

4.30  P.  M.  Tea  in  honor  of  His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official 
suite  at  the  Gardner  Museum. 

5.00  P.  M.     Return  to  the  Hotel  Ritz-Carlton. 
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6.00  P.  M. 


8.00  P.  M. 


Reception  and  banquet  in  honor  of  His  Worship,  Mayor 
Salter,  and  his  official  suite  by  the  members  of  the 
Boston  Typographical  Union,  Hotel  Statler. 

Lord  Mayor  Salter  and  his  official  suite  will  view  the 
electrical  parade  from  the  Court  of  Honor,  Tremont 
Street. 


10.00  A.  M. 


12.00  Noon 
2.00  P.M. 

7.30  P.  M. 


Tuesday,  September  16 

Lord  Mayor  Salter  and  members  of  his  official  suite  will 
be  guests  of  Lewis  Parkhurst,  Treasurer  of  Ginn  & 
Company,  and  inspect  the  establishment  of  the  Athenaeum 
Press,  215  First  Street,  Cambridge. 

Return  to  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

Dedication  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Founders  upon  Boston 
Common. 

Town  Meeting  and  Reception  at  the  Boston  Garden. 


9.00  A.  M. 
12.00  Noon 

6.30  P.  M. 


Wednesday,  September  17 

Motor  ride  to  places  of  historic  interest. 

His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official  suite  will 
review  the  grand  military  and  civic  parade. 

Banquet  to  His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official 
suite  by  the  members  of  the  Boston  Club  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen,  at  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. Rendition  of  old  English  songs  and  presentation 
of  honorary  life  membership  to  Mayor  Salter  of  Boston, 
England,  and  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, by  Oliver  B.  Watson,  International  President 
of  International  Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen 
of  Toronto,  Canada. 


10.00  A.  M. 
11.00  A.M. 


4.00  P.  M. 


Thursday,  September  18 
Field  Day  in  honor  of  the  visitors  at  Franklin  Park.     Events 

will  last  for  the  entire  day. 
His   Worship,    Mayor    Salter,    and   his    official   suite    will 

start  for  Magnolia,  to  be  guests  of  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson, 

Chairman  of  Reception  Committee,  and  for  a  yachting 

trip  upon  Mr.  Johnson's  yacht  "Carib." 
Return  to  Boston. 
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7.30  P.  M.  His  Honor,  James  M.  Curley,  will  tender  an  official  banquet 
to  His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  visitors,  at  the  Copley- 
Plaza  Hotel. 

Friday,  September  19 

10.00  A.  M.     Mayor  Salter  and  his  official  suite  will  leave  by  motor 

for  a  visit  in  Plymouth  and  will  visit  Plymouth  Rock 

and  other  places  of  historic  interest. 
1.00  P.  M.     Shore  dinner  tendered  by  Mayor  Curley  to  Lord  Mayor 

Salter    and    his    official    suite    at    the    Hotel    Samoset, 

Plymouth. 
3.00  P.  M.     Return  to  Boston. 

8.00  P.  M.     Boston  pageant  at  the  Tribune,  Boston  Common. 
8.15  P.  M.     His  Worship,   Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official  suite  will  be 

guests  of  Jane  Cowl  and  Messrs.  Kennett  MacGowan 

and  Joseph  Verner  Reed,   at  the  Wilbur  Theatre,   for 

performance  of  " Twelfth   Night." 

Saturday,  September  20 
10.00  A.  M.     Mayor  Salter  and  his  official  suite  will  go  for  a  motor  ride 
to  places  of  historic  interest. 
2.30  P.  M.     Musical  and  gymnastic  exhibitions  in  honor  of  the  visiting 

Mayor  and  suite  at  the  Boston  Common. 
6.30  P.  M.     The  order  of  the  Sons  of  St.   George  will  entertain  His 
Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official  suite  at  a  banquet 
at  the  Hotel  Brunswick. 
10.00  P.  M.     Exhibition  of  fireworks  at  the  Strandway  and  the  Charles 
River  Basin. 

His  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  and  his  official  suite  remained  in  Boston 
until  September  25  and  a  supplemental  program  was  arranged  for  the 
week  beginning  September  21  in  harmony  with  the  request  of  the  dis- 
tinguished visitors. 

While  such  was  the  official  program  for  the  visitors  during  their 
stay  beginning  on  Monday,  September  15,  some  of  those  to  be  enter- 
tained by  the  city  arrived  the  preceding  day,  Sunday,  September  14. 

First  of  these  were  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Havelock  McLean,  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  New  Brunswick,  who  was  in  command  of  all  troops  in 
New  Brunswick  during  the  World  War,  and  Judge  Oswald  Smith  Crockett 
of  the  New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court. 
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On  their  arrival  at  Central  Wharf,  Sunday,  they  were  met  by  Thomas 
J.  A.  Johnson  of  Magnolia,  Boston's  official  greeter.  Accompanying 
Mr.  Johnson  was  a  delegation  from  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company. 

The  distinguished  guests  were  entertained  at  the  Cedar  street 
home  of  Capt.  William  N.  McKenna,  a  past  commander  of  the  Ancients. 
They  were  then  shown  their  suites  at  the  Ritz-Carlton. 

A  dinner  in  honor  of  General  McLean  and  Judge  Crockett  was 
given  at  the  Copley-Plaza  by  members  of  the  general  reception  committee 
and  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company.  Present,  besides 
the  guests  of  honor,  were  Mr.  Johnson,  Prof.  Roy  Davis,  the  Dean  of 
the  College  of  Business  Administration,  Boston  University,  President  of 
the  Canadian  Club  of  Boston;  Robert  Bowie,  chief  of  the  Caledonian 
Club  of  Boston,  Captain  McKenna  and  Capt.  Francis  S.  Cummings, 
Past  Commander  and  Commander,  respectively,  of  the  Ancients;  Jock 
Carson,  George  E.  Leighton  of  South  Barre  and  Boston,  Chairman  of 
the  Reception  Committee  to  Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  England, 
and  J.  Ernest  Kerr  and  Standish  Willcox,  both  members  of  the  General 
Reception  Committee. 

Boston  of  the  New  World  greeted  Boston  of  the  Old  World  officially 
on  Monday  morning,  September  15,  when  the  distinguished  Tercentenary 
guest,  His  Worship,  Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  was 
received  by  Mayor  Curley,  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  at  City  Hall,  on 
School  street.  With  Mayor  Salter,  who  arrived  at  the  North  Terminal 
from  Quebec  at  7.30  o'clock  a.  m.,  were  Councilor  E.  A.  Bailey,  Deputy 
Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  James  Tait,  former  Mayor 
of  Boston,  England,  J.  H.  Mountain,  of  Boston,  England;  Prof.  Roy 
E.  Davis,  President  of  the  Canadian  Club;  T.  E.  P.  Pringle,  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railroad;  Judge  O.  S.  Crockett,  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  Fredericton,  N.  B.;  Louis  A.  Gastonguay,  Mayor  of  Halifax,  N.  S.; 
J.  M.  J.  O'Connell,  Mayor  of  Sydney,  N.  S.,  and  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  H. 
McLean,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Brunswick.  William  G.  Clark, 
Mayor  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.,  joined  the  party  September  16. 

They  were  met  by  Boston's  official  host,  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson, 
Standish  Willcox,  Secretary  to  Mayor  Curley,  George  E.  Leighton, 
Chairman  of  the  Boston  Reception  Committee,  Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie, 
and  Leo  F.  Greene,  President  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union.  They 
were  breakfasted  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel,  and  were  then  taken  on  a 
tour  of  the  city,  after  wmich  they  were  welcomed  at  City  Hall. 

With  His  Worship  came  all  the  historic  paraphernalia  of  his  office, 
which  he  wore  during  all  Tercentenary  functions. 
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The  reception  in  the  Mayor's  office  was  brilliant,  resembling  an 
old-time  "levee,"  for,  in  addition  to  the  party  from  England,  there  were 
present  Lieut.  Gov.  Hugh  Havelock  McLean  of  New  Brunswick,  and  the 
mayors  of  two  Canadian  cities,  Louis  A.  Gastonguay  of  Halifax,  N.  8., 
and  William  G.  Clark  of  Sydney,  N.  S. 

Mayor  Salter  wore  his  official  robes  of  scarlet  and  black,  trimmed 
with  fur,  and  the  long  gold  chain,  which  hung  around  his  neck  in  three 
loops.  A  cocked  hat  went  with  the  robe  as  part  of  his  official  costume, 
but  this  Mayor  Salter  preferred  to  carry  in  his  hand. 

Mayor  Curley  extended  a  warm  welcome  to  Mayor  Salter,  especially 
because  of  the  hospitality  which  had  been  shown  to  the  former's  sons 
when  they  were  traveling  in  England. 

The  English  mayor  spoke  of  his  great  pleasure  in  being  entertained 
by  New  Boston,  and  of  the  great  honor  which  the  22,000  persons  of 
Old  Boston  felt  in  his  opportunity  to  represent  them  on  so  wonderful 
an  occasion,  and  thus  to  promote  the  kindly  feelings  which  are  unmistak- 
able between  the  two  cities,  as  was  recently  emphasized  by  the  contribu- 
tion of  $50,000  by  popular  subscription  for  the  restoration  of  the  Old 
Boston  tower. 

After  general  handshaking  and  the  distribution  of  official  badges 
among  the  visitors  (Mr.  Curley  personally  pinning  a  badge  on  Mayor 
Salter),  the  party  went  to  the  State  House  for  presentation  to  Governor 
Allen,  and  thence  to  the  dedication  of  Boston's  latest  health  unit  provided 
from  the  income  from  the  George  Robert  White  Fund. 

"This  is  a  day  I  have  long  looked  forward  to,"  exclaimed  Mayor 
Salter  on  being  presented  to  Mayor  Curley  by  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson. 
"I  am  sure  that  I  speak  for  the  city  of  Boston,  England,  when  I  say 
that  we  greatly  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  cement  the  expressions 
of  good  will  which  your  city  has  always  exhibited  toward  us." 

It  was  a  matter  of  a  few  minutes  for  the  forming  of  new  friendships 
in  the  office.  After  Mr.  Curley  had  outlined  the  plans  for  the  day, 
had  pinned  the  official  badge  on  the  coat  of  his  guest,  and  had  told  him 
that  he  would  have  no  time  to  take  a  nap,  the  party  walked  downstairs 
en  route  to  the  State  House,  where  Governor  Allen  was  waiting  to  receive 
them. 

Mayor  Salter  greeted  with  pleasure  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  eldest 
son  of  the  Mayor,  who  had  visited  at  Mayor  Salter's  home  in  Boston, 
England,  a  few  weeks  before,  and  the  guest  inquired  anxiously  as  to  the 
success  of  the  moving  pictures  that  had  been  taken  in  his  garden. 


(Top)     ARRIVAL  OF  DELEGATION  FROM  BOSTON,  ENGLAND. 
(Bottom)   OFFICIAL  VISIT   OF  MAYOR   REUBEN   SALTER  OF   BOSTON,   ENGLAND, 

TO  BOSTON  CITY  HALL. 
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The  first  object  of  interest  in  the  Mayor's  office  was  a  huge  picture 
of  the  spire  of  the  old  St.  Botolph  Church,  for  which  a  restoration  fund 
of  $50,000  had  been  raised  by  Allan  Forbes  of  the  State  Street  Trust 
Company  and  his  committee. 

Mayor  Salter  carried  a  box  containing  his  gift  to  Mayor  Curley  — 
three  spoons  fashioned  from  the  old  municipal  plate  —  and  it  was  decided 
that  this  gift,  together  with  a  gift  from  Mayor  Curley,  should  be  pre- 
sented at  the  Towne  Meeting  in  the  Boston  Garden  when  the  English 
mayor  made  a  brief  address  and  was  formally  welcomed  to  the  city. 

With  the  silver  spoons  was  a  scroll  on  vellum  which  told  the  story 
of  the  spoons.  It  read:  " Spoons  made  from  the  old  corporation  plate. 
These  three  spoons  were  bought  nearly  100  years  ago  from  the  corpora- 
tion plate  of  Boston  by  Mr.  Thomas  Storr  of  the  town,  were  given  by 
his  daughter,  Miss  Mary  Ann  Storr,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Marris,  solicitor. 
They  were  then  given  by  his  son,  Capt.  H.  C.  Marris,  to  the  vicar,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of  Boston  Church.  The 
Mayor  and  corporation  of  the  town  have  procured  them  and  now  ask  the 
Mayor  and  corporation  of  the  City  of  Boston,  United  States  of  America, 
to  accept  them  as  a  greeting  gift  on  the  occasion  of  the  Tercentenary  of 
that  city  and  as  a  token  of  gratitude  to  its  people  for  the  magnificent 
help  they  have  given  towards  the  work  of  restoring  Boston's  Stump, 
coupled  with  the  hope  of  everlasting  good  fellowship  between  the  nations 
of  the  United  States  and  England." 

Mayor  Curley  personally  escorted  the  official  party  to  the  State 
House.  The  English  guests  were  shown  into  the  Governor's  Council 
room,  where  Mayor  Salter  was  installed  in  the  official  chair  and  given  the 
historic  gavel.  An  impromptu  meeting  was  arranged  at  which  Mayor 
Salter  presided  and  Mayor  Curley  made  an  address  to  him,  then  the  guests 
were  shown  the  State  House. 

Sergeant-at-Arms  Charles  Holt  escorted  the  guests  to  the  Hall  of 
Flags,  where  they  were  given  an  official  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  state 
by  Attorney- General  Warner.  From  this  point  the  visitors  went  to 
the  new  Health  Unit  on  Blossom  street,  where  they  attended  the  dedica- 
tion, and  luncheon  was  served  afterward  at  the  Ritz-Carlton  Hotel. 

It  had  been  originally  planned  to  visit  the  Isabella  Gardner  Museum 
in  the  Fenway  and  to  have  afternoon  tea  there,  but  this  part  of  the 
program  was  cancelled  upon  the  arrival  of  the  French  flyers,  Capt. 
Dieudonne  Coste  and  Lieut.  Maurice  Bellonte,  who  reached  the  Boston 
Airport  at  three-thirty,  in  their  transatlantic  plane  " Question  Mark," 
after  making  the  first  stop  of  their  good  will  tour  at  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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Following  the  reception,  the  flyers  were  taken  over  the  "  Lindbergh" 
route  from  the  airport  to  Maverick  street,  Maverick  square,  Meridian 
street,  to  the  Chelsea  line,  Central  street  to  Chelsea  square,  Broadway 
to  Charlestown,  Chelsea  street  to  City  square,  Charlestown;  Rutherford 
avenue,  Prison  Point  Bridge  to  Cambridge  and  return  to  Boston  by  the 
West  Boston  Bridge,  by  way  of  Kendall  square,  over  the  bridge  to  Charles 
street,  Beacon  street  and  the  State  House,  where  they  were  welcomed 
to  the  state.  From  there  they  went  to  the  Parkman  Bandstand,  where 
Mayor  Curley  presented  them  with  gifts  of  the  city  in  honor  of  their 
successful  nonstop  flight  from  Paris  to  New  York. 

From  then  on  they  shared  honors  with  the  overseas  guests,  attending 
the  typographical  dinner  given  Mayor  Salter  and  the  illuminated  parade 
of  the  Tercentenary. 

An  interesting  brochure  of  seventy-six  pages  entitled  "From  Tri- 
mountaine  to  Boston"  was  distributed  to  the  guests.  This  was  edited 
by  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Secretary  of  the  Boston  City  Planning  Board, 
and  contained  a  prologue  by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  a  brief  history  of 
Boston  by  Wilfred  F.  Kelley,  then  Head  of  History  Department,  Dor- 
chester High  School  for  Boys,  but  now  Head  Master  at  the  South  Boston 
High  School,  and  a  resume  of  Boston  as  a  Manufacturing  and  Com- 
mercial Center  by  Frederic  E.  Dowling,  Secretary  of  the  Commercial, 
Industrial  and  Publicity  Bureau.  A  guide  map,  many  beautiful  cuts  of 
historic  shrines,  a  list  of  points  of  special  interest,  and  a  list  of  the  historical 
tablets  erected  throughout  the  city  made  the  book  very  valuable  to  the 
guests  of  the  city.     The  epilogue  to  the  brochure  follows: 

"The  settlement  of  Boston  signified  far  more  than  merely  a  spirit 
of  adventure  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  colony.  It  meant  first  of  all 
freedom  of  religious  worship.  Of  all  migrations  of  people  the  settlement 
of  New  England  is  pre-eminently  the  one  in  which  money  played  the 
smallest  part,  it  being  left  for  religious  enthusiasm  to  achieve  what  com- 
mercial enterprise  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Secondly,  it  stood  for 
hospitality.  The  invitation  extended  by  William  Blaxton,  the  first  white 
settler  on  the  peninsula,  to  the  little  colony  on  the  other  side  of  the  Charles 
River,  suffering  from  sickness,  grief  and  hunger,  to  share  his  more  fortunate 
holdings,  is  symbolic  of  the  welcome  Boston  has  ever  held  for  her  friends 
and  neighbors;  and  finally,  the  settlement  of  Boston  marked  the  founda- 
tion of  civil  government  in  America.  These  three,  religion,  hospitality 
and  independence,  may  well  have  been  typified  by  the  three  little  rising 
hills  from  which  Boston  received  its  original  name, —  'Trimountaine,' — 
a  trinity  of  responsibility  and  promise  which  today  stands  as  the  priceless 
heritage  of  every  child  of  Boston." 
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DEDICATION    OF   WEST   END   HEALTH    UNIT 

September  15,  1930 


The  first  official  function  in  which  the  guests  of  the  city  participated 
was  the  dedication  of  the  sixth  of  the  health  units  erected  for  the  eradica- 
tion of  disease  in  congested  districts.  These  health  units  were  made 
possible  through  funds  made  available  by  the  will  of  the  late  George 
Robert  White,  one  of  Boston's  most  distinguished  citizens  and  one  of 
its  noted  benefactors.  The  health  unit  is  located  at  Blossom  and  Park- 
man  streets,  in  the  West  End  of  Boston.  It  is  of  Georgian  style  in 
construction,  three  stories  high,  of  red  brick,  with  white  wood  trim. 

The  Blossom  street  facade  is  marked  by  an  imposing,  dignified  granite 
entrance.  The  balance  of  this  wall  has  beautiful  and  well  proportioned 
windows  at  either  side  of  the  entrance  and  in  the  upper  stories.  The 
Parkman  street  facade  wTith  the  five  high  windows  indicates  the  audi- 
torium which  extends  through  two  stories.  One  entrance  expresses  a  fine 
example  of  the  Georgian  architecture.  The  interior  arrangement  is 
patterned  after  the  earlier  units,  with  such  variations  and  additions  as 
changed  conditions  and  experience  have  brought  about  and  expresses 
all  which  is  most  modern  in  the  planning  of  a  building  for  this  purpose. 

The  dental  work  and  children's  waiting  room  are  well  isolated  from 
the  other  clinical  spaces.  Through  the  use  of  folding  partitions  it  is 
possible  to  create  small  rooms  for  clinics  attended  by  men.  Additional 
consultation  and  dressing  rooms  are  provided  which  will  allow  the  handling 
of  a  large  number  of  people  in  a  short  time,  a  desirable  feature  in  any 
congested  district. 

The  waiting  corridor  and  preparation  room  have  acoustically  treated 
ceilings  which  provide  for  quieter  clinics  by  absorbing  a  large  amount  of 
sound. 

Univents  have  been  selected  to  provide  fresh  air  to  rooms  requiring 
them.  This  system  permits  a  more  flexible  arrangement  than  would  be 
possible  by  the  use  of  a  large  central  fan. 

Owing  to  the  greater  requirement  of  space  for  the  charitable  agencies 
in  this  district  it  was  necessary  to  add  a  third  floor,  of  which  advantage 
was  taken  by  constructing  a  higher  auditorium. 
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The  fourth  floor  is  provided  with  a  quartz  glass  roof,  which  transmits 
the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the  sun,  the  value  of  which  have  been  found  so 
beneficial  in  the  health  units  already  in  existence. 

The  distinguished  guests,  with  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley, 
and  His  Worship,  Reuben  Salter,  Lord  Mayor  of  Boston,  England, 
accompanied  by  members  of  his  party,  and  guests  from  Canada,  marched 
into  the  auditorium  of  the  new  building  where  the  keys  were  officially 
presented  to  the  city.  General  Edward  L.  Logan,  Manager  of  the 
George  Robert  White  Fund,  presided  and  introduced  the  various  speakers. 
Following  the  invocation  by  Rabbi  Samuel  J.  Abrams  of  Temple  Ohabei 
Shalom,  the  keys  to  the  building  were  presented  by  Lewis  B.  Abbott, 
of  the  firm  of  Coolidge,  Shepley,  Bulfinch  and  Abbott,  architects,  who 
designed  the  structure,  to  Henry  I.  Harriman,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  and  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  in 
turn  presented  them  to  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley. 

The  remarks  of  the  several  speakers  are  presented  in  part: 

General  Edward  L.  Logan,  Manager  of  the  George  Robert  White  Fund 
"We  are  dedicating  another  link  in  the  chain  of  community 
health  centers,  which  have  for  their  objective  the  treatment  of 
health  and  the  prevention  of  disease. 

"Boston's  municipal  plan  for  community  health  service  — 
made  possible  by  the  generosity  of  the  late  George  Robert 
White  and  the  vision  of  Mayor  Curley  and  his  cotrustees  of 
the  fund  —  is  known  all  over  the  world.  People  come  here  to 
study  what  is  interpreted  as  the  most  practicable  scheme  for 
community  health  organization. 

"It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  for  me  as  manager  of  the 
fund  to  participate  today  at  this  dedication  in  the  capacity 
of  presiding  officer  and  to  pay  tribute  to  the  significance  and 
value  of  the  work  accomplished  by  the  bounty  of  a  great  bene- 
factor, under  the  direction  of  a  great  mayor." 

Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky,  Deputy  Health  Commissioner  in  Charge 

of  Health  Units 

"I  would  be  unmindful,  indeed,  of  the  real  sense  of  obligation 
which  I  feel,  if  I  failed  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity, 
not  only  on  behalf  of  myself  but  of  my  associates  in  the  field  of 
public  health,  to  express  a  real  sense  of  gratitude  and  reverence 
to  the  memory  of  the  great  benefactor  who  made  all  of  this  pos- 
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sible,  and  to  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  who,  from  the  very 
beginning  of  this  development,  has  furnished  the  inspiration, 
stimulus  and  support  for  this  worthwhile  work. 

"I  share  with  Doctor  Mahoney  a  very  pleasant  memory  of 
that  eventful  occasion,  fifteen  years  ago,  when  we  met  at  the 
home  of  Dr.  Richard  Cabot  to  discuss  the  possibilities  for  the 
development  of  a  more  satisfactory  interrelationship  among  those 
engaged  in  public  health  promotion  and  social  uplift.  The  senti- 
ment carried  out  of  that  meeting  for  a  more  coordinated  health 
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MAYOR  JAMES  M.  CURLEY  ACCEPTING  KEYS  OF  WEST  END  HEALTH  UNIT. 


and  welfare  program  through  the  instrumentality  of  a  Health 
Center,  received  the  enthusiastic  support  of  His  Honor  the 
Mayor,  who  in  his  usual  statesmanlike  manner  lived  up  to  the 
principle  expressed  more  than  seventy-five  years  ago  by  Disraeli, 
that,  'the  health  of  the  people  was  the  concern  of  the  State/ 
and  that,  'the  first  duty  of  a  statesman  was  the  promotion  of 
the  public  health.' 

"It  was  His  Honor  the  Mayor  who  made  possible  the  con- 
version of  the  building  on  Blossom  street  into  our  first  attempt 
at  health  unification,  and  it  was  he  again  in  1922,  upon  the 
death  of  George  Robert  White,  who  pointed  the  way,  to  his 
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fellow  trustees  of  the  fund,  in  the  direction  of  health' unit 
extension  into  such  sections  of  the  city  that  appeared  to  need 
them  the  most. 

"  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  result  of  this  experiment  which 
has  kept  Boston  ahead  of  all  cities  in  health  center  development, 
and  has  made  it  possible  to  prove  that  this  municipality  accepted 
the  challenge  of  that  late  great  sanitarian,  Dr.  Herman  Biggs, 
when  he  said  that,  ' public  health  is  purchasable7  and  that, 
'within  certain  limitations  communities  may  determine  their 
own  death  rates.' 

"In  accepting  the  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of 
this  additional  temple  of  health,  may  I,  on  behalf  of  not  only 
myself  but  of  all  the  coworkers  in  the  health  units,  pledge  our 
earnest  efforts  for  the  promotion  of  an  adequate  health  and 
social  welfare  program.  Thereby,  we  hope  to  repay  part  of  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  we  feel  we  owe  to  Boston's  great  bene- 
factor, George  Robert  White ;  to  Mayor  Curley  who  so  staunchly 
champions  the  cause  of  public  health;  to  the  memory  of  George 
Phelan  who  gave  so  freely  of  himself  that  this  work  might  go  on, 
and  to  you,  General  Logan,  who  has  so  quickly  endeared  your- 
self to  us  because  of  your  splendid  cooperation  and  of  your  belief 
that  the  welfare  of  the  people  is  the  concern  of  us  all." 

Henry  I.  Harriman,  President  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce 
"  Boston  has  been  particularly  fortunate  in  its  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  have  generously  given  of  their  time  and 
their  wealth  for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  In  no  instance 
has  this  generous  public  spirit  been  better  demonstrated  than 
in  the  splendid  bequest  of  George  Robert  White  to  the  City 
of  Boston  of  a  fund,  in  excess  of  five  million  dollars,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  have  thus  far  been  used  by  the  city  for  the 
establishment  of  Health  Units. 

11  Society  now  recognizes  that  in  the  case  of  health,  'An 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.'  The  City  of 
Boston  has  been  most  wise  in  expending  the  large  income 
from  the  White  Fund  for  the  establishment  of  health  units, 
the  primary  function  of  which  is  not  to  cure  the  sick  but  to 
prevent  illness,  and  by  wise  and  speedy  advice  help  preserve 
the  health  of  the  community,  thus  to  increase  the  efficiency 
and  the  happiness  of  thousands  of  Boston's  citizens. 
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"Thus  far  Boston  has  built  and  placed  in  useful  service 
five  health  units.  This  is  the  sixth  and  undoubtedly,  as  it 
is  the  latest,  it  is  the  best  of  the  units  that  have  thus  far  been 
constructed.  Great  credit  is  due  to  the  Mayor  of  the  city, 
to  the  former  Manager  of  the  White  Fund,  Mr.  George  E. 
Phelan,  to  its  present  manager,  General  Logan,  and  to  the 
architects,  for  the  wise  and  efficient  handling  of  the  fund. 

"It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
governing  the  Fund,  to  present  this  West  End  Health  Unit 
to  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  with  the  assurance  and  knowledge  that, 
under  your  guardianship  and  management,  it  will  become 
a  source  of  great  blessing  to  many  thousands  of  people  who 
live  in  this  section  of  the  city." 

Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston 

"One  of  the  most  important  contributions  of  Boston  to  the 
health  and  upbuilding  of  her  future  citizens  has  been  these  health 
units,  made  possible  through  the  generosity  and  forethought  of 
the  late  George  Robert  White  and  his  estimable  sister,  Mrs. 
Harriet  Bradbury. 

"Through  their  generosity  from  this  health  unit  there  will 
pour  forth,  as  from  a  fountain,  increased  health  for  men,  women, 
and  children  of  this  congested  section,  making  them  of  added  use- 
fulness to  our  common  country. 

"It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  visualize  all  that  this  health  unit 
and  the  others  that  have  been  erected  through  the  foresight 
and  provisions  of  these  two  noble  benefactors,  will  mean  to  our 
city  and  to  the  nation.  But  when  we  consider  the  numbers 
that  have  been  benefited  already  by  visitations  to  the  other 
units,  we  may  rest  assured  that  this  structure  will  repay  many 
times  over  in  an  investment  of  robust  citizenship,  for  the  moneys 
that  have  been  devoted  to  its  erection  and  completion. 

"It  was  a  noble  benefaction,  that  inspiration  which 
prompted  the  setting  aside  of  the  sum  of  five  millions  of  dollars, 
the  income  of  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  rehabilitation  of 
broken  bodies  and  spirits  of  men,  women,  and  children,  by 
better  care  and  attention  such  as  they  may  now  obtain  within 
these  walls. 

"It  is  significant,  and  worthy  of  note  that  this  building  is 
being  opened  and  made  available  for  use  on  the  first  day  of 
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'Boston  Week';  the  first  day  of  the  celebration  of  the  Ter- 
centenary of  the  founding  of  Boston. 

"What  would  the  founders  of  this  city  have  thought  of  this 
building?  What  a  blessing  such  an  institution  would  have  been 
to  them.  For,  let  us  remember  that  in  their  first  year  here, 
almost  half  the  colony  was  wiped  out  by  the  ravages  of  disease." 

Mayor  Curley,  in  conclusion,  asked  the  audience  to  rise,  in 
honor  of  the  memory  of  George  E.  Phelan,  Airs.  Harriet  Brad- 
bury and  George  Robert  White.  He  introduced  from  the  plat- 
form General  Hugh  Havelock  McLean,  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  New  Brunswick,  and  Sir  Oswald  Crockett,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  of  New  Brunswick. 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  Second  Vice  President  Metropolitan  Life 

Insurance  Company 

"  Those  of  you  who  followed  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
of  the  Canadian  Medical  Association  held  recently  in  Winnipeg, 
Canada,  must  have  been  concerned  by  the  statement  attributed 
to  a  learned  English  physician  who  took  as  his  subject,  'The 
Pursuit  of  Health.'  In  his  address,  Dr.  Robert  Hutchison, 
the  speaker  referred  to,  made  certain  statements  which  give  us 
food  for  thought.  He  claimed  that  the  old  ignorance  about  the 
body  and  stolid  resignation  to  its  ills  was  probably  a  more 
healthy  attitude  and  certainly  a  happier  one  than  our  modern 
curiosity  and  over-anxiety. 

"In  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hutchison  the  modern  pursuit  of 
health  has  developed  three  types  of  hypochondriasis-individual, 
vicarious  and  national.  Many  of  us  have  developed  a  fear 
complex  regarding  our  health.  Parents  have  developed  a 
vicarious  hypochondriasis  through  over-anxiety  regarding  their 
children.  The  rearing  of  an  infant,  Dr.  Hutchison  claims,  is 
now  regarded  as  a  job  requiring  the  combined  knowledge  of  a 
chemist,  a  psychologist,  and  a  public  health  officer.  He  claims 
that  nervous  troubles  of  one  sort  or  the  other  are  commoner 
today  in  childhood  than  they  ever  were,  due  to  the  atmosphere 
of  fuss  and  anxiety  in  which  so  many  children  are  brought  up. 

"With  respect  to  national  hypochondriasis,  Dr.  Hutchison 
criticized  adversely  the  health  societies,  health  work,  popular 
lectures  and  articles,  booklets,  leaflets,  and  slogans  which  are 
used  in  the  modern  campaign  for  health.     It  was  Dr.  Hutchison's 
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final  verdict  that  one  need  not  specially  concern  himself  about 
his  health  until  he  feels  something  wrong  with  the  working  of  the 
human  machine  and  then  he  should  see  the  family  doctor. 

"  In  a  somewhat  similar  strain  is  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  Medical  Association,  Dr.  Garry  Morgan, 
made  at  the  recent  annual  meeting  of  the  association  in  Detroit. 
Dr.  Morgan,  in  commenting  upon  the  growth  of  paternalistic 
tendencies,  states  that,  'Aside  from  efforts  directed  toward  the 
conservation  of  the  public  health  by  agencies  of  government, 
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there  has  grown  apace  another  form  of  paternalism  applied  not 
to  public  health  but  to  the  health  of  the  public.  The  list  is 
long  and  steadily  growing  longer  of  agencies  medical,  quasi- 
medical,  and  plainly  nonmedical,  which  have  for  their  object 
some  form  of  medical  oversight,  "guidance,"  "education," 
"social  service,"  "psychiatric  social  service,"  "case  work,"  and 
what  not,  all  directed  toward  the  physical,  mental,  moral  or 
emotional  life  of  parents  or  their  children,  and  all  in  the  cause  of 
physical  or  mental  betterment.7 

"Commenting  upon  this,  Dr.  Morgan  says,  ' After  looking 
through  the  list  of  these  agencies,  one  is  constrained  to  ask  what 
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has  come  over  the  people  that  makes  such  oversight  necessary 
or  possible.  We  are  told  that  mothers  have  been  "educated" 
in  the  care  of  their  children,  until  they  are  stampeded  by  the 
multiplicity  of  directions  and  in  increasing  numbers  are  turning 
the  job  over  to  the  clinic  or  "center"  or  whatever  agency  may 
be  available  for  shifting  responsibility  while  they  read  the 
latest  thriller  or  go  to  the  movies.' 

"Such  a  statement  as  this  coming  from  the  president  of 
the  recognized  medical  society  of  the  United  States  must  give 
us  pause.  To  us  assembled  here  today  representing  not  only 
the  medical  profession  but  the  laity,  to  us  who  have  for  years 
believed  in  the  fundamentals  of  social  service,  the  statements 
which  I  have  given  above  are  a  challenge.  It  remains  for  us  to 
determine  whether  they  are  right,  and,  if  so,  whether  the  time 
has  come  for  us  to  scrap  the  machinery  that  has  been  evolved 
within  the  last  decade  or  two  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  public  in  preventive  medicine,  or  whether  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  show  that  the  type  of  public  health  movement  represented 
by  the  Health  Center  has  its  place  in  the  community  and 
that  its  existence  and  its  future  growth  can  be  justified  by  the 
results. 

"If  we  assume  that  the  premises  laid  down  by  these  eminent 
physicians  are  correct,  if  we  assume  that  what  we  have  done  is 
to  develop  primarily  an  individual  and  community  fear  com- 
plex in  the  people  of  the  United  States,  if  it  is  true  that  health 
education  is  creating  a  stampede, —  there  necessarily  follows  the 
assumption  that  we  no  longer  have  the  right  to  instruct  the 
prospective  mother  regarding  her  approaching  maternity,  that 
we  no  longer  have  the  right  to  advise  parents  of  the  danger  which 
their  children  run  from  communicable  and  infectious  diseases, 
that  we  may  no  longer  attempt  to  prevent  the  horrors  of  diph- 
theria by  recommending  inoculation,  or  the  ravages  of  smallpox 
by  advising  vaccination.  We  may  no  longer  recommend  the 
need  and  desirability  of  periodic  health  examination,  on  the 
supposition  that  if  Dr.  Hutchison  is  correct,  these  are  futile 
and  it  is  better  and  saner  for  us  to  await  the  occurrence  of  con- 
ditions which  necessitate  the  presence  of  the  family  doctor, 
although  it  has  definitely  been  proven  by  statistics  that  the 
periodic  medical  examination  has  influenced  the  prolongation 
of  life. 
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"If  we  assume  that  these  learned  men  are  right,  it  follows 
that  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  in  the  field  of  pre- 
ventive medicine  in  the  past  decade  may  not  be  interpreted  by 
the  layman  but  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  physician. 
It  means  that  the  campaigns  of  education  in  popularizing 
health  knowledge,  the  campaigns  of  education  to  reduce  infant 
mortality,  the  campaigns  of  education  to  prevent  diseases  of 
childhood  are  impracticable  and  useless,  It  means  that  all  the 
accessory  conditions  which  make  their  impress  on  human 
vitality,  such  as  adequate  housing,  proper  food,  proper  environ- 
ment,-—  all  these  things  specifically  which  have  been  the  field 
of  activity  of  the  social  worker,  shall  go  into  the  discard.  l  Forget 
them.  Do  not  think  of  your  health.  When  you  are  ill,  call  the 
doctor.' 

"You  will  appreciate  my  embarrassment  as  a  layman  in 
venturing  to  call  attention  to  these  matters.  And  yet  they 
must  be  spoken  of.  They  must  be  spoken  of,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  that  the  type  of  service  which  we  are  dedicating 
today  demands  a  refutation  of  the  statements  referred  to. 
Why  build  health  centers?  Why  continue  this  splendid  piece 
of  work  instituted  by  your  Health  Department  under  the  auspices 
of  the  White  Foundation  some  years  ago,  and  which  has  the 
sympathetic  support  of  your  Mayor,  unless  we  can  have  the 
assurance  and  the  belief  that  the  work  which  has  been  done 
in  these  centers  in  the  field  of  health  education  through  the 
prenatal  service,  through  the  infant  and  preschool  clinics, 
through  the  clinics  for  prophylactic  dentistry,  through  the 
attempt  to  teach  the  fundamentals  of  mental  hygiene  and 
nutrition,  through  the  educational  campaign  to  have  children 
immunized  against  diphtheria,  smallpox,  and  typhoid  fever, 
and  through  the  dissemination  of  health  education  by  litera- 
ture, motion  pictures,  tuberculosis  clinics,  tuberculosis  pre- 
ventoria,  etc.,  have  borne  fruit  and  reaped  results?  Can  it  be 
true  that  all  of  this  health  work,  supplemented  by  the  coopera- 
tion of  lay  welfare  organizations  with  headquarters  in  these 
buildings,  can  have  been  entirely  unproductive,  or,  putting 
it  the  other  way,  has  been  actually  harmful? 

'I  venture  to  express  the  opposite  opinion.  I  venture  to 
differ  from  our  learned  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
There  has  always  been  a  fear  complex,  a  fear  due  to  ignorance. 
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Our  earliest  ancestors  shuddered  in  their  trees  or  cowered  in 
their  caves  because  they  could  not  understand  and  hence 
dreaded  the  lightning  and  the  storm.  They  created  their 
imaginary  gods  who  ruled  them  in  health  and  demons  who 
possessed  them  when  they  were  ill.  Their  lives  were  lives 
of  sacrifice  and  propitiation  to  the  supposed  spirits  of  evil 
and  destruction  which  encompassed  them.  Life  was  a  dreadful 
mystery,  a  mystery  heightened  by  the  abysmal  incomprehension 
and  ignorance  of  those  who  lived  it. 

"It  has  taken  countless  ages  to  lessen  this  fear  and  dread, 
and  the  end  is  not  yet.  Many  of  the  old  superstitions  regard- 
ing disease  still  maintain.  The  veil  of  secrecy  has  not  been 
entirely  torn  away.  It  will  continue  to  becloud  and  to  dim 
the  vista  of  the  human  animal  until  we  learn  that  knowledge 
is  not  for  the  elect  few  but  for  all  -  until  we  learn  that  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  medicine  and  other  sciences  must  not 
be  confined  to  musty  tomes  or  to  the  pages  of  learned  magazines. 
It  must  be  interpreted  intelligently  and  sympathetically  and 
understandingly  for  the  laj^man  and  the  tyro.  When  this 
can  be  done,  the  fear  which  we  term  '  dread '  will  be  replaced  by 
a  finer  fear  which  we  call  'awe.'  This  is  the  purpose  of  all 
education  whether  religious,  secular,  or  in  the  field  of  health. 

"Is  this  true  of  your  health  centers?  I  believe  it  is.  No 
one  who  has  followed  this  work  can  fail  to  be  impressed  that 
its  basic  purpose  has  been  education, —  education  of  the  public 
in  the  prevention  of  disease  and  in  the  prolongation  of  human 
life.  Taking  into  consideration  your  conglomerate  popula- 
tion, made  up  of  all  nationalities  and  strata  of  society,  it  is  safe 
to  assume  that  Boston  has  not  reached  its  enviable  position 
with  respect  to  its  low  infant  mortality,  its  low  tuberculosis 
death  rate,  its  gradually  decreasing  diphtheria  death  rate 
merely  through  accident  and  inertia.  What  has  been  accom- 
plished here,  frequently  under  difficulty,  has  been  due  to  the 
concerted,  intelligent  action  of  your  city  authorities,  through 
the  Health  Department,  in  cooperation  with  the  socially  minded 
private  agencies  in  your  community. 

"Education  has  been  the  keynote  of  it  all.  No  student  of 
vital  statistics  who  has  followed  the  improvement  in  our 
mortality  during  the  past  few  decades,  and  who  understands  the 
reason  therefor,   doubts  that  the    extension  and  enlargement 
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of  the  type  of  service  represented  by  the  health  centers  which 
you  have  created  here  in  Boston  mean  the  better  education  of 
your  public  with  respect  to  preventable  disease,  which  will  result 
year  by  year  in  an  even  further  reduction  both  in  morbidity 
and  in  mortality. 

"  Those  of  us  who  can  recall  the  earlier  days  marvel  at  the 
changes  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last  fifty  years. 
Cholera  and  plague  in  the  United  States  are  unknown  except 
in  the  medical  text-books.  The  mortality  from  tuberculosis, 
the  dread  disease  of  our  forefathers,  has  been  more  than  cut  in 
two,  with  every  probability  that  medical  science  will  find  the 
means  of  its  final  eradication.  Smallpox  is  beginning  to  dis- 
appear on  the  Eastern  seaboard.  The  death  rate  from  diph- 
theria is  decreasing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Fewer  mothers 
yearly  are  dying  in  child  birth.  The  infant  no  longer  dies 
betimes.  We  see  the  possibility  of  ascertaining  the  cause  of 
cancer.  Scarlet  fever,  measles,  and  whooping  cough  will  soon 
bow  to  the  wand  of  medical  science.  The  expectation  of  life 
is  almost  doubled.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  further  progress  can 
be  made.  The  great  sanitarian,  Doctor  Biggs,  has  said  that 
within  limits  each  community  can  determine  its  own  death 
rate.  Fundamentally  this  means  adequate  expenditures,  ade- 
quate equipment,  and  intelligent  administration  in  the  field 
of  health  education  combined  with  facilities  for  competent 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  the  furnishing  of  adequate  economic, 
social,   and   industrial  environment. 

"No  one  will  deny  that  from  the  standpoint  of  curative 
medicine,  it  is  fundamental  that  the  personal  relationship  be- 
tween physician  and  patient  should  be  preserved.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  modern  medical  science 
has  put  a  new  concept  in  the  field  of  medical  practice.  Today 
we  are  on  the  verge  of  a  revolution  in  this  field.  Modern 
medicine,  and  particularly  modern  preventive  medicine,  is 
fundamentally  the  interpretation  and  application  of  modern  med- 
ical research.  The  discovery  of  the  germ  theory  of  disease 
has  changed  the  picture  almost  completely. 

"If  the  full  value  of  this  discovery  is  to  be  gained,  knowledge 
of  it  must  be  universal.  Education  in  this  field  must  begin 
with  the  child;  it  must  be  made  a  part  of  our  public  school 
education.     It  must  be  given  to  the  adult.     It  must  find  the 
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practical  application  in  the  type  of  health  centers  such  as  you 
have  developed  in  this  community.  Modern  medicine  viewed 
from  this  point  of  view  is  a  cooperative  undertaking.  It  involves 
a  definite  understanding  between  the  physician,  the  parent, 
the  child,  the  teacher,  the  public  health  administrator,  and  the 
legislator.  Only  through  such  concerted,  cooperative  effort 
involving  everyone  in  the  community,  can  we  hope  to  reach 
the  goal  which  preventive  medicine  has  set  for  us,  the  reduction 
of  disease  to  its  minimum  and  prolongation  of  life  for  one  and 
all  to  the  full  biological  limit. 

"It  is  fundamental  in  modern  industry  that  we  eliminate 
waste.  Machinery  has  been  developed  to  obviate  unnecessary 
human  effort.  Industry  and  commerce  are  making  continuous 
self-appraisals  to  ascertain  whether  their  methods  and  practices 
are  inadequate  and  obsolete,  and  if  so,  to  find  newer  and  better 
ones.  In  financial  circles,  we  have  mergers  and  unions  based 
on  careful  appraisal  and  study,  all  with  the  thought  of  greater 
efficiency  and  saving  of  waste.  If  we  are  to  apply  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  saving  of  the  wastage  of  premature  death,  medicine, 
too,  must  undertake  a  self -appraisal  to  ascertain  whether  its 
methods  and  practices  today  are  in  accord  with  this  desire  and 
purpose. 

"Such  appraisal  must  come  from  within,  from  the  medical 
profession  itself.  It  must  be  impartial,  dispassionate,  and 
comprehensive.  It  presupposes  a  thorough  study  of  the  relation 
of  the  physician  to  his  patients,  to  the  hospital,  to  the  clinic, 
and  to  the  lay  organizations  which  aim  to  cooperate  with  him  in 
the  fulfillment  of  what  I  believe  to  be  the  common  desire,  namely, 
the  prolongation  of  life.  Only  such  an  intensive  study  and 
appraisal  will  bear  fruit.  Diatribe  and  invective  will  get  us 
nowhere.  It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection,  that  the 
British  Medical  Association,  after  years  of  careful  study,  recently 
presented  a  report  in  which  they  have  incorporated  a  plan  for 
furnishing  adequate  medical  care  to  the  people  of  Great  Britain. 
Quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  the  plan,  it  is  significant  that  it 
originated  in  the  medical  profession  itself  as  a  result  of  its  own 
appraisal. 

"In  these  days  with  our  modern  discoveries  and  inventions, 
it  is  idle  to  believe  that  with  respect  to  health  matters  we 
should  sit  supinely  and  wait  for  the  day  when  it  becomes  necessary 
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to  summon  the  doctor.  We  have  not  done  this  for  decades. 
Instead,  we  have  taken  a  position  which  is  not  fatalistic,  even 
if  it  may  have  been  paternalistic,  which  is  a  moot  question. 
You  here  in  Boston  and  others  in  other  cities  have  realized  what 
it  means  to  anticipate  and  to  prevent.  It  is  this  for  which 
your  health  centers  stand.  It  is  this  which  has  brought  about 
in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  other  cities,  a  better  morbidity  rate,  a 
better  death  rate,  a  happier  and  more  contented  citizenry,  a 
finer  and  a  nobler  community." 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  Health  Commissioner  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  also  spoke  briefly,  as  did  Hon.  John  I.  Fitzgerald,  member 
of  the  Boston  City  Council.  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev. 
Charles  P.  Heaney,  Pastor  of  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boston. 

The  official  program  follows: 

PROGRAM 
PRESIDING 

Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan,  Manager,  George  Robert  White  Fund 

INVOCATION 

Rabbi  Samuel  J.  Abrams,  Temple  Ohabei  Shalom 

PRESENTATION  OF  KEYS  TO  THE  TRUSTEES 

Mr.  Lewis  B.  Abbott  (Coolidge,  Shepley,  Bulfinch  &  Abbott, 

Architects) 

PRESENTATION  OF  HEALTH  UNIT  TO  THE  CITY 

Mr.  Henry  I.  Harriman,  President,  Chamber  of  Commerce 

ACCEPTANCE 

His  Honor  the  Mayor,  James  M.  Curley 

ADDRESS 

Dr.  Francis  X.  Mahoney,  Health  Commissioner,  City  of  Boston 

ADDRESS 

Dr.   Charles  F.   Wilinsky,   Deputy  Health  Commissioner  in 

Charge  of  Health  Units 

ADDRESS 

Hon.  John  I.  Fitzgerald,  Member  of  City  Council 

DEDICATORY  ADDRESS 

Lee  K.  Frankel,  Ph.  D.,  Vice  President  Metropolitan  Life 

Insurance  Company 

BENEDICTION 

Rev.  Charles  P.  Heaney,  Pastor,  St.  Joseph's  Church,  Boston 
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ILLUMINATED   PARADE 

Monday  Evening,  September  15,   1930 


For  the  entertainment  of  the  distinguished  guests,  as  well  as  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  that  had  crowded  into  the  city  to  share  in  the 
Tercentenary  celebration,  Boston  prepared  an  electrically  illuminated 
parade,  the  brilliance  of  which  exceeded  all  expectations.  This  parade, 
as  the  second  event  of  the  week,  was  held  on  Monday  evening.  At  its 
conclusion  more  than  two  hundred  thousand  visitors  moved  across 
the  Common  to  the  parade  and  baseball  grounds  where,  for  an  hour,  the 
sky  was  brilliantly  lighted  with  a  beautiful  display  of  fireworks. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  Boston  had  there  been  assembled 
such  a  host  of  citizens  in  the  city  streets  at  night.  The  spirit  of  the 
occasion  was  that  of  a  mardi  gras,  but  on  a  most  stupendous  scale  and 
vastly  more  thrilling.  Everywhere  one  looked,  from  the  stands,  from 
the  balustrade  on  which  the  visiting  guests  stood  or  sat,  or  from  the 
street,  the  scene  was  one  of  brilliant,  sparkling  animation. 

The  night  was  filled  with  gold  and  amethyst  fires  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary, reflected  from  the  marching  hosts  and  tableaux  that  passed, 
while  onlookers  by  the  thousands  cheered  and  applauded.  All  along 
the  route  were  excitement,  color,  and  historical  pageantry. 

In  the  Tremont  street  reviewing  stand  Mayor  Curley,  His  Worship, 
Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  England,  and  his  party,  and  the  eminent 
French  fliers,  M.  Dieudonne  Coste  and  M.  Maurice  Bellonte,  stood  to 
review  the  parade.  The  brilliant  lights  made  the  faces  of  the  French, 
English  and  Americans  blend  in  a  beautiful  harmony  of  international 
good  will  which  found  its  counterpart  in  the  intercontinental  character 
of  the  floats.  These  portrayed  in  picturesque  manner  the  contributions 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  world  to  the  common  weal  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  of  the  United  States. 

The  parade  started  at  Hereford  street  and  Beacon  street  and  as  the 
advance  column  moved,  succeeding  units  merged  with  it  from  the  streets 
leading  into  Beacon  street.  Down  the  long  avenue  the  line  began  to 
move  like  a  flexible  ribbon  of  living  light.  Flares  cast  great  shadows 
over  the  columns  of  marchers  and  distinguishing  lighting  effects  separated 
the  units  into  individuality.  Everywhere  the  shimmer  of  red,  white 
and  blue  in  American  flags  was  to  be  seen  interspersing  pennants  of 
societies  and  bands  and  marching  groups  and  the  flags  of  all  nations. 
The  Aleppo  Temple  Band,  brilliant  in  their  characteristic  costumes,  wore 
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little  glimmering  lights  of  green,  red  and  blue  in  their  shoes,  at  their 
belts  and  on  their  cuffs  and  it  was  a  touch  of  fairy  to  delight  young 
and  old  alike. 

The  martial  beat  of  drums,  the  blare  of  brass,  the  skirl  of  bag- 
pipes and  the  clamor  of  crowds  bordering  the  line  of  march  all  merged 
into  a  fantastic  symphony  typically  American,  very  young  and  quite 
charming.  The  First  Corps  Cadets  Band,  with  color  guard  and  platoon 
of  marchers  in  the  striking  cadet  blue  uniforms,  were  a  segment  in  the 
line  which  called  forth  great  bursts  of  enthusiasm  from  the  crowds. 
The  historical  floats,  beginning  in  sequence  with  the  Coming  of  the 
Norsemen,  continuing  with  Twenty  Vikings,  the  Granting  of  the  Charter 
and  appearance  of  yet  another  uArbella"  was  set  off  from  the  succeeding 
units  by  the  detachment  of  Fielding's  Band.  Such  incidents  in  Boston 
history  as  are  connected  with  the  lives  of  William  Blaxton  and  John 
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Winthrop,  and  the  early  home  life  of  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans,  and  of 
the  establishment  of  Harvard  College,  all  received  due  notice.  Corps 
of  women  cadets  in  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  were  there,  and 
indeed  it  is  impossible  to  enumerate  the  epochs  designated  in  what 
was  almost  without  doubt  the  greatest  organized  evening  parade  Boston 
ever  saw. 

Beautiful  Effects  on  Floats 

Never  were  papier-mache,  paint  and  electric  illumination  combined 
more  skillfully  to  produce  beautiful  effects  than  in  the  floats,  which  were 
the  feature  of  the  parade.  And  never  were  more  gorgeous  costumes 
and  more  personable  girls  provided  to  grace  the  spectacle.  The  effect 
of  the  whole  was  dazzling  and  a  continuous  chorus  of  pleased  exclama- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  watching  throngs  hailed  the  approach  of  each 
gay  float. 
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It  would  be  difficult  to  name  the  most  attractive.  Every  one  of 
them  elicited  enthusiastic  applause  from  the  crowds.  The  float  repre- 
senting "  Boston's  Welcome  to  the  Nations/'  which  led  the  long  procession, 
surely  boasted  the  brightest  aggregation  of  pretty  girls  and  delicate 
costumes  of  variegated  hues.  But  the  others  presented  striking  scenic 
and  figure-grouping  effects,  each  rivaling  the  next  in  beauty. 

The  leading  float,  "  Boston  Welcomes  the  Nations,"  bore  the  sixteen 
girls  chosen  from  among  numerous  contestants  for  beauty  honors  to 
represent  the  nations  of  their  extraction.  The  nations,  gay  in  their 
national  colors  and  costumes,  were  ranged  on  silver  steps  ascending  to 
the  dais  upon  which  sat  enthroned  Miss  Boston,  represented  by  Miss 
Rose  Marie  Campbell  of  Hyde  Park. 

The  brilliant  spectacle  seemed  at  its  best  when  viewed  from  Beacon 
street,  at  Charles.  Aglow  with  mellow  light  and  color,  the  fairy  train 
of  floats  ascended  the  incline  to  pass  the  State  House. 

The  floats  were  constructed  at  great  expense.  On  the  first  one 
of  these  rode  the  young  women  selected  as  beauties  typical  of  countries 
all  over  the  world  in  an  allegorical  representation  of  Boston  welcoming 
within  her  portals  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Miss  Rose  Marie  Campbell  as  Miss  Boston  was  featured  on  this 
float. 

The  young  women  appearing  with  her  were  as  follows: 

Maid  of  Erin,  Alice  Malone,  Quincy. 

Miss  Scotland,  Isabel  Dewar,  Somerville. 

Miss  Britannia,  Laura  Beebe,  Newtonville. 

Miss  France,  Florence  Deslaurier,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Germany,  Anita  Slay  ton,  Somerville. 

Miss  Belgium,  Edith  Crahan,  Hyde  Park. 

Miss  Scandinavia,  Edna  Carlsen,  Mattapan. 

Miss  China,  Rose  Wong,  Boston. 

Miss  Spain,  Dolores  Alverez,  Allston. 

Miss  Italy,  Olga  Storlazzi,  Somerville. 

Miss  Latin  America,  Mildred  Walsh,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Central  Europe,  Margaret  Huntley,  West  Newton. 

Queen  of  Seas,  Ruth  Sennott,  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Columbia,  Isabel  Burton,  Roxbury. 

Miss  One  Horse  Shay,  Gabrielle  Finneran,  Dorchester. 

Miss  Nations  of  East,  Pauline  Finneran,  Dorchester. 

Mrs.  John  Winthrop,  Annie  MacPherson,  Dorchester. 
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Miss  Campbell  was  enthroned  between  two  shafts,  models  of  Bunker 
Hill  monument,  and  the  color  and  lighting  effects  were  worked  out  most 
elaborately.  The  rich  costumes  of  the  young  women  with  Miss  Campbell 
made  this  float  an  artistic  triumph. 

The  Norwegian  committee  sponsored  the  next  float  which  represented 
the  coming  of  the  Vikings,  with  Leif  Ericsson  himself  commanding  his 
daring  crew.  Next  came  a  float  representing  the  granting  of  the  charter 
to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  This  was  followed  by  a  marching 
group,  in  tableau  form,  showing  the  meeting  of  Rev.  William  Blaxton  and 
Governor  Winthrop.  Another  float  depicted  the  early  home  life  of  the 
Puritans. 

The  next  float  portrayed  a  Puritan  street  scene,  and  following  that, 
John  Harvard  himself,  after  whom  Harvard  College  was  named.  Next  in 
line  came  a  float  dedicated  to  Gov.  Edmund  Andros. 

A  briny  float,  depicting  the  art  of  fishing,  followed  by  100  marchers 
in  the  early  type  of  oilskins,  was  next.  Then  came  floats  representing 
the  arrest  and  imprisonment  of  Governor  Andros;  early  customs,  early 
leather  industries,  and  King  Philip  on  his  way  to  Boston. 

Faneuil  Hall  was  the  ninth  float  in  line,  followed  by  a  marching 
group  showing  citizens  going  to  town  meeting  and  the  spirit  of  " taxation 
without  representation."  These  were  followed  by  the  Minute  Men, 
the  Boston  Tea  Party,  Paul  Revere's  Ride,  and  a  marching  tableau 
depicting  General  Gage  and  his  troops  occupying  Boston. 

The  battles  of  Lexington  and  Concord  in  miniature  were  faithful 
reproductions  done  in  striking  fashion.  A  marching  group  illustrated 
Dr.  Joseph  Warren  and  his  followers  on  their  way  to  Bunker  Hill,  followed 
by  General  Washington  taking  command  at  Cambridge. 

Other  floats  were:  Inauguration  of  General  Hancock  as  Governor, 
Shay's  Rebellion  and  the  Impressment  of  American  Seamen,  Display 
of  Early  Fire  Tubs  by  the  Volunteer  Firemen  of  Boston,  Early  Trans- 
portation, Evolution  of  the  Bicycle,  Boston  as  the  Gateway  of  the  World, 
with  Scotch  pipers  and  a  150-piece  drum  corps  at  the  conclusion. 

The  following  parade  orders  were  issued  for  the  guidance  of  all 
concerned : 

Route  of  Parade. —  The  parade  will  start  at  the  corner  of  Hereford 
street  on  Beacon  street,  and  will  proceed  down  Beacon  street  to  Tremont 
street,  down  Tremont  street  to  Boylston  street,  to  Park  square,  down 
Columbus  avenue  to  Stuart  street,  and  will  disperse  at  the  intersection 
of  Berkeley  and  Stuart  streets.  Length  of  route  will  be  two  and  one-half 
miles. 
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Time  of  Parade. —  The  parade  will  start  at  8  p.  m.  daylight  saving 
time.  The  units  taking  part  should  assemble  at  points  designated  not 
later  than  7.30  p.  m.  daylight  saving  time.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
parade  will  take  about  one  and  one-half  hours  to  pass  a  given  point. 

Dispersement. —  The  parade  will  disperse  at  the  junction  of  Stuart 
and  Berkeley  streets  —  at  the  conclusion  of  the  parade  all  marching 
units  will  turn  right,  and  floats  or  vehicles  will  turn  left.  Unit  com- 
manders must  march  their  divisions  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  starting 
point  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  traffic  and  following  units. 

Ambulance  service  and  first  aid  station  will  be  furnished  by  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Reviews. —  The  parade  will  be  reviewed  at  two  points.  At  Tremont 
street  by  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  official  family,  and  in  Park  square 
by  the  Grand  Marshal  and  his  staff. 

Formation  of  Units. —  Units  in  parade  will  form  on  Berkeley,  Claren- 
don, Dartmouth,  Exeter,  Fairfield,  Gloucester  and  Hereford  streets  in 
the  portion  of  those  streets  between  Beacon  street  and  Commonwealth 
avenue,  leaving  Marlborough  street  open  to  traffic.  The  numbers  at 
the  left  of  these  units  in  the  following  list  will  be  duplicated  by  markers 
on  the  streets  mentioned  above.  Units  should  obtain  their  numbers 
from  the  following  orders,  and  find  a  similar  number  on  the  designated 
street,  table  of  which  follows.  Units  with  commander  should  take 
position  at  the  designated  number. 

Roster  of  Parade. 

( irand  Marshal,  Col.  Carroll  J.  Swan. 
(  hief  of  Staff,  Adolph  Vollman. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Jules  Daniels. 
Assistant  Chief  of  Staff,  Maj.  Harry  Bagley. 

Staff. 

Major  Charles  T.  Cahill,  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan,  Gen.  Charles 
II.  Cole.  William  Cumin,  diaries  Adams,  Clarence  McDavitt,  Maj. 
Charles  T.  Harding,  Waller  L.  Wedgcr,  Frederick  A.  Herbert,  William  H. 
Fleming,  Arthur  \V.  Hayden,  William  Larkin,  Edwin  F.  Weber,  P.  0. 
Pedersen,  Samuel  II.  C.  Haskell,  William  II.  Stevens,  Edward  Otis, 
Honorable  Francis  J.  Good,  Ralph  M.  Eastman,  .John  D.  Crowley,  John 
J.  O'Connell,  Hon.  Caspar  G.  Bacon,  Richard  F.  Paul,  Clement  A. 
Norton,  Edmund  R.  Dewing,  Raymond  A.  Brackett,  Bazil  B.  Mulligan, 
Travers  ( 'armen. 
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Captain  Dieudonne  Coste  and 
Curley  and  English  party. 

Marshal  and  Staff. 

Escort. 

Shriners  Illuminated  Band. 

Shriners  Bell  Band. 

Shriners  Patrol. 

Mobile  Light  Plant. 

Ives'  Band. 

Regiment  of  Girl  Cadets. 

Float — Boston  Welcomes  Nations. 

Float  —  Coming  of  Norsemen. 

Escort  —  Twenty  Vikings. 

Float  —  Granting  of  Charter. 

Float  —  "Arbella." 

Fielding's  Band. 

Tableaux  —  Blaxton  and  Win- 

throp. 
Float  —  Founding  of  Boston. 
Tableaux  —  Puritan  Processional. 
Float  —  Early  Home  Life. 
Float    —    Tableaux    —    Puritan 

School. 

Float  —  John  Harvard. 

Tableaux  —  Arrival   of   Governor 
Andros. 

Float  —  Fishing. 

Gorton's  Y.  D.  Band. 

Escort  —  100  Fishermen. 

Tableaux       Arrest    of     Governor 
Andros. 

Float        Early  Leather    Industry. 
Tableaux       King  Philip   on  way 

to  Plymouth. 
Flo.it       Early  Customs. 
Float       Paneuil  Hall. 


Lieut.  Maurice  Bellonte  with  Mayor 

Cecil  Fogg  Post  Band. 

Tableaux  —  Going  to  Town  Meet- 
ing. 

Float  —  Boston  Tea  Party. 
Tableaux  —  Tea  Party. 
Scotty  Holmes'  Band. 
Tableaux  —  Taxation. 
Float  —  Paul  Revere. 
Tableaux  —  Minute  Men. 
McNamara's  Band. 
Tableaux  —  General  Gage. 
Float  —  Battle  of  Lexington. 
Float  —  Battle  of  Concord. 
Kilduff's  Band. 

Tableaux  —  General  Warren  and 
Troops. 

Float  —  Washington  Takes  Com- 
mand. 

Tableaux  —  Continental  Soldiers. 
Float  —  Inauguration  of  Hancock. 
Float    -  "Constitution." 
Tableaux  —  Shay's  Rebellion. 
Warren's  Band. 

Tableaux  —  Impressment    Ameri- 
can Seamen. 

Firemen's  Tubs. 
Coughlin's  101st  Band. 

Tableaux  —  Fighting  Ninth  Regi- 
ment. 
Moat  -  -  Early  Transportation. 
Evolution  of  Bicycle. 
Massed  Colors. 
Drum  Corps  and  Bagpipers. 
Red  ( 'ross  Ambulance. 
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Formation  Location. 

Units  1  and  2  form  on  Beacon  street,   corner  Hereford  street. 

Units  3 ,  4,  5  and  6  form  on  Hereford  street. 

Units  7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  12  and  13  form  on  Gloucester  street. 

Units  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20  and  21  form  on  Fairfield  street. 

Units  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29  and  30  form  on  Exeter  street. 

Units  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  37,  38,  39  and  40  form  on  Dartmouth 
street. 

Units  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  46,  47,  48,  49  and  50  form  on  Clarendon 
street. 

Units  51,  52,  53,  54,  55,  56,  57  and  58  form  on  Berkeley  street. 

Carroll  J.  Swan,  Grand  Marshal. 

Sponsors  of  historical  floats  were: 

Boston  Welcomes  the  Nations  —  Boston  Roadbuilders  and  Contractors. 

Coming  of  the  Norsemen  —  Norwegian  Tercentennial  Committee. 

Granting  of  Great  Charter  —  Boston  Storage  Warehousemen. 

The  "  Arbella"  —  Lever  Brothers  Company. 

Founding  of  Boston  —  Lumber  Trade  Club  of  Boston. 

Early  Home  Life  —  Whiting  Milk  Companies. 

John  Harvard  —  Harvard  College. 

Fishing  —  Boston  Fish  Market  Corporation. 

Early  Leather  Industry  —  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Association. 

Early  Customs  —  Boston  Laundry  Owners  Association. 

Faneuil  Hall  —  Boston  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange. 

Boston  Tea  Party-  —  First  National  Stores. 

Paul  Revere  —  New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

Battle  of  Lexington  —  Metropolitan  Electrical  League  of  Boston. 

Battle  of  Concord  Bridge  —  Edison    Electric  Illuminating  Company. 

Washington  Takes  Command  —  Associated  Gas  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Inauguration  of  Hancock  ■ —  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Constitution  —  H.  P.  Hood  &  Sons  Company. 

Early  Transportation  —  Boston  Automobile  Dealers  Association. 
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DEDICATION   OF  MEMORIAL  TO   FOUNDERS 

Tuesday,  September  16 


The  second  outstanding  event  planned  to  feature  Boston's  anniversary 
week  was  the  dedication  and  unveiling  of  the  Memorial  to  the  Founders. 
The  memorial  took  the  form  of  a  fountain,  designed  by  John  Paramino, 
the  noted  sculptor,  and  a  location  on  the  Beacon  street  side  of  the 
Common,  near  the  site  of  Rev.  William  Blaxton's  home,  was  selected. 
The  location  is  also  not  far  from  the  spring  from  which  the  noted  divine, 
the  first  white  settler  on  the  hills  of  Shawmut,  drew  the  water  so  essential 
for  his  needs. 

For  this  dedication  and  unveiling  ceremony  throngs  of  visitors, 
drawn  to  the  city  for  the  anniversary,  assembled  both  at  the  fountain 
and  before  the  Tribune  where  most  of  the  exercises  were  held.  From 
this  fountain,  clear  water  will  ever  flow  in  memory  of  those  who  three 
hundred  years  ago  made  possible  the  founding  of  Boston. 

The  exercises  were  made  more  impressive  by  the  presence  of  the 
Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  with  his  Council,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  and  governors  and 
mayors  invited  from  the  neighboring  states  and  cities. 

Miss  Katharine  Winthrop,  a  lineal  descendant  of  Gov.  John  Win- 
throp, the  Commonwealth's  first  chief  executive,  whose  courageous 
followers  sowed  the  seeds  from  which  the  city  has  grown,  drew  aside  the 
veil  that  hid  the  monument  while  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
stood  in  reverence,  with  bowed  heads,  silent  in  tribute  and  retrospect. 

The  curtains,  as  they  were  drawn  aside,  disclosed  on  the  Common 
side  the  beautiful  bas-relief  picturing  William  Blaxton  extending  the 
hand  of  hospitality  to  John  Winthrop  and  below,  the  fountain,  from 
which  clear,  cool  water  bubbled.  On  the  Beacon  street  side  stood  out 
the    following    inscriptions : 

FOR  WEE  MUST  CONSIDER  THAT  WE  SHALL  BE  AS  A  CITTY  VPON 
A  HILL  THE  EIES  OF  ALL  PEOPLE  ARE  VPPON  US  SOE  THAT  IF 
WEE  SHALL  DEALE  FALSELY  WITH  OUR  GOD  IN  THIS  WORKE 
WE  HAUE  UNDERTAKEN  ...  WE  SHALL  BE  MADE  A  STORY 
AND  A  BY-WORD  THROUGH   THE  WORLD  — 

JOHN  WINTHROP  ON  BOARD  THE  ARBELLA  1630 
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THUS  OUT  OF  SMALLE  BEGINNINGS  GREATER  THINGS  HAUE 
BEEN  PRODUCED  BY  HIS  HAND  THAT  MADE  ALL  THINGS  OF 
NOTHING  .  .  .  AND  AS  ONE  SMALL  CANDLE  MAY  LIGHT  A  THOU- 
SAND SO  THE  LIGHT  HERE  KINDLED  HATH  SHONE  TO  MANY 
YEA  IN  SOME  SORTE  TO   OUR  WHOLE  NATION  — 

WILLIAM   BRADFORD   AT   CHARLESTOWN--1630. 

IN  GRATITUDE  TO  GOD  FOR  THE  BLESSINGS  ENJOYED  UNDER 
A  FREE  GOVERNMENT  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  HAS  ERECTED 
THIS  MEMORIAL  ON  THE  THREE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  ITS  FOUNDING - 

SEPTEMBER  17TH  1630  —  1930 

JAMES   MICHAEL   CURLEY  MAYOR 

CHARLES  ALLERTON   COOLIDGE  ARCHITECT 

JOHN  FRANCIS  PARAMINO  SCULPTOR 

The  bas-relief  shows,  in  a  picturesque  way,  the  most  important  act 
in  the  founding  of  Boston,  in  1630  -  -  the  meeting  of  William  Blaxton, 
first  white  settler  in  Boston  with  Gov.  John  Winthrop. 

Governor  Winthrop  and  his  associates  had  determined  upon  the 
site  of  Charlestown  on  June  17  as  the  spot  upon  which  to  found  the 
capital  of  the  Bay  Colony  of  Massachusetts.  Lack  of  good  drinking 
water,  however,  forced  them  to  accept  the  invitation  of  William  Blaxton 
to  cross  to  the  opposite  shore,  now  Boston,  and  there  found  their  colony, 
where  there  was  plenty  of  good  spring  water. 

It  is  this  first  meeting  of  the  pioneer  settlers  with  Governor  Winthrop 
that  has  been  immortalized  in  bronze  in  this  panel,  which  is  twelve 
feet  four  inches  wide  and  five  feet  five  inches  high.  In  the  immediate 
foreground,  in  high  relief,  is  shown  the  group,  consisting  of  Blaxton  on 
the  left,  touching  hands  with  Governor  Winthrop.  Behind  the  Governor 
stands  Rev.  John  Wilson,  with  the  Bible  under  his  right  arm.  Beside 
the  clergyman  is  the  little  Puritan  maid,  Ann  Pollard,  first  of  her  sex  to 
set  foot  on  the  shores  of  Boston. 

A  little  back  of  this  group  boatmen  are  hauling  up  on  the  beach 
the  two  rowboats  in  which  the  Governor  and  his  party  had  been  borne 
across  the  river  from  Charlestown.  Out  in  the  stream  the  "Arbella" 
rides  at  anchor,  her  sails  partly  furled.  Beyond  this  group,  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground,  stands  a  fine-looking  young  woman  protected  by  a 
Puritan  soldier,  helmeted  and  bearing  a  spear.  These  two  figures 
symbolize  the  motherhood  of  Boston  and  the  military  spirit  which  was 
necessary  for  guarding  and  protecting  the  interests  of  the  new 
colony. 
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On  the  extreme  left  is  a  group  of  friendly  Algonquin  Indians  who  had 
accompanied  Blaxton  to  the  spot  of  welcome.  These  symbolize  the 
friendship  and  helpfulness  of  these  Indians  toward  the  early  settlers. 
These  Indians  did  not  wear  the  feathered  headdress  characteristic  of  the 
western  aborigines.  Beyond  Charlestown,  and  extending  to  the  left, 
across  the  water,  may  be  seen,  in  slight  relief,  a  topographical  outline  of 
the  area  which  later  became  known  as  Cambridge.  Above  the  Indians 
are  the  branches  of  an  oak  tree.     Branches  of  a  pine  tree  sheltered  the 
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woman  and  soldier.  The  historical  accuracy  of  the  scene  is  preserved 
even  in  the  marsh  grass  on  the  shore.  This  is  the  first  real  memorial, 
of  an  enduring  character,  erected  to  William  Blaxton,  the  pioneer,  and 
the  first  Puritan  settlers  of  Boston.  The  bronze  is  beautifully  modeled, 
sharp  and  distinct  in  outline  as  well  as  artistic  in  every  detail. 

After  a  prelude  by  the  Municipal  Band,  Walter  M.  Smith,  director, 
the  official  party  assembled  before  the  memorial  and  the  tablet  was 
unveiled.  The  unveiling  over,  the  party  marched  to  the  Tercentenary 
Tribune  where  the  formal  exercises  were  held.     Seated  in  front  of  the 
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Tribune  with  Mayor  Curley  and  his  daughter  Miss  Mary  Curley,  were 
Governor  Allen,  Miss  Katharine  Winthrop,  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements;  Bishop  Henry  K.  Sherrill, 
Edwin  Markham,  the  poet  of  the  occasion;  Secretary  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  orator;  Judge  Thomas  H.  Dowd, 
John  Francis  Paramino,  and  Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  England. 
Accompanying  Mayor  Salter  were  Deputy  Mayor  and  Uady  E.  A.  Bailey, 
Councillor  James  Tait,  Councillor  Jabez  H.  Mountain  and  Honorable 
George  Robinson  of  Boston,  England;  also,  Justice  Crockett,  representing 
the  judiciary  of  Canada,  General  H.  H.  McLean,  Lieutenant  Governor  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  General  Francis  Peabody. 

The  colors  were  massed  on  either  side  of  the  Tribune.  The  Municipal 
Band  was  directly  in  front  and  a  chorus  from  the  Dorchester  High  School 
for  Girls  was  at  the  northern  end. 

Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Esquire,  Chairman  of  the  Arrangements 
Committee,  opened  the  exercises  with  a  brief  address  as  follows: 

"  Your  Excellency  the  Governor,  Your  Honor  the  Mayor,  The  Honorable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Miss  Winthrop,  Bishop  Sherrill,  Your 
Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  and  Our  Other  Distinguished 
Guests  from  Abroad  and  at  Home,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

"It  is  well  for  peoples  as  well  as  for  individuals  to  pause  in  the 
busy  activities  of  life  to  review  the  past.  It  is  thus  that  we  gain  inspiration 
for  the  future. 

"Today  is  such  a  day  of  retrospect. 

"It  is  now  three  hundred  years  since  John  Winthrop  and  his  coura- 
geous band  of  adventurers  visited  the  Shawmut  peninsula  and  drank  of 
the  waters  of  William  Blaxton's  spring. 

"Out  of  the  vast  happenings  of  these  three  centuries  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  what  interests  us  most  here  today;  but  nothing,  I  venture 
to  say,  interests  us  more  than  the  spirit  and  purpose  which  actuated 
this  hardy  Winthrop  band  to  leave  their  homes  of  comfort  to  cross  the 
turbulent  Atlantic  and  settle  here. 

"As  to  this  purpose  —  whether  religious  or  economic  —  historians 
are  not  yet  fully  in  agreement.  Probably  both  motives  operated;  but 
the  evidence  is  preponderating  that  most  came  here  to  better  themselves 
in  civic,  political  and  financial  position.  And  this  has  been  the  under- 
lying principle  in  the  uprearing  of  our  institutions  and  the  founding  of 
our  government. 

"The  land  of  opportunity!  A  land  where  those  who  merit  may 
achieve;  where  the  humblest  child,  with  nothing  other  than  courageous 
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will,  industry  and  native  talent,  may  find  his  chance  to  develop,  un- 
shackled by  traditions,  by  social  castes,  or  unfair  laws. 

"Thus  John  Winthrop's  great  purpose  has  run  through  all  our 
three  centuries  of  history  and  today  inspires  our  future. 

"So  we,  wTho  are  the  beneficiaries  of  that  great  purpose,  assemble 
here  to  do  honor  to  those  who,  through  agonizing  hardship,  gave  us  our 
heritage. 

'  What  could  be  more  fitting  on  this  day  than  that  one  should  preside 
at  these  memorial  exercises  who,  in  this  land  of  opportunity,  has  with 
resolute  courage,  indomitable  will  and  untiring  industry,  with  high  purpose 
and  lofty  motive,  raised  himself  from  humble  beginnings  to  a  position 
of  leadership  and  power  in  the  Commonwealth  and  influence  in  the 
nation,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  our  beautiful  city,  Mayor  Curley!" 

The  invocation  by  Right  Reverend  Henry  Knox  Sherrill,  D.  D., 
Trinity  Church,  and  since  made  Episcopal  Bishop  of  Massachusetts,  was 
as  follows : 

"Almighty  and  Everlasting  God,  we  bless  Thy  Name  this  day  for 
the  great  heritage  which  is  ours,  for  the  courage,  vision  and  faith  of 
founder  and  pioneer.  With  reverent  gratitude  we  remember  before 
Thee  those  men  and  women  known  and  unknown  who  through  the  years, 
by  unselfish  devotion  to  truth  and  righteousness,  have  made  possible 
the  life  of  our  city.  Humbly  we  beseech  Thee  to  give  us  grace  to  follow 
their  good  examples  that  all  things  may  be  established  upon  the  best 
and  surest  foundations  to  Thy  Honour  and  Glory  and  to  the  better 
understanding  of  men  and  of  nations.     In  Thy  Name  we  ask  this. 

Amen." 

Governor  Allen,  when  presented,  spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 
'  Your  Honor  the  Mayor,  Honored   Guests,  Citizens  of  Boston  and  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 

'We  are  assembled  here  today  to  do  such  honor  as  is  in  our  power 
to  Gov.  John  Winthrop  and  those  others  of  the  founders  who  laid 
here  the  foundation  of  this  city,  this  Commonwealth,  this  nation,  and 
a  fairer  form  of  government  than  the  world  has  ever  elsewhere  known. 
"The  centuries  have  marched  their  steady  way  since  Winthrop 
and  his  associates  came.  On  the  long  pathway  of  those  years  are  the 
imprints  of  many  feet.  Courage,  happiness,  sorrow,  tragedy,  all  have 
had  their  part,  and  all  have  left  their  mark  on  the  highway  of  the  nation's 
growth. 
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"  Today  we  reap  something  of  the  rich  harvest  they  sowed.  We 
believe,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe,  that  ours  is  a  mighty  Common- 
wealth, and  that  this,  our  chief  city,  is  a  fine  town.  When  Dr.  Holmes 
wrote,  nearly  seventy-five  years  ago,  that  the  'Boston  State  House  is 
the  hub  of  the  solar  system/  he  coined  a  phrase  often  quoted  with  a 
smile,  as  it  was  written  with  a  smile;  but  he  gave  to  Bostonians  also 
a  sense  of  continuing  responsibility.  We  must  preserve  and  strengthen 
what  we  find  before  us. 

"Amid  the  many  celebrations  and  observances  of  this  Tercen- 
tenary year,  this  of  today  is  to  Boston  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and 
most  significant.  It  is  so  not  only  because  of  the  great  city  that  has 
grown  from  the  invitation  of  William  Blaxton  which  brought  the  first 
settlers  to  this  neighborhood,  but  also  because  here,  where  we  stand, 
has  been  saved  for  the  present  and  for  posterity  this  great  open  space, 
this  broad  Common,  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city. 

"We  who  live  or  have  our  affairs  in  Boston  fall  into  the  way  of 
taking  the  Common  for  granted.  It  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  the  streets 
over  which  we  travel;  yet  it  is  unique.  It  is  more  than  a  park.  It  is 
more  than  a  recreation  field.  It  is  both  of  these,  but  in  its  freedom,  and 
by  its  location,  it  stands  forever  as  a  living  fulfillment  of  the  implied 
pledge  of  freedom  and  liberality  which  grew  to  fine  flower  here  in  this 
Hub  city. 

"Mrs.  Hemans  wrote  of  the  Pilgrims,  who  preceded  those  who 
settled  our  own  City  of  Boston,  these  inspiring  words ; 

Ay,  call  it  holy  ground, 
The  soil  where  first  they  trod ! 
They  have  left  unstained, 
What  there  they  found  — 
Freedom  to  worship  God. 

"So  the  poet  paints  the  broad  canvas.  We  know,  by  observation 
and  by  experience,  that  no  people  go  easily  and  unhindered  along  the 
pleasant  ways  of  peace.  Obstacles,  difficulties,  dangers,  come  in  their 
inevitable  array,  with  each  generation.  Man  conquers  these  according 
to  his  strength  and  his  purity  of  purpose.  In  this  never-ceasing  battle 
against  wrong,  in  this  ceaseless  warfare  in  behalf  of  the  rights  of  man, 
there  are  influences  which  are  of  incalculable  aid.  To  win  the  war 
against  the  enemies  of  freedom  we  need  not  alone  the  material  things, 
we  need  even  more  the  spiritual  strength  that  comes  to  those  who  are 
blessed  by  inspiring  history. 
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"  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  set  up  for  us  of  succeeding  genera- 
tions, whether  by  birth  or  by  adoption,  the  equal  heritage  of  all,  such 
a  background  as  forever  serves  us  when  danger  threatens.  In  this  rich 
heritage  this  splendid  Boston  Common  is  one  of  the  items.  It  is  a 
symbol  of  that  liberty  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  which  have  kept 
Boston  not  only,  as  the  genial  poet  and  essayist  said,  the  'hub  of  the 
solar  system,'  but  an  unchanging  star  in  the  firmament  of  freedom. 

"We  speak  of  this  memorial  which  we  see  unveiled  here  today  as 
an  honor  paid  to  the  founders,  and  so  it  is,  in  that  the  spirit  that  moves 
us  to  erect  and  to  celebrate  this  thing,  is  breathed  upon  and  made  vital 
by  a  sense  of  what  we  owe  them.  I  like  to  think,  as  well,  of  the  idea 
that  the  spirit  of  these  brave  men,  and  women,  too,  whose  memories 
we  reverence  today,  is  reaching  out  over  the  long  expanse  of  the  cen- 
turies, to  strengthen  and  give  renewed  courage  to  us  now,  that  the  fore- 
fathers are  seeking  by  the  vitality  of  their  memories  to  honor  us  of  today, 
even  as  they  honored  the  times  in  which  they  lived  on  earth. 

"My  friends,  I  stand  here  to  speak,  in  the  name  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts.  You  all  know  the  Latin  motto  of  Massa- 
chusetts, 

'Ense    Petit    Placidam    Sub    Libertate    Quietem.' 

There  is  another  line,  not  in  our  motto,  but  found  in  the  original  Latin 
whence  our  motto  comes,  and  that  line  reads : 

'Manus  Haec  Inimica  Tyrannis,' 

and  translated,  it  means,  with  the  rest  of  the  phrase  which  we  know: 
1  This  hand,  at  enmity  with  tyrants,  seeks  by  the  help  of  the  sword  peaceful 
repose  under  a  rule  of  freedom.' 

'This  hand,  at  enmity  with  tyrants.' 

So  let  it  ever  be,  in  Boston,  in  Massachusetts,  throughout  our  America. 
The  tyranny  of  the  foreign  foe  seeking  conquest,  the  tyranny  of  the  law- 
less who  would  subvert  government,  the  tyranny  of  ignorance,  of  skep- 
ticism, of  selfishness,  of  predatory  power  —  against  all  tyranny  we  set 
the  sword  of  righteousness,  seeking  peace  and  freedom  for  all  forever." 

The  address  of  presentation  was  made  by  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dowd, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Historical  Sites  Commission. 

His  speech  of  presentation  follows: 

"Some  six  years  ago,  during  his  second  administration  as  Chief 
Executive  of  the  City  of  Boston,  Mayor  Curley,  anticipating  the  observ- 
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ance  and  celebration  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Colony,  appointed  a  commission  known  as  the  Historical  Sites  Com- 
mission, whose  function  was  to  mark  by  suitable  tablet  or  memorial 
the  many  places  of  early  historical  import  with  which  our  honored 
city  abounds.  The  sites  of  the  habitations  where  dwelt  the  early  colo- 
nists; the  meeting- places  wherein  the  early  patriot  pledged  his  faith  in 
American  independence;  the  scenes  of  the  heroic  labors  and  valiant 
sacrifices  of  the  early  Crusaders  to  our  shores;  all  are  shrines  sacred  to 
the  memory  of  the  founders  of  American  liberty. 

"It  seems  somewhat  singular  that  many  of  these   treasure  spots 
of  American  history  lying  within  the  portals  of  our  honored  city,  and 
priceless   in   their  import,   should   not   have   arrested   official   attention 
during  the  passing  years.     True  it  is,  that  some  of  the  most  important 
places   historically   had    been   marked    by   patriotic    organizations    and 
historical  societies,  but  no  comprehensive  or  systematic  plan  had  been 
followed  in  the  marking.     No  city  in  the  land  offers  a  fairer  field  for 
such  labor.     None  there  is  wherein  the  sturdy  character  and  indomitable 
purpose  of  the  early  colonist  and  patriot  can  be  studied  more  intimately. 
Here  where  first  was  sounded  the  note  of  common  weal;    here  where  first 
was  struck  the  blow  for  American  independence;    here  wherein  abides 
the  Cradle  of  American  Liberty.     It  was  the  wish  of  His  Honor  that 
each  tablet  or  memorial  should  be  a  work  of  art,  and  of  enduring  stone 
or  bronze.     The  accurate  knowledge  of  the  antiquarian,  the  discerning 
sense  of  the  artist,  and  the  deft  skill  of  the  sculptor  have  been  engrossed 
in  the  work.     Each  memorial  and  tablet  has  received  the  official  sanction 
and  approval  of  the  Boston  Art  Commission.     It  is  a  matter  of  deep 
gratification  to  the  members  of  the  commission  that  some  fifty  tablets 
and  memorials  have  been  erected  or  placed  without  exciting  adverse 
criticism  of  any  inaccuracy  of  historical  inscription  or  fault  of  design. 
In  our  erudite  city  this  is  high  praise  for  the  exacting  labors  of  the  com- 
mission and  for  the  meticulous  care  with  which  these  memorials  have 
been  prepared.     The  members  of  the  commission  deeply  appreciate  the 
generous  approval  with  which  its  work  has  been  received  by  the  citizens 
of  Boston. 

"It  had  been  the  hope  of  the  commission  to  have  had  all  tablets 
placed  for  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  but  at  the  close  of  Mayor 
Curley's  second  administration  the  commission  ceased  to  function. 

"Upon  his  inauguration  for  the  present  term  His  Honor  at  once 
requested  the  commission  to  resume  its  labors,  suggesting  that  it  give 
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immediate  attention  to  a  general  memorial  to  the  early  patriots  and 
builders  of  the  nation,  to  be  known  as  the  Founders'  Memorial.  The 
sum  of  $45,000  was  voted  by  the  City  Council  for  this  purpose.  The 
commission  selected  as  a  fitting  theme  for  such  memorial  the  meeting 
of  Gov.  John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony, 
and  William  Blaxton,  first  settler  of  Shawmut,  which  resulted  in  the 
founding  of  Boston.  The  structure  dedicated  today  stands  at  or  near 
the  place  where  the  momentous  meeting  occurred. 

"  John  Winthrop  and  his  sturdy  band  of  followers  had  left  Yarmouth 
in  England  on  the  eighth  day  of  April,  1630,  and  after  weeks  on  the 
perilous  ocean,  the  'Arbella'  and  the  sister  ships  which  bore  his  party 
arrived  in  Salem  Harbor  on  June  12.  Not  intending  to  settle  in  Salem, 
a  delegation  was  sent  out  on  June  17  to  seek  a  suitable  place  for  settle- 
ment. On  its  return,  the  delegation  reported  in  favor  of  Charlestown, 
called  by  the  Indians  'Mishawum,'  the  great  spring.  Governor  Win- 
throp and  his  faithful  band  did  not  long  remain  satisfied  with  this  location 
north  of  the  Charles  River,  and  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  William 
Blaxton,  wrho  had  acquainted  the  Governor  of  an  excellent  spring  here, 
came  to  settle  in  Shawmut,  the  place  of  'living  fountains,'  as  it  was 
called  by  the  Indians,  Blaxton  being  the  lone  white  dweller,  having  a 
small  cottage  which  stood  at  or  near  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Beacon 
streets. 

"The  structure  of  the  memorial  is  from  the  design  of  Charles  A. 
Coolidge,  eminent  architect;  the  allegorical  group  and  inscription  are 
from  the  suggestions  of  Walter  Gilman  Page,  former  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Art  Commission,  Charles  K.  Bolton,  librarian  of  the 
Boston  Athenaeum,  and  Walter  K.  Watkins,  historian  general,  members 
of  the  commission,  working  in  collaboration  with  their  fellow  members; 
the  modelling  of  the  bas-relief  and  the  lettering  of  the  inscription  are 
by  John  Francis  Paramino  (rising  young  sculptor  of  Boston),  a  former 
pupil  of  St.  Gaudens,  by  whom  the  memorial  has  been  erected  under  the 
supervision  of  the  commission. 

"The  bas-relief  depicts  the  meeting  of  John  Winthrop  and  his  fol- 
lowers with  William  Blaxton,  which  occurred  on  September  17,  1630, 
which  date  marks  the  founding  of  Boston.  In  the  foreground  may  be  seen 
John  Winthrop,  the  first  Governor  and  ten  times  thereafter,  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,  Reverend  John  Wilson,  minister  to  Winthrop's 
followers,  and  first  minister  of  the  First  Church  of  Boston,  Ann  Pollard, 
the  first  white  woman  to  set  foot  on  Boston  soil,  and  Blaxton  is  seen 
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extending  his  hand  in  friendly  greeting  to  Winthrop.  In  the  background 
may  be  seen  Winthrop's  followers,  debarking  from  their  boats  on  the 
shores  of  what  was  then  the  Mill  Cove,  an  enlargement  of  the  Charles 
River,  which  reached  to  within  a  short  distance  of  Blaxton's  dwelling. 
The  'Arbella'  is  seen  lying  out  in  the  stream  and  to  the  left  some  Indians 
gazing  as  if  in  dumb  wonder  at  the  scene.  The  name  'Boston'  was  not 
given  to  the  settlement  until  a  few  years  later,  in  honor  of  the  Reverend 
John  Cotton,  renowned  minister  of  colonial  days,  and  the  second  minister 
of  the  First  Church,  whose  birthplace  was  in  Boston,  England. 

"In  the  words  of  the  historian,— 

'thus  out  of  small  beginnings  greater  things  have  been  produced  by 
His  hand  that  made  all  things  of  nothing;  and  as  one  candle  may  light 
a  thousand,  so  the  Light  here  kindled  hath  shone  unto  many,  yea  in  some 
sort  to  our  whole  nation/  and  I  may  add,  to  the  wrorld. 

"Mr.  Mayor,  it  is  my  pleasant  duty,  on  behalf  of  the  Historical 
Sites  Commission,  on  this  the  Tercentenary  of  the  Settlement  of  Boston, 
to  turn  over  to  you  as  Chief  Executive  of  the  city,  this  Memorial  to  the 
Founders.     'As  with  our  fathers,  so  God  be  with  us.'  " 

Mayor  Curley  responded  in  the  following  words: 
'Your  Honor,  it  is  with  inexpressible  pleasure  and  pride  that  I 
accept,  for  the  City  of  Boston,  this  Memorial  to  the  Founders,  who, 
under  the  leadership  of  Winthrop,  brought  to  American  soil  and  to 
Boston,  in  particular,  a  charter  which  has  served  as  a  model  for  free  gov- 
ernment all  over  the  world  for  the  last  three  hundred  years;  and  which  I 
believe  will,  in  its  provisions,  serve  to  be  a  guide  for  humanity  wherever 
man  aspires  to  be  free  until  the  end  of  time.  The  condition  of  the  world 
was  such  at  the  time  of  the  grant  of  the  charter,  ecclesiastical  differences 
were  so  many  and  varied,  that  the  grantors  within  seven  years,  realizing 
that  its  provisions  were  so  revolutionary  as  to  amount  to  an  attack 
upon  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  perhaps  the  eventual  annihilation  of 
that  principle,  relented  and  made  almost  superhuman  efforts  to  secure 
its  withdrawal. 

"Nonconformity  to  the  tenets  of  the  Established  Church  was  taking 
firm  hold  on  the  minds  of  Englishmen  and  the  people.  Finding  themselves 
forced  to  worship  contrary  to  their  heart's  desire  they  looked  for  emancipa- 
tion and,  naturally,  cast  wistful  eyes  across  the  water  and  to  the  new 
found  land.  The  spirit  of  rebellion  was  rife.  Men  were  struggling  for 
the  light.  It  may  be  said  that  the  first  rising  demand  for  absolute  free- 
dom of  conscience  stirred  in  the  whole  country  but  could  be  realized  only 
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in  the  lands  across  the  sea.  So  they  came  across  a  pitiless  ocean  to  a 
pitiless  shore,  determined  to  suffer  anything  in  the  way  of  physical  priva- 
tion if  only  their  souls  might  be  free. 

"I  have  been  struck  particularly  by  the  reliance  which  these,  our 
forbears,  placed  upon  a  Supreme  Being.  They  believed,  and  carried 
out  their  belief  in  every  way,  that  unless  the  Lord  build  the  house  they 
labor  in  vain  that  build  it.  John  Winthrop,  on  board  the  'Arbella'  in 
the  year  1630,  warned  his  companions  that  if  they  would  succeed  in  the 
cause  to  which  they  had  consecrated  themselves,  they  must  not  deal 
falsely  with  their  God,  that  they  must  not  forget  that  Word  which  was 
in  the  beginning  and  that  Word  was  God. 

''We  look  around  us  today  and  we  marvel,  as  we  read  the  history 
of  the  last  three  hundred  years,  at  the  glory  and  the  wonder  of  this  city 
of  ours  set  upon  a  hill.  We  are  prone  to  admire  what  we  call  the  genius 
and  the  ingenuity  of  man,  but  we  must  not  forget  that  without  the  help 
of  the  Creator  we  can  do  nothing.  We  should  be  eternally  thankful  to 
Him  for  the  results  which  we  look  upon  with  so  much  self-admiration 
and  satisfaction  today. 

"  These  men  and  women  who  came  here  three  hundred  years  ago 
were  men  and  women  of  vision.  They  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
government  deep  and  strong,  and  because  of  their  character,  their  vision, 
their  industry  and  their  high  spirituality,  for  three  hundred  years  the 
history  of  Boston  and  as  a  consequence  the  history  of  the  United  States 
and  the  world,  tell  a  tale  so  striking,  so  wonderful  that  we  may  say  in  the 
language  of  the  scriptures  that  in  contemplation  thereof  the  angels  rejoice 
and  the  morning  stars  sing  for  joy. 

"At  this  moment  a  thought  occurs  to  me.  Tomorrow  will  be  the 
seventeenth  day  of  September  and  the  birthday  of  the  City  of  Boston. 
But  not  Boston  alone  rejoices  in  the  event.  No,  the  echoes  of  our  cele- 
bration are  heard  throughout  the  nation  and  the  world.  And  in  the 
south,  Saint  Augustine,  Florida,  born  on  the  same  day,  in  the  year  1565, 
rejoices  with  us.  The  day,  furthermore,  reminds  us  that  on  the  seven- 
teenth day  of  September,  1787,  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  adopted  at  Philadelphia.  A  new  republic  became  added  to  the 
sisterhood  of  nations.  The  world  looked  forward  with  keen  expectation. 
It  seemed  as  if  a  new  era  had  come  in  the  history  of  man  and  those 
who  have  contemplated  the  history  of  our  country  since  the  date  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  must  be  aware  that  a  new  day  has 
come,  and  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  wherever  oppressed,  have  looked 
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upon  the  spectacle  with  the  same  surprise  as  does  the  astronomer 
when  a  new  planet  swims  into  his  ken. 

"I  recur  to  a  day,  now  almost  fifty  years  ago,  when  commercialism 
threatened  with  demolition  one  of  our  great  national  shrines,  the  Old 
South  Meetinghouse,  sacred  to  the  memory  of  Hancock,  of  Adams  and 
of  Warren.  The  spirit  of  patriotism  in  the  people,  which  was  not  dead 
but  only  sleeping,  burst  into  flame.  Indignation  found  a  place  at  every 
fireside.  Public  meetings  were  held  to  rebuke  the  recreant  industrialism 
that  would  invade  our  holy  of  holies.  Emerson  says  that  when  a  great 
cause  is  at  stake  just  one  man  should  speak.  This  man  rose  in  the  ancient 
pulpit  of  the  Old  South  Meetinghouse,  delivered  an  oration,  inspired  by 
the  occasion,  and  by  the  entire  history  of  our  country.  The  great  aboli- 
tionist —  for  it  was  Wendell  Phillips  —  uttered  a  warning  to  Boston 
when  he  told  the  assembled  gathering,  and  through  them  told  the  world, 
that  anathema  was  launched  from  on  high  against  those  who  defied  the 
injunction,  'Remove  not  the  ancient  landmarks  of  your  fathers.' 

"Your  honor,  I  have  done.  I  accept  with  a  full  heart  this  memorial 
which  you  present  to  the  city  today,  through  me  as  its  custodian  or 
trustee.  May  I  continue  to  be  worthy  of  this  sublime  trust.  And 
when  another  hundred  years  or  three  hundred  years  shall  have  rolled 
by,  may  the  Mayor  in  that  day  be  able  to  say  with  truth  that  the  men 
and  women  of  1930,  remaining  true  to  the  ideals  taught  them  by  Winthrop 
and  his  companions,  carried  on  their  principles  with  such  fidelity  that  we 
thank  the  men  of  1930  with  the  same  sincerity  as  do  we  now  offer  a 
special  meed  of  gratitude  to  the  early  founders.  These  men  suffered 
and  died  for  a  principle. 

"The  historian  marvels  that  a  single  one  of  them  survived  and  that 
despair  did  not  bring  an  end  to  their  colony.  I  wonder  if  our  task, 
notwithstanding  the  advance  in  civilization,  is  not  greater  even  than 
was  theirs.  However,  no  matter  how  great,  we  shall  have  the  same 
reliance  as  did  these  forefathers  and  put  our  hope  in  God.  We  shall  do 
this,  whether  as  individuals,  or  cities,  or  commonwealths  or  as  a  nation. 
If  we  do  this,  I  have  abiding  faith  in  the  perpetuity  of  our  institutions. 
I  have  no  fear  that  another  Gibbon  will  take  his  pen  in  hand  to  write  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  United  States  of  America.  In  fine,  this  is  our 
prayer,  'As  God  was  with  our  fathers,  so  may  He  be  with  us.'  'Lord 
God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet,  lest  we  forget.'  " 

After  selections  rendered  by  the  chorus  of  school  children  the  Ter- 
centenary poem  was  read  by  its  author  Edwin  Markham,  author  of  "The 
Man  with  the  Hoe,"  "Lincoln,  the  Man  of  the  People,"  etc. 


EDWIN    MARKHAM,    Poet, 

Author    of    Boston   Tercentenary    Ode 

Read  at  Dedication  of  Memorial  to  the  Founders 
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ODE  TO   BOSTON 


An  Ode  written  and  read  by  Edwin  Markham  on  Boston  Common,  to 
commemorate  the  300th  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  the  City  in  1630. 

I 
Boston,  it  was  not  chance 
That  drew  you  hither  in  the  world  romance. 
Not  a  loud  windmill,  not  a  noisy  tavern, 
Not  some  mysterious  cavern, 
But  a  deep  need  drew  hither  your  pioneers 
In  the  old  heroic  years  — 
A  need  to  find  a  shore 
Where  men  were  free  to  labor  and  adore. 
This  was  the  urge  that  made 
You  rise  to  greatness  in  the  winds  of  trade, 
Tn  beauty  of  wisdom  and  in  moral  might, 
Till  you  led  all  America  in  light. 

Here  came  the  children  of  an  iron  race, 

Who  climbed  to  an  imperishable  place  — 

A  Puritan  band,  austere  and  tense  as  fire, 

With  a  calm  purpose  time  could  never  tire. 

They  found  in  will  their  wine, 

While  humbled  by  the  Vast  and  the  Divine. 

Lift  hands  to  them  and  cry 

Their  names  into  the  trumpets  of  the  sky. 

They  stood  for  the  sacred  Hearth,  yet  dared  alone 

To  cleanse  the  Altar  and  destroy  the  Throne. 

They  stood  as  rock  against  a  world  perverse, 

Despite  the  scoffer's  sneer,  the  courtier's  curse. 

On  fields  of  fight,  in  chambers  of  debate, 

They  could  hold  ground  and  never  yield  a  gate. 

They  rode  to  battle  shouting  songs  to  God, 

Made  terrible  the  very  ground  they  trod. 

Before  a  king  they  stood  up  coldly  proud: 

But  to  the  King  of  kings  they  meekly  bowed. 

Humble  were  they,  and  yet  could  trample  down 

A  Church,  an  Aristocracy,  a  Crown. 

Their  conscience  raised  them  to  a  starry  birth : 

Their  duty  hardened  them  to  iron  bands. 

So  they  made  England  terrible  on  earth, 

Terrible  to  evildoers  in  all  lands. 

They  were  the  men  who  saw 

That  some  things  matter,  that  the  hammer  of  law 
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Hangs  threatening  overhead, 
Hangs  even  above  the  nations  of  the  dead. 
These  were  the  men  heroic  in  their  days, 
Worthy  of  all  men's  honor  and  God's  praise. 

They  were  an  iron  race, 

Who  carried  the  hush  of  God  upon  the  face  — 

In  language  frugal  and  in  faith  austere, 

Even  in  their  raiment  whimsical  and  queer. 

They  had  no  rustling  silks,  no  nodding  plumes, 

No  rattle  of  spurs,  no  high  chivalric  dooms. 

Instead,  they  had  the  homely  paths  where  lurk 

A  rock-ribbed  faith,  a  dogged  will  to  work. 

They  had  no  families  proud  of  pedigree, 

No  lords  with  jeweled  sword  and  gartered  knee. 

They  had  instead  the  reverence  for  law 

And  love  for  ax  and  hammer  and  singing  saw. 

Was  this  mere  drudging  work?     So  it  would  seem : 

And  yet  it  was  fulfilment  of  a  dream, 

The  purpose  to  build  a  State, 

With  men  left  free  to  conquer  Time  and  Fate. 

Thus  the  new  epic  of  the  world  began, 

Where  there  was  room  for  a  man  to  be  a  man. 

To  these  free  shores  they  came, 

These  later  pilgrims,  with  their  hearts  aflame, 

To  find  homes  where  the  soul 

Could  worship  and  push  onward  to  the  goal. 

Here  came  the  eager  band 

Who  counted  all  of  England's  mighty  land, 

And  all  her  easy  luxury,  well  lost 

For  the  soul's  freedom  —  gladly  paid  the  cost. 

"Not  a  new  country  only  —  a  new  mind!" 

This  was  their  cry  to  all  the  world  behind. 


II 

Forgive  them  if  they  did  not  always  give 
The  freedom  that  the  soul  must  have  to  live. 
No,  no,  they  did  not  always  grant  to  others 
The  freedom  needed  for  a  world  of  brothers. 

Death  was  the  one  democracy  they  knew : 
And  so  they  cried:  "Rule  by  the  chosen  few, 
Not  by  the  People!"     Then  a  lofty  soul 
Pointed  the  ages  to  a  higher  goal. 
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He  was  a  prophet :  Thomas  Hooker  seems 

The  father  of  our  democratic  dreams. 

From  him  went  out  on  men  a  holy  breath, 

And  dead  democracy  stood  up  from  death. 

He  saw  her  rise  into  a  blessed  fate 

Where  Christ  should  be  the  ruler  of  the  State. 

This  city  of  God,  this  was  his  soul's  great  vision, 

The  dream  for  which  he  faced  the  world's  derision. 

Remember,  too,  in  sixteen -thirty-five, 

A  man  whose  soul  helps  keep  the  world  alive, 

Beamed  on  your  streets,  a  man  without  a  fear  — 

Sir  Henry  Vane.     Not  king,  nor  prince,  nor  peer 

Could  daunt  his  hero  soul,  nor  ever  bend 

His  purpose  to  be  true, 

And  do  the  work  that  God  had  given  to  do. 

So  he  blazed  onward  bravely  to  the  end; 

And  when  old  England  led  him  from  the  Tower, 

It  was  her  infamous  hour. 

But  say  this  thing  in  praise : 

That  love  and  valor  walked  with  all  his  days. 

John  Winthrop,  too,  tender  as  tears  was  he, 

Yet  firm  as  a  grim  rock  looking  on  the  sea. 

John  Winthrop  and  Henry  Vane, 

This  brave  high-hearted  twain 

Caught  a  glad  vision  of  that  greatest  thing  — 

The  Christian  State,  the  realm  where  Christ  is  King 

The  Comrade  State  that  John  of  Patmos  saw — 

Justice  its  gate  and  Love  its  sovereign  law. 

For  this  New  Order,  waiting  in  the  sky, 

John  Winthrop  dreamed  and  Vane  was  glad  to  die. 

And  it  was  also  sixteen-thirty-five 

(Let  the  heart's  memory  keep  this  year  alive!) 

It  was  this  year  of  earth 

That  called  the  Free  School  into  early  birth. 

And  did  you  know  the  grandeur  of  your  deed, 

Boston,  the  day  you  flung  that  heavenly  seed 

To  root  the  tree  of  knowledge,  whose  boughs  expand 

Rich  with  their  fruit  above  our  mighty  land? 

It  was  an  hour  when  Fate 

Stood  at  your  opening  gate; 

For  in  that  hour,  primer  and  speller  and  pen 

Began  to  mold  the  destinies  of  men. 

Once  more  had  God  in  flight 

Cried  to  the  darkened  world,  "Let  there  be  light!" 
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Yes,  when  men  touched  this  secret  shore  of  earth, 

A  world-dream  rose  to  birth. 

Among  the  mightiest  dates, 

Lettered  in  light  on  Valor's  towering  gates, 

Which  Time  must  take  account  of,  this  is  one. 

They  fought  the  bleak  soil,  the  inclement  sun: 

They  turned  the  wild  morass 

To  gardens  and  groves  and  fields  of  rippling  grass. 

And  in  the  later  years, 

They  fetched  red  bricks  from  ever-smoking  kilns, 

Timbers  from  Maine,  granite  from  shattered  hills, 

And  built  long  wharves  and  stretched  out  sheltering  piers, 

To  draw  great  ships  from  all  the  world  of  men, 

Until  it  seemed  Carthage  had  come  again. 

And  all  around  us  here,  in  wood  and  stone, 

We  see  the  work  of  millions,  the  unknown. 

Here  rise  their  monuments,  though  not  a  name 

Of  all  their  host  is  on  the  wind  of  fame. 

We  honor  them:  they  built  these  walls  and  towers, 

And  share  in  all  the  glory  of  these  hours. 

They  did  their  valiant  part, 

And  have  their  place  in  the  memory  of  the  heart. 

Their  names  are  written  in  no  mortal  book: 

But  I  aver  that  every  faithful  soul 

Will  have  his  name  on  the  Eternal  Scroll, 

Where  the  assessing  angels  lean  and  look. 

So  blow  your  bugle  for  the  silent  fame 

Of  those  who  serve  yet  die  without  a  name  — 

Blow  clarions  for  the  unknown  toiling  bands, 

With  crooked  backs,  scarred  faces,  shattered  hands. 

They  are  God's  workers  and  will  get  their  wage: 

Their  names  are  written  on  his  Honor  Page. 

Ill 

But,  Boston,  you  have  also  many  a  name 

Of  hero  souls  that  Time  has  given  to  fame. 

Let  memory  call  them  back, 

The  great  ones  who  have  brightened  all  your  track. 

But  first  behold  the  spirit  of  Faneuil  Hall, 

A  spirit  tall  as  the  great  stars  are  tall. 

Her  soul  was  like  a  sword: 

Through  her  the  passion  of  the  people  poured. 

Here  blazed  the  great  debates : 

Here  crouched  in  waiting  the  expectant  Fates. 

Here  stood  the  Altar  of  the  People:  here 

The  God  seemed  ever  ready  to  appear! 
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When  England  shook  the  whip  of  her  desire 

Over  our  heads,  James  Otis  flamed  to  fire. 

Here  at  this  shrine,  the  bold  one  towered  and  thundered, 

And  all  our  drowsing  people  woke  and  wondered; 

For  out  of  the  valor  of  his  spirit  fell 

The  far  first  notes  of  Independence  Bell. 

James  Otis,  son  of  flame, 

All  England  heard  his  name  — 

Otis,  whom  all  the  swords  of  England  could  not  tame. 

In  these  tempestuous  years  Sam  Adams  came, 

All  valor  and  all  flame. 

Blow  bugles  on  a  tower 

And  lift  for  him  hosanna  in  this  hour. 

"Make  peace  with  your  king,"  cried  Gage: 

And  Adams  answered  in  a  quiet  rage 

(Give  to  his  answer  wings !) 

"I  trust  I  have  made  peace  with  the  King  of  kings." 

Now  in  this  later  age, 

We  cry  acclaim  to  all  the  Adams  clan: 

Each  one  shows  all  men  how  to  be  a  man. 

This  Patrick  Henry  of  New  England  blew 

The  first  bright  bugle  of  a  world  made  new. 

In  his  heroic  will 

Were  heard  the  shots  that  sang  on  Bunker  Hill. 

Here,  too,  the  lion  Franklin  mewed  his  youth, 

Caught  early  visions  of  his  homely  truth : 

Then  at  a  later  hour, 

He  stirred  with  pulses  of  a  godlike  power, 

Drew  down  from  the  lockt  heavens  the  lightning's  light, 

And  gave  newborn  America  the  might 

Of  thoughts  that  winged  her  for  the  deathless  flight. 

Here  Lexington  unloosed  her  lightnings:  then 

A  fire  went  out  upon  heroic  men. 

Here,  too,  were  heard  the  guns  of  Bunker  Hill, 

The  guns  that  were  the  blazon  of  God's  will. 

And  in  that  early  flame 

And  thunder  of  the  Revolution,  came 

High-hearted  Warren,  spirit  of  fire  and  air, 

Son  of  the  morning,  son  of  dream  and  dare. 

Set  the  bright  bugle  to  your  lips  and  blow, 

Boston,  for  all  the  centuries  must  know 

This  towering  soul  that  had  no  self  to  serve  — 

This  leader  of  men,  all  daring,  all  reserve. 

No  greater  gift  you  gave, 

And  Heaven's  white  light  still  shines  on  Warren's  grave. 
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The  weeping  crowds,  with  steps  that  were  a  knell, 
Walkt  your  lone  streets  that  night  when  Warren  fell. 
Now  let  the  bugle  above  all  battles  cry 
Warren's  great  name,  a  name  that  must  not  die. 

And  it  was  here  under  the  applauding  elm, 
Our  Washington,  the  chieftain  of  the  realm, 
Drew  sword  and  took  his  stand 
To  build  into  deed  the  dreams  of  this  young  land. 

IV 

And  it  was  here  the  great  Lloyd  Garrison  saw 

God's  terrible  judgment  frown 

On  the  black  man's  fetters,  licensed  by  the  law  — 

Even  on  the  Constitution  that  came  down 

From  Independence  Bell  — 

'A  covenant  with  Death,  a  league  with  Hell.' 

Behooted  and  behowled, 

Bespattered  and  befouled, 

He  stood  bare-bosomed  to  the  coming  storm, 

Stood  like  an  angel's  fierce  accusing  form, 

And  shouted  judgment  cries, 

Shaking  his  fists  against  the  darkening  skies. 

Quickened  in  spirit  by  the  Secret  Powers, 

He  cried  to  earth  the  march  of  judgment  hours. 

And  into  these  prophesies  brave  Whittier  cried 

A  fury  of  God  that  would  not  be  denied. 

On  roads  that  other  feet  had  never  trod, 

They  held  the  way  for  God. 

And  Theodore  Parker,  too, 

One  of  your  gallant  sons  forever  true, 

He  had  the  dauntless  dare 

That  leaps,  all  fire,  to  strip  imposture  bare  — 

His  was  the  wrestle  for  the  naked  facts, 

A  winged  will  for  acts. 

Sincere  as  crystal  and  as  bold  as  youth, 

He  never  feared  the  truth. 

Friend  of  the  fettered  slave, 

He  fought  for  every  freedom  that  God  gave. 

0  Boston,  in  your  Faneuil  Hall  was  heard 

Great  Wendell  Phillips  thunder  Freedom's  word, 

A  protest  that  was  morally  sublime, 

A  poem  that  will  echo  into  Time. 

Scholar  was  he,  and  yet 

He  saw  what  men  forget  — 

That  scholars  must  come  forth  in  valor  and  might, 
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Battle  great  questions,  riddle  them  with  light. 
The  cowardice  of  scholarship  is  a  curse 
That  sends  a  darkness  on  the  universe. 

And  then  your  poet  clan 

Thundered  the  truth  of  man. 

Their  ever-daring  song 

Was  Beauty's  cry  against  a  world  gone  wrong. 

They  hurled  the  torch  of  truth  on  life's  dim  way, 

To  light  the  souls  that  live  their  little  day. 

First  behold  Poe  whose  birth 

Let  into  Time  a  soul  not  meant  for  earth. 

He  was  a  star-crossed  one 

Who  peered  into  dark  gulfs  hidden  from  the  sun. 

Yet  he  had  power  to  sing 

And  touch  our  souls  with  some  mysterious  wing, 

Some  flash  of  mystic  fire, 

Some  piercing,  strange,  ethereal  desire. 

His  song  is  all  one  cry 

For  something  that  no  earth  can  satisfy. 

And  now  our  hearts  behold 

Your  Longfellow  —  not  of  heroic  mold, 

Not  one  who  sees  into  the  tragic  deeps 

Wherein  the  world's  incurable  sorrow  sleeps ; 

But  one  who  smiles  and  knows 

The  easier  paths  where  homely  pleasure  goes, 

Where  there  is  sunburnt  mirth 

And  evermore  a  sense  of  home  on  earth. 

Under  his  hand,  the  tender  homely  things 

Take  color  and  a  lift  of  sudden  wings. 

And,  Boston,  in  your  litany  of  fame, 

Fail  never  to  read  out  Lowell's  lordly  name. 

His  pungent  humor,  tart  with  Yankee  phrase, 

Saves  for  us  all  New  England's  homespun  days. 

He  has  a  genius  looking  far  and  wide, 

A  nature  sloping  to  the  southern  side. 

He  sees  the  great  wrongs,  yet  with  every  one 

He  has  a  broad  exposure  to  the  sun. 

Still  he  can  leave  the  earth-way,  and  take  flight 

Into  the  heavens  and  thunder  for  the  right. 

He  knows  that  it  is  dangerous  to  cry 

"All's  well!"  when  for  the  truth  we  ought  to  die. 

He  is  the  scholar,  poet,  sparkling  wit  — 

His  mind  an  ocean  by  the  lightnings  lit. 
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Boston,  be  proud,  for  Emerson  is  your  son, 

Your  starry,  high,  imperishable  one. 

He  is  the  winged  man, 

Greatest,  save  Lincoln,  of  all  our  new-worldclan. 

He  lifts  men  from  the  creeping  paths  to  see 

They  have  place  in  life's  sacred  mystery  — 

Have  sure  place  in  the  dignity  and  worth 

Of  these  great  days  on  earth. 

He  brings  to  sense-bound  souls  that  wander  by 

The  mighty  dreams  that  commerce  with  the  sky, 

Dreams  deathless  and  divine  — 

Man's  sacred  bread  and  wine. 

V 
These  are  your  sons,  0  Boston:  these  abide 
And  rule  us  from  beyond  the  Last  Divide. 
Step  softly  as  your  heart  remembers:  they 
Made  possible  your  deathless  yesterday. 
Step  proudly  too  as  when  a  warrior  comes 
Home  from  the  battles  and  the  martyrdoms. 
Up  from  stern  roads  your  spirit  has  ascended: 
By  these  high  souls  your  soul  has  been  attended. 
Their  wisdom  lit  America,  and  then 
Lit  in  all  lands  the  darkened  steps  of  men. 

These  high  souls  have  gone  on  to  higher  roads, 
And  looking  backward  from  their  bright  abodes, 
Their  wild  hearts  wonder  if  we  will  maintain 
The  honor  of  their  great  days  left  behind  — 
Wonder  if  we  will  have  the  battling  mind 
To  fight  the  wrong  and  bear  heroic  pain. 

In  the  old  days  your  heroes  built  the  State, 
And  stood  as  sleepless  watchers  at  the  gate. 
0  Boston,  maker  of  men, 
You  hammered  heroes  on  your  anvil  then. 
So  for  three  centuries  you  have  felt  the  beat 
Of  daring  hearts,  the  pulse  of  daring  feet. 
Now  they  are  looking  from  their  higher  ways, 
Touched  by  the  tragic  import  of  our  days. 
They  call  to  you:  "Do  something  to  befit 
Years  lit  by  flashes  from  the  Infinite!" 

And  your  strong  men  will  rise  to  meet  the  call, 
God  standing  in  them,  terrible  and  tall. 
And  so  we  praise,  O  city  by  the  sea, 
All  you  have  been  and  all  that  you  will  be ! 
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Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy, 
the  orator  of  the  day,  then  delivered  the  following  address: 

"In  a  summer  of  pageants  and  speechmaking,  when  people  of  all 
classes  are  asking  themselves  what  is  meant  by  the  words  'Pilgrim'  and 
'  Puritan,'  we  have  come  together  to  look  for  the  first  time  upon  a  memorial 
to  the  founders  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  It  matters  little 
what  we  today  think  of  this  picture  in  bronze  and  granite,  but  it  matters 
much  how  those  who  come  after  us  interpret  the  purpose  which  we  had 
in  fashioning  this  monument.  The  passions  and  policies  of  the  centuries 
to  come  are  latent  here,  to  be  born  of  the  figures  which  we  see  before  us 
in  bronze. 

"We  must  look  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  these  figures  if  we  are 
to  get  at  the  real  significance  of  this  momentous  meeting.  Winthrop's 
visit  to  the  lonely  inhabitants  of  Shawmut,  later  called  Boston,  marked 
the  beginning  of  a  great  enterprise.  As  the  Rev.  William  Blaxton  walked 
from  his  home  on  what  we  now  call  the  southern  slope  of  Beacon  Hill 
to  watch  the  approach  of  Governor  Winthrop  and  his  friends,  crossing 
the  river  from  the  Charlestown  shore,  he  must  have  seen  the  whole 
panorama  of  the  history  of  the  England  he  knew  pass  through  his  mind. 
Then  he  may  well  have  said  to  himself  in  grave  doubt  —  What  will  be 
the  outcome  of  this  day's  doings? 

"But  we  must  go  back  to  England  if  we  are  to  understand  why 
Blaxton  and  Winthrop  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  stood  together  in  Boston 
on  that  September  day  in  1630.  The  reign  of  James  the  First  had  been 
fruitful  in  the  growth  of  commerce.  It  had  penetrated  the  Orient,  and 
was  now  reaching  out  to  the  great  continents  in  the  west.  A  long  pro- 
cession of  courageous  explorers  had  visited  and  even  charted  our  coast; 
Sebastian  Cabot  and  Verrazano,  who  are  no  more  than  names  in  our 
school  books;  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  George  Weymouth,  and  Martin 
Pring,  who  came  in  close  contact  with  our  shores;  and  the  more  famous 
rovers  of  the  sea,  George  Popham  and  Captain  John  Smith. 

"From  Smith's  day  forward  fishing  in  New  England  brought  life 
and  color  to  the  entire  west  coast  of  old  England.  From  the  English 
Plymouth,  from  Weymouth,  and  Bristol,  a  hundred  ships  and  thousands 
of  English  sailors  came  here,  each  year  making  seasonal  and  semipermanent 
settlements.  This  west  of  England  enterprise  resulted  in  activity  before 
and  after  the  founding  in  1620  of  our  Plymouth.  Blaxton,  although  a 
Lincolnshire  man  from  a  town  almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  famous 
spire  of  Old  Boston,  came  with  the  west  of  England  migration.  He  came 
with  adventurers  who  hoped  for  gain  or  were  induced  by  the  promise  of 
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good  wages;  men  who  settled  at  Cape  Ann,  at  Portsmouth,  and  in  Maine. 
They  belonged  largely  to  the  Established  Church,  with  which  they  had 
no  quarrel. 

"But  on  the  east  side  of  England  —  in  the  counties  of  Norfolk, 
Suffolk  and  Essex  —  were  men  of  the  best  stock  of  the  yeomanry,  who 
had  come  to  prize  the  greater  religious  freedom  that  was  developing 
under  King  Charles  the  First.  It  was  a  time  of  free  thought  and  experi- 
mentation. The  Bible,  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced  people  trying  to 
think  for  themselves  with  little  aid  from  education,  fostered  whimsical 
and  untried  doctrines.  The  determination  to  destroy  symbolism,  and 
to  reconstruct  church  worship  led  to  conflict  with  authority,  for  church 
and  State  were  then  one.  The  law,  perhaps,  dealt  with  laymen  more 
gently  than  most  historians  will  admit;  refusal  to  kneel,  or  to  remove 
the  hat,  were  not  serious  offences.  But  when  the  clergy  became  rebellious 
the  problem  was  more  difficult.  They  were  under  oath,  and  they  were 
officers  of  the  realm. 

"It  was  in  these  eastern  counties,  the  home  of  Winthrop,  Pynchon 
and  Cotton,  that  the  religious  issue  became  most  acute.  Many  people 
of  substance  and  influence  began  to  think  of  New  England  as  a  place  of 
refuge.  They  read  Captain  John  Smith's  books,  and  they  sought 
information  from  other  travelers.  In  the  smallest  hamlets  every  detail 
relating  to  the  new  lands  was  eagerly  sought.  The  climate,  methods 
for  fishing,  the  language  of  the  Red  Men,  the  soil  and  minerals,  all 
awakened  interest. 

"The  cost  of  the  voyage,  the  kind  of  food  and  clothing  needed,  the 
duration  at  sea,  and  the  tools  needed  on  shore  —  all  these  were  subjects 
for  keen  inquiry.  Stories  of  adventure  were  passed  on  from  tavern  to 
tavern  until  it  is  safe  to  say  that  Cape  Cod  and  Pemaquid  were  known  to 
many  a  farmer's  boy  throughout  England.  Especially  was  this  true 
in  Lincolnshire,  the  home  county  of  Captain  Smith,  and  land  of  lean-to 
houses  and  hay  stacks.  It  was  true,  also,  of  London,  and  the  west  coast 
seaports  such  as  Bristol,  and  the  channel  ports  of  Plymouth  and  South- 
ampton. 

"Strangely  enough  after  300  years  moving  pictures  have  made  the 
descendants  in  England  of  these  seventeenth  century  boys  again  familiar 
with  life  in  America  from  the  Bowery  of  New  York  to  the  cowboys  of 
our  Western  plains,  as  no  history  books  ever  could  or  did. 

"It  is  well  known  that  the  so-called  persecution  of  the  Puritans  in 
England  was  an  influence  toward  the  settlement  of  New  England.  But 
that  is  far  from  being  the  whole  story.     Economic  distress  in  eastern 
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England,  and  in  London  as  well,  pressed  hard  upon  the  humbler  people. 
Church  tithes,  and  manorial  exactions,  kept  the  farm  laborers  poor. 
There  was  little  hope  of  rising  from  manual  labor,  and  the  church  could 
do  no  more  than  counsel  the  people  to  bear  their  burdens  with  meekness. 
Then  the  most  vigorous  began  to  feel  a  great  hope  of  bettering  their 
condition  in  a  new  land. 

"As  the  clergy  began  to  break  away  from  ecclesiastical  forms  and 
authority,  they,  too,  looked  for  a  new  Canaan.  They  became  the  leaders 
of  the  hegira.  Most  of  the  ministers  who  came  early  to  New  England 
were  non-conformists  or  even  separatists.  They  were  ready  for  removal 
to  a  new  land  where  the  dead  hand  of  precedent  could  no  longer  trouble 
them. 

11  Colonel  Banks  has  said: 

"  Although  technically  the  plantations  in  this  new  country  would 
be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  English  authorities,  yet  they  would 
inevitably  become  disentangled  from  all  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and 
the  opportunity  to  establish  a  liberal  commonwealth  was  the  great 
aspiration  of  those  who  had  the  courage  to  break  away  from  the  land  of 
their  fathers,  cross  an  uncharted  ocean,  and  encounter  unknown  perils 
from  a  savage  race  and  from  the  wild  beasts  of  the  trackless  forests. 
This  is  the  background  out  of  which  the  Great  Emigration  emerged. 

"When  Winthrop  arrived,  with  several  hundred  immigrants  in 
eleven  ships,  there  were  settlements  already  established  at  Plymouth 
under  the  able  historian  of  the  colony,  William  Bradford;  at  Salem 
under  Endicott;  at  Piscataqua,  and  at  several  places  in  Maine.  What- 
ever the  motives  of  all  these  men  and  women  of  the  Great  Emigration, 
they  were  the  founders  of  our  city.  Intolerant,  some  of  them  were, 
but  they  had  the  strength,  the  character  and  the  leadership  to  make 
a  great  community.  That  community  has  deeply  influenced  the  history 
and  development  of  this  county  of  ours.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we 
should  preserve  the  history  of  these  early  days,  and  should  place  a  reminder 
in  this  city,  of  theirs  and  ours,  which  in  three  centuries  has  grown  from 
a  few  rude  dwellings  to  be  one  of  the  largest  centers  of  population  on  the 
continent. 

"A  significant  fact  in  the  sculptor's  conception  of  John  Winthrop's 
first  hour  on  the  peninsula  is  that  one  of  the  two  central  figures  —  the 
Rev.  William  Blaxton  —  was  already  here  when  the  Puritans  came. 
A  little  way  up  Spruce  street,  Blaxton  built  his  house  in  1625.  He  had 
a  garden  where  the  monument  now  stands,  and  here  where  we  are  gathered 
today  the  young  clergyman  cultivated  his  vegetables  and  his  roses. 
Here  he  trimmed  his  apple  trees,  and  as  we  say  in  New  England,  he  worked 
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about  the  place.  On  rainy  days  he  wrote  in  his  diary  a  record  of  the 
weather,  and  read  his  books,  for  he  had  a  large  library,  judged  by  the 
standard  of  that  time.  Blaxton  had  come  over  to  Weymouth  in  1623, 
with  a  colony  prepared  to  establish  Episcopacy  in  America.  It  is  natural, 
therefore,  to  find  that  he  never  was  a  member  of  the  Puritan  church, 
and  that,  as  the  years  lengthened,  he  sympathized  less  and  less  with 
Winthrop  and  his  followers. 

"  These  men,  Winthrop  and  Blaxton,  represent  fine  types  of  man- 
hood that  sprang  into  prominence  on  these  shores.  They  were  both 
tolerant  by  nature.  They  were  both  religious.  They  both  ventured 
into  the  wilderness,  leaving  behind  them  comforts  and  friends.  Winthrop, 
conservative  in  his  civic  thinking,  a  champion  of  organization  and  orderly 
government,  was  a  practical  politician.  He  had  come  across  the  Atlantic 
as  the  head  of  a  typical  English  trading  company.  He  believed  that 
living  together  entailed  compromise,  even  when  his  own  gentler  impulses 
were  overruled  by  the  ecclesiastical  hierarchy  with  which  he  allied  him- 
self, but  when  the  opportunity  came,  he  and  his  friends,  with  their  charter 
in  their  own  hands,  interpreted  its  provisions  as  they  thought  expedient, 
and  transformed  the  company  into  a  government  moulded  to  their  own 
liking. 

"Blaxton,  a  sensitive  individualist,  was  a  pioneer  to  whom  the 
solitude  of  woodland  and  sea  had  a  fascination  that  drew  him  to  these 
lonely  shores.  He  could  have  enjoyed  in  England  church  preferment, 
to  which  one  of  his  social  class  might  have  thought  himself  entitled,  but 
he  preferred  Indian  neighbors  and  transplanted  roses  for  his  companions. 
When  the  encroaching  wave  of  organized  civilization,  for  which  Winthrop 
stood,  encompassed  him  about,  he  moved  to  Rhode  Island,  where  he 
found  more  hospitable  surroundings. 

"This  monument  pictures  also  the  Indians,  that  had  inhabited  New 
England  for  countless  years  before  the  white  men  came  to  settle  here. 
It  is  well  that  they  should  be  in  the  picture.  They  were  friendly  enough 
and  taught  the  first  settlers  those  rudiments  of  forest  life  that  were  so 
foreign  to  their  life  in  England  —  the  fertilizing  of  the  furrow  with  fish 
or  seaweed  in  order  to  nourish  the  kernel  of  corn,  the  practical  use  to 
which  each  kind  of  wood  could  be  put,  and  the  burning  of  underbrush 
to  make  the  forest  passable.  They  also  taught  the  pioneers  the  value  of 
local  herbs.  If  the  red  man  often  grew  confused  when  he  considered 
the  treatment  he  received  and  contemplated  the  God  whom  Winthrop 
feared,  or  the  God  who  Blaxton  loved,  came  to  reject  both  conceptions  of 
the  white  man's  Divine  Power,  it  is  not  so  very  strange.  This  Indian 
was  the  victim  of  a  dominant  and  a  very  imperfect  autocracy. 
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"The  sculptor  has  introduced  also  into  the  picture  the  woman  and 
the  child,  without  whom  no  settlement  is  permanent.  They  were  the 
real  heroes.  They  endured  and  suffered  most,  and  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
they  had  all  the  courage  and  strength  and  far  more  beauty  of  character 
than  the  men. 

"They  proclaim  that  on  this  spot  Winthrop  and  his  followers  intended 
a  city  that  should  endure,  'a  city  upon  a  hill/  as  Winthrop  puts  it,  and 
he  prophesied  that  the  eyes  of  all  people  would  be  upon  the  Puritan 
builders.  In  this  respect  the  Winthrop  company  and  not  Blaxton  are 
entitled  to  be  called  the  founders  of  Boston.  But  there  is  honor  enough 
for  all  —  for  the  Indians  who  look  up  in  bewilderment  into  the  faces 
of  the  white  intruders,  for  the  Church  of  England  clergyman  who  had 
tended  his  roses  and  cultivated  his  garden  for  five  years  before  Winthrop 
came,  and  for  the  sturdy  Puritans  who  swarmed  over  Shawmut  with 
business-like  efficiency  in  the  autumn  of  1630. 

"The  gentle  young  clergyman,  Isaac  Johnson  and  his  wife,  the  Lady 
Arbella  married  in  the  face  of  fierce  parental  opposition,  had  come  here 
as  to  a  haven  of  peace.  They  died  of  exposure.  One  in  every  four  of 
those  who  arrived  in  the  great  fleet  of  that  year  succumbed.  The  hardy 
alone  had  survived,  and  of  these  one  in  every  six  left  in  discouragement, 
or  in  discontent.  Those  who  remained  to  build  a  commonwealth  were, 
said  Governor  Stoughton,  'the  choice  grain  of  a  whole  nation  sent  over 
into  this  wilderness.' 

"As  one  scans  the  list  of  passengers  on  the  eleven  ships  of  Winthrop's 
fleet,  the  'Arbella/  'Jewel/  'Talbot/  'Charles/  'Mayflower/  'William/ 
and  'Francis/  'Hopewell/  'Whale/  'Success'  and  'Trial/  these  freight 
ships,  with  blunt  bows  and  tall  sterns,  which  had  been  converted  into 
emigrant  carriers,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  passengers  were  not  all 
strictly  the  'choice  grain  of  a  whole  nation/  in  the  sense  that  Stoughton 
intended,  but  a  fair  selection  from  all  grades  of  society. 

"Some  names  in  the  list  mean  nothing  to  us  today,  but  others  have 
grown  in  lustre  with  the  years  —  Simon  Bradstreet,  distinguished  through 
extreme  old  age  as  a  wise  counselor  and  administrator;  William  Codding- 
ton,  gentleman,  an  upbuilder  of  Rhode  Island;  Gov.  Thomas  Dudley, 
whose  letter  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  gives  an  invaluable  picture  of 
these  first  years  in  Boston;  William  Hawthorne,  ancestor  of  the  famous 
novelist;  Isaac  Johnson,  gentleman,  called  by  Dr.  Prince  the  actual 
founder  of  Boston;  the  Rev.  George  Phillips,  an  independent  and  coura- 
geous thinker,  in  a  group  where  it  was  not  always  safe  to  think  aloud; 
William  Pynchon,  gentleman,  another  courageous  man  who  went  home 
in  disgust  because  his  religious  views  were  not  approved;    Sir  Richard 
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Saltonstall,  whose  fine  face  has  come  down  to  us  in  portraiture,  a  face 
revealing  the  high  character  of  the  man  who  protested  against  the  cruel 
and  narrow  faith  of  the  first  minister  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson, 
another  passenger  in  the  fleet.  This  is  not  the  place  for  a  catalogue  of  all 
the  well-known  names  of  those  who  came  in  the  Winthrop  fleet.  While 
all  grades  of  society  are  represented,  there  are  so  many  names  of  worth 
that  Stoughton  is  not  far  wrong  in  asserting  that  these  are  indeed  the 
choice  grain  of  a  nation,  sifted  out  for  the  building  of  a  colony  in  the  Bay. 

"The  Puritans  were  consistent  in  their  course.  They  came  here  to 
found  a  Commonwealth  built  upon  their  own  interpretation  of  the  Bible. 
It  was  inevitable  that  those  who  agreed  with  them  should  be  few  in  num- 
ber, and  that  even  among  the  few  there  should  be  diverging  views  as 
time  went  on.  These  Puritan  leaders  kept  to  their  course  as  the  arrow 
speeds  to  its  mark.  If  they  could  not  live  in  harmony  with  Roger  Wil- 
liams, they  did  not  compromise,  but  sent  him  to  that  cave  of  Adullum  — 
the  Providence  Plantations.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  went  the  same  way.  Let 
us  by  all  means  admit  the  virtue  of  the  Puritan  position.  Conviction 
meant  strength,  but  strength  little  tempered  with  justice  led  to  excess. 

"It  was  the  government  of  England,  the  royal  power,  not  the  so- 
called  democracy  of  New  England,  that  checked  the  destruction  of 
Quakers  in  1661.  It  was  the  royal  governor  who  in  1692  put  a  stop 
to  the  mad  course  of  witchcraft.  It  was  the  King's  ministers  who  finally 
in  the  new  charter  forced  upon  the  Massachusetts  government  suffrage 
not  based  upon  church  membership.  There  was  little  of  religious  or 
civil  liberty  in  early  Puritan  Massachusetts.  For  sixty  years  strong 
but  ruthless  Puritan  control  made  its  lasting  mark  upon  two  generations 
of  transplanted  Englishmen.  They  were  formative  years  that  have 
influenced  the  whole  land  in  which  we  live.  But  time  brought  inevitable 
changes.  Other  ideals  developed  in  part  out  of  our  admirable  Puritan 
institutions,  the  public  free  school,  the  town  meeting  and  representative 
government,  but  in  part  also  out  of  the  mingling  of  races  on  our  soil. 
You  cannot  have  an  old  and  narrow  civilization  assaulted  year  by  year 
by  new  races,  new  ideals  and  other  religions  without  bringing  about 
altered  conditions.  The  coming  of  other  peoples  from  Europe  enlarged 
our  horizon  and  mellowed  our  ancient  stock.  The  assimilation  of  old 
and  new  world  ideals  is  the  mission  of  America.  That  task  had  its 
origin  here.  This  monument  stands  for  the  beginning  of  great  progress 
in  those  deeper  and  more  significant  movements  which  contribute  to  a 
higher  civilization.     As  Bradford  puts  it: 

"  '  As  one  small  candle  may  light  a  thousand,  so  the  light  here  kindled 
hath  shown  to  many,  yea,  in  some  sort  to  our  whole  nation.'     This  monu- 
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ment  brings  together  in  one  group  more  than  one  race,  more  than  a  single 

shade  of  religious  faith.     It  may  well  proclaim  to  those  who  come   after 

us  the  purpose  of  America  to  grow  strong  and  great  through  the  mingling 

of  races  and  through  that  tolerance  of  each  for  all  which  is  the  best 

fruit  of  these  three  centuries/' 

The  official  program  distributed  to  the  audience  for  the  occasion 

follows: 

PROGRAM 

Prelude  by  Boston  Municipal  Band,  2  to  2.30  O'Clock 

At  the  Tribune 

Official  Party  Assembles  at  2  O'Clock  Before  the  Memorial 

Unveiling  of  the  Bronze  Tablet  by  Miss  Katharine  Winthrop 

Official  Party  Proceeds  to  the  Tribune 

Exercises  at  Tercentenary  Tribune,  2.30  O'Clock 

INTRODUCTORY 

Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Arrangements 
Sherman  L.  Whipple,  Esq. 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER 

His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley 
INVOCATION 

Rev.  Henry  K.  Sherrill,  D.D. 

PRESENTATION   OF   HIS   EXCELLENCY,    THE   GOVERNOR   OF   THE 

COMMONWEALTH,  HON.  FRANK  G.  ALLEN 
CHORUS 

a.  " Italian  Street  Song"  Herbert 

b.  "  Tarantella  "  —  Italian  Folk  Song 

Dorchester  High  School  For  Girls'  Glee  Club 

PRESENTATION  TO  THE  CITY  OF  BOSTON  OF  THE  MEMORIAL  TO 

THE  FOUNDERS 

Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dowd 
Of  the  City  Commission  on  Marking  Historical  Sites 

ACCEPTANCE  BY  HIS  HONOR,  THE  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON 

SELECTION  BY  THE   CHORUS 

a.  "  Praise  Ye  the  Lord "  Arensky 

b.  "St.  Mary's  Tune"  Arranged  btj  O'Shea 

(From  Dr.  Walter's  "Music  Explained,"  1721) 

READING  OF  THE  BOSTON  TERCENTENARY  POEM 

Edwin  Markham,  L.  H.  D.,  Litt.  D. 
SELECTION   BY   THE   BAND.     "Creation  Hymn"  Beethoven 

ORATION 

Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams 

Secretary  of  the  United  States  Navy 
"STAR-SPANGLED   BANNER" 
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YE    TOWNE    MEETING 
TUESDAY,   SEPTEMBER    16 


One  of  the  most  notable  events  of  the  Tercentenary  Week  was  the 
town  meeting,  held  at  Boston  Garden.  This  meeting  was  planned  as 
a  reception  to  his  Worship  Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England. 

Emblems  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  gleamed  and 
flashed  under  the  great  lights  of  the  vast  auditorium,  while  10,000  per- 
sons, assembled  for  the  occasion,  cheered  and  sang.  There  was  some- 
thing about  the  simplicity  of  the  chief  guest  of  the  evening  that  gave 
the  event  an  unusual  warmth.  At  his  side  were  mayors  and  governors 
of  Canada  and  the  New  England  States,  while  representatives  of  those 
foreign  nations  that  have  so  conspicuously  contributed  to  the  history 
and  growth  of  this  section  also  graced  the  occasion.  Altogether,  it 
was  the  most  distinguished  group  that  had  assembled  in  Boston  for 
many  a  year. 

The  ceremonies  opened  when  H.  M.  Murdough,  attired  in  a  Puritan 
costume,  bell  in  hand,  went  about  the  hall  announcing  the  town  meeting 
as  about  to  begin.  Five  minutes  later  a  procession,  led  by  Mayor  Curley, 
with  Mayor  Salter,  entered  the  great  auditorium.  Those  in  the  pro- 
cession were  Miss  Mary  Curley  and  Maj-Gen.  Hugh  Havelock  MacLean, 
Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick.  Others  in  the 
line  were  Gov.  John  E.  Weeks  of  Vermont,  Gov.  William  Tudor  Gardiner 
of  Maine,  Gov.  Charles  H.  Tobey  of  New  Hampshire,  Secretary  of  State 
Frederic  W.  Cook;  Edwin  Markham,  the  poet;  Mr.  Justice  Crockett  of 
Fredericton,  N.  B.;  Frederick  Lee,  Mayor  of  Coventry,  England,  and 
his  son,  Horace  Lee;  Judge  Robert  Grant,  Lieut-Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan, 
Mrs.  Roger  M.  Wolcott,  James  M.  Almeida,  Consul  of  Brazil;  J.  Sieborg, 
Latvian  Consul;  Mayor  Louis  A.  Gastonguay,  of  Halifax,  N.  S.;  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Lavigueur,  Mayor  of  Quebec;  W.  G.  Clark,  Mayor  of 
Fredericton,  N.  B.;  Forrest  L.  Carey,  Mayor  of  Keene,  N.  H.;  Allan 
Forbes;  City  Councilor  Laurence  Curtis,  2d;  T.  W.  L.  Prowse,  Mayor  of 
Charlottetown,  P.  E.  L;  Niels  H.  Larsen,  Danish  Vice  Consul,  and 
Mrs.  Larsen;  Carl  W.  Johansson,  Royal  Vice  Consul  of  Sweden,  and  Mrs. 
Johansson;  Justice  William  Cushing  Wait  of  the  Supreme  Court;  Rear 
Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton;  Mayor  F.  W.  Hartford  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.; 
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F.  J.  Pohonos,  Greek  Consul;  George  N.  Prifti,  Albanian  Consul,  and 
Gov.  Louis  L.  Emmerson  of  Illinois. 

When  the  procession  had  passed  through  a  line  of  cheering  men  and 
women  and  had  taken  its  places  on  the  spangled  platform,  City  Greeter 
Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson  opened  the  program  and  presented  Mayor  Curley. 

Mayor  Curley  introduced  Secretary  of  State  Frederic  W.  Cook, 
who  represented  the  Governor,  and  brought  the  formal  greetings  of  the 
Commonwealth. 

ADDRESS    OF   HON.    FREDERIC    W.    COOK,    SECRETARY   OF 
THE   COMMONWEALTH   OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

Your  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,   Your  Worship,  Mayor  Salter,  Visiting  Gov- 
ernors and  Mayors,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

In  being  privileged  tonight  to  bring  you  the  greetings 
of  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen,  and  in  his  behalf, 
the  greetings  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  I  also 
bring  his  extreme  regret  that  an  engagement  of  very  long 
standing  made  it  absolutely  impossible  for  him  to  be  here  at 
this  hour.  He  will  make  every  effort  to  come  later  in  the  evening, 
and  I  am  confident  that  before  this  meeting  is  concluded 
Governor  Allen  will  be  here  in  person.  I  surely  hope  he  will, 
for  this  is  a  most  impressive  occasion  and  I  am  sure  he  would 
enjoy,  as  much  as  I  do,  this  wonderful  audience. 

Were  he  here  now,  I  feel  most  confident  he  would  desire 
to  express  to  you,  Mayor  Curley,  to  the  other  mayors  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  to  the  selectmen  of  our  towns,  his  heartiest  appre- 
ciation of  all  you  are  doing  to  cooperate  with  the  Commonwealth 
in  the  observance  of  its  Tercentenary.  I  think  one  reason 
perhaps  he  has  asked  me  to  represent  him  tonight  is,  because 
of  my  official  position  as  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  I  am  the  lawful  custodian  of  that  wonderful 
document,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Charter,  the  arrival  of  which, 
at  Salem  three  hundred  years  ago,  we  celebrate  this  year.  That 
charter  was  the  forerunner  of  self-government  not  only  in  the 
colonies  but  throughout  the  United  States,  and  has  been  the  in- 
spiration for  a  free  government  for  many  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

From  the  early  days  of  suffering  and  hardship,  due  to  the 
courage  and  fortitude  of  those  who  first  settled  these  lands, 
comes  this  glorious  America  of  today.     Throughout  the  state, 
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in  the  various  cities  and  towns,  we  celebrate.  Not,  of  course, 
on  such  a  grand  scale  as  is  possible  in  the  City  of  Boston,  but 
with  the  same  spirit  of  reverence  for  those  early  founders  and 
the  same  admiration  for  what  they  did.  Let  us  hope  these 
celebrations  will  not  be  in  vain.  Let  us  hope  they  will  not  be 
merely  an  appeal  to  the  pleasure-loving  side  of  our  nation,  but 
rather  that  they  will  recall  to  our  minds  the  labors  of  those  men 
and  women  of  three  hundred  years  ago,  also  of  the  many  who 
have  come  after  them  to  make  this  America  of  ours  an  ideal 
place  for  mankind.  If  our  present  Tercentenary  celebration 
does  this,  if  it  is  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us  to  work  again  in  the 
fields  of  liberty  and  sow  anew  the  seeds  of  freedom,  it  will  all 
have  been  much  worth  while. 

I  am  sure  were  the  Governor  here  now  he  would  be  inspired 
to  say  much  more  to  you  than,  perhaps,  I  may  as  his  repre- 
sentative. But  acting  in  his  behalf,  I  do  bring  you  —  and  it 
gives  me  extreme  pleasure  to  do  so  —  his  heartiest  greetings 
and   the   greetings   of   the    Commonwealth   of   Massachusetts. 

His  Worship,  Lieut.  Col.  H.  E.  Lavigueur,  Mayor  of  Quebec,  M.  P., 
was  next  presented. 

ADDRESS  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  H.  E.  LAVIGUEUR,  M.  P.,  MAYOR 

OF   QUEBEC,   CANADA. 

Mr.  President  and  Mayor,  Your  Lordship,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen. 

Permit  me  first  of  all  to  thank,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
your  distinguished  Mayor,  the  Honorable  Mr.  Curley,  for  the 
great  honor  he  has  bestowed  on  the  Mayor  of  Quebec  in  inviting 
him  to  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the  third  centenary  of 
the  City  of  Boston  and  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

The  personal  links  which  are  binding  me  to  Massachusetts 
make  me  appreciate  still  more  the  great  privilege  of  represent- 
ing here  today,  in  such  memorable  circumstances,  the  tri- 
centenary City  of  Quebec,  cradle  of  the  Canadian  Nation  and 
heart  of  French  culture  in  America.  A  few  years  of  my  child- 
hood were  spent  on  the  soil  of  New  England,  in  the  flourishing 
city  of  Lowell,  where  I  am  proud  to  have  many  relatives,  one 
of  whom  has  a  name  which  is  exactly  identical  with  mine.  It 
is  therefore  with  great  honor  that  I  have  accepted  the  kind 
invitation  to  join  with  you  today  while  you  celebrate  the  remark- 
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able  origin  of  your  magnificent  state  and  its  progressive  capital 
city,  founded  and  developed  in  a  spirit  of  liberty  and  inde- 
pendence that  has  made  it  the  cradle  of  American  independence. 

To  His  Worship,  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  extend,  as  the  Mayor  of  the  oldest  French  city  in 
America,  our  hearty  welcome.  Your  Lordship  has  made,  at 
an  interval  of  three  hundred  years,  the  same  voyage,  though  by 
a  different  route,  as  the  pioneers  of  this  wonderful  city  and 
state,  who  mostly  came  from  your  home  town.  I  hope  that 
after  the  great  celebrations  which  we  are  attending  today  you 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  Canada  and  especially  our 
old  City  of  Quebec,  which  would  be  pleased  to  welcome  you. 

I  am  pleased,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  to  extend  to  you  the 
fraternal  greetings  of  old  Quebec  —  a  city  founded  by  the 
immortal  Champlain  twenty-two  years  before  the  settlement 
of  Boston,  and  our  most  sincere  congratulations  and  the  expres- 
sion of  our  deep  admiration  for  the  wonderful  progress  accom- 
plished by  your  historic  city  in  the  course  of  its  three  hundred 
years  of  existence. 

Amongst  the  many  reasons  why  we  rejoice  at  that  great 
success,  may  I  recall  that  the  illustrious  founder  of  Quebec  was 
among  the  first  to  explore  New  England;  that  in  1605  with  Mr. 
de  Monts  and  1606  with  Mr.  de  Poutrincourt,  he  explored 
Massachusetts,  and  that,  on  the  17th  of  July,  1605,  their  ship 
anchored  in  the  Bay  of  Boston. 

If  Champlain,  to  whom  Providence  had  assigned  another 
mission,  did  not  make  any  foundation  in  your  country,  he  had 
for  these  territories  and  their  inhabitants  a  great  interest  and 
attachment,  which  he  has  commended  to  his  countrymen  and 
descendants.  From  the  early  years  of  the  French  Colony,  the 
influence  of  Boston  was  felt  in  Canada  where  all  the  inhabitants 
of  New  England  were  known  under  the  name  of  Bostonians. 
The  French-Canada  of  today,  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past,  not  only  continues  to  be  interested  in  its  neighbors  of 
the  south,  but  many  years  of  happy  and  excellent  relations  have 
transformed  that  interest  into  a  sincere  and  deep  esteem  which 
will  certainly  increase  with  the  future. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  third  century,  the  City  of  Boston 
has,  in  almost  every  field  of  activity,  an  influence  extending 
the    world    over.     Its    progress    and    development    have    been 
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simply  wonderful  and  offer  an  admirable  example  of  the  achieve- 
ments possible  by  retaining  and  practising  the  qualities  and 
virtues  of  the  founders  of  the  American  Nation.  We  note 
with  admiration  that,  while  it  has  become  the  metropolis  of 
one  of  the  greatest  states  of  the  American  Republic,  Boston  is 
today  also  one  of  the  largest  seaports  in  America  and  one  of  the 
most  important  industrial  and  commercial  centers.  And  yet,  this 
has  been  achieved  without  the  city  losing  anything  of  its  glorious 
past.  The  city  has  remained  faithful  to  the  traditions  of  the 
past  and  has  kept  the  precious  inheritance  which  has  been  left 
to  it  by  its  founders.  We  find,  side  by  side,  the  modern  and 
progressive  city  where  the  initiative  of  a  population  has  favored 
the  full  development  of  new  civilization,  and  the  old  and  historic 
city,  with  its  monuments  and  souvenirs  of  a  glorious  past. 

From  the  early  days,  Boston  has  been  a  center  of  educa- 
tion. It  is  also  with  admiration  that  we  notice  how  the  city 
has  remained,  in  this  respect,  faithful  to  the  principles  and 
ideals  of  its  founders.  The  Boston  of  today  is  more  than 
ever  the  scientific  and  literary  centre  of  the  continent,  the  city 
with  the  greatest  number  of  educational  institutions,  some  of 
which  are  the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  world. 

To  the  population  of  Boston,  as  well  as  to  its  adminis- 
trators, past  and  present,  who  have  been  so  instrumental  in 
assuring  the  prosperity  of  the  metropolis  of  Massachusetts, 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that,  in  this  great  celebration,  the  whole  of 
America  feels  proud  of  their  work  and  of  the  great  lessons  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  accomplishments  of  these  three  cen- 
turies. French-Canada  also  takes  pride  in  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  is  one  of  the  states  where  live  the  largest  groups 
of  her  progeny  of  any  that  have  made  their  home  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  some  of  these  adopted  citizens  have  played 
important  parts  in  the  administration  of  public  affairs  both  in  the 
state  and  the  city. 

Uet  me,  in  conclusion,  extend  to  all  the  sincere  wishes  of 
the  population  of  old  Quebec  that  for  the  years  to  come  the 
great  prosperity  that  Boston  has  known  in  the  last  centuries 
may  continue  and  let  me  express  the  hope  that  the  excellent 
relations  which  have  united  Massachusetts  and  Canada  will 
grow  closer  in  the  future  so  that  we  may  work  hand  in  hand 
for  the  prosperity  and  development  of  North  America  and  to 
the  mutual  benefit  of  our  respective  countries. 


MADAME    ERNESTINE   SCHUM ANNHEINK 
Guest  Soloist. 
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As  the  Mayor  of  Quebec  concluded  his  address,  Madame  Schumann- 
Heink  entered  the  hall,  escorted  by  J.  Philip  O'Connell,  Director  of 
Public  Celebrations. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  is  greatly  beloved  by  all  Boston,  and  her 
entrance  was  the  signal  for  a  tumultuous  demonstration  that  continued 
from  the  time  she  entered  until  she  had  taken  her  place  on  the  platform. 
As  she  reached  her  designated  place,  Mayor  Curley  presented  her  with 
a  bouquet  of  roses. 

Another  demonstration  in  her  honor  occurred  when,  after  singing 
two  selections,  the  Mayor  presented  the  diva  and  gold  star  mother  with 
a  handsome,  completely  equipped  traveling  set,  at  the  same  time  express- 
ing the  hope  that  the  gift  would   bring  her  back  to  Boston  many  times. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  received  the  remembrance  with  a  light- 
heartedness  that  was  obviously  used  to  conceal  the  deeper  feeling  that 
welled  in  her  heart.  She  made  as  if  to  reply,  then,  apparently  unwilling 
to  trust  her  emotions,  turned  to  face  the  cheering  audience  and  with  a 
half-sad  smile  said: 

"That  is  all  very  beautiful  but  now  I'll  have  to  stop  and  powder 
my  nose  —  and  that's  terrible." 

With  that  the  audience  laughed  and  cheered  again  for  several  minutes. 
When  quiet  was  restored  Mayor  Curley  presented  His  Excellency, 
Hon.  William  Tudor  Gardiner  of  Maine,  who  extended  the  greetings 
from  his  state.  Following  a  selection  by  the  band  Hon.  Jeremiah  E. 
Burke,  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston,  was  presented 
as  the  orator  of  the  occasion. 


HON.  JEREMIAH  E.  BURKE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  SCHOOLS 

FOR   BOSTON 

We  are  within  the  Household  of  the  Free.  Here  upon  the 
soil  of  New  England  were  sown  the  seeds  of  Civil  Liberty  which, 
borne  upon  the  wings  of  democracy,  have  found  lodgment  in  the 
hearts  of  mankind  everywhere.  The  cabin  of  the  "Mayflower" 
witnessed  the  birth  upon  this  continent  of  popular  constitutional 
liberty.  "In  the  presence  of  God  and  one  another,"  they  did 
covenant  and  bind  themselves  together  "into  a  civil  body 
politic  ...  to  construct,  enact,  and  frame  just  and  equal 
laws     .     .     .     for  the  general  good  of  the  whole  colony." 

As  early  as  1636  the  Pilgrims  published  a  declaration  of 
rights  and  established  a  body  of  laws  wherein  we  find  advanced 
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the  whole  principle  of  free  government  —  the  whole  doctrine 
of  our  republican  institution  —  one  hundred  and  forty  years 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Here  stuck  the  seed  —  the  Pilgrim's  roofless  town, 
Where  equal  rights  and  equal  bonds  were  set, 
Where  all  the  people  equal-franchised  met; 

Where  crests  were  nought,  where  vulture  flags  were  furled, 
And  common  men  began  to  own  the  world! 

Out  of  these  principles  and  in  harmony  with  them  there 
evolved  the  New  England  town  meeting  which  provided  a  forum 
for  the  propagation  of  democratic  sentiments.  It  became  a 
training  school  for  leadership.  Here  were  developed  such 
uncompromising  champions  of  liberty  as  Adams,  Otis,  Hancock, 
and  that  beau  ideal  of  chivalry,  Dr.  Joseph  Warren.  The 
town  meeting  was  the  precursor  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence which  reaffirmed  certain  natural  and  inalienable 
rights  of  man  which  are  antecedent  to  the  state  —  the  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

From  the  democracy  of  the  town  meeting  arose  the  spirit 
of  nationality.  Boston  ceased  to  be  parochial,  it  became 
American.  And  so  when  a  leader  of  the  American  army  was  to 
be  chosen,  although  Massachusetts  had  men  worthy  of  that 
great  distinction,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  John  Adams  of 
Massachusetts  in  the  Continental  Congress  of  Philadelphia, 
two  days  before  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  moving  that  "of  the 
forces  raised  or  to  be  raised  in  defence  of  American  liberties, 
George  Washington  of  Virginia  be  appointed  Commander- 
in-Chief." 

These  forefathers  of  ours  were  not  merely  idealists,  they 
were  farseeing  statesmen.  They  knew  that  absolutism  flourishes 
in  illiteracy,  but  that  an  unenlightened  democracy  shall  fall. 
They  foresaw  that  if  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
freedom  of  worship,  and  trial  by  jury  are  to  abide,  if  free  men 
are  to  counsel,  make  just  decisions,  rule  wisely  —  then  the 
electorate  must  be  intelligent  and  virtuous  as  well  as  free.  Hence 
the  school,  the  common  school,  "New  England's  fairest  boast  — 
the  brightest  jewel  that  adorns  her  brow."  Here  the  children 
of  the  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  meet  upon  perfect  equality 
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and,  under  the  same  auspices,  begin  the  race  of  life.  Here 
young  ambition  climbs  his  little  ladder,  and  boyish  genius 
plumes  his  half-fledged  wings. 

The  school  became  the  bulwark  and  support  of  popular 
government.  There  are  other  powerful  contributory  forces; 
but  it  is  significant  that  the  chief  agency  sanctioned  by  this 
Commonwealth  for  its  defense  and  perpetuity  is  universal  and 
compulsory  education.  Popular  education  and  democratic 
government  became  mutually  interdependent,  each  deriving 
from  the  other  elements  of  strength  and  stability. 

Education  and  civil  liberty  therefore  are  one  and  inseparable. 
Without  the  other,  neither  can  exist.  In  Boston  statecraft  and 
schoolcraft  have  been  interchangeable.  Our  educators  have 
been  statesmen  and  our  statesmen  have  been  champions  of 
education.  Josiah  Quincy,  whose  statue  stands  at  the  entrance 
of  City  Hall,  was  not  only  Boston's  second  Mayor  and  fore- 
most citizen,  but  he  was  afterwards  President  of  Harvard 
College.  Edward  Everett,  whom  Lafayette  characterized  as 
the  "  young  American  Cicero,"  was  not  only  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  Representative  in  Congress,  Secretary  of  State 
in  the  cabinet  of  President  Fillmore,  and  Minister  Plenipo- 
tentiary to  Great  Britain,  but  in  his  early  years  he  had  been 
professor  of  Greek  Literature  at  Harvard  and  in  his  later  years 
he  was  an  illustrious  president  of  that  institution. 

The  early  government  of  Massachusetts  was  theocratic  or 
ecclesiastical.  The  Bible,  the  Psalter,  and  the  Catechism  were 
the  prevailing  text-books.  But  with  the  advent  of  nonconformist 
groups  came  the  disestablishment  of  church  and  state  and  the 
secularization  of  education.  Not  only  has  the  teaching  of 
religion  been  swept  away,  but  in  some  instances  instruction 
in  the  moral  virtues  has  been  relegated  to  a  subordinate  place. 
The  modern  school  is  as  decidedly  nonsectarian  and  non- 
religious  as  the  old-time  school  was  sectarian  and  religious.  It 
is  a  serious  question  whether  the  centrifugal  force  of  these 
rapidly  revolving  wheels  of  progress  has  not  hurled  us  out  of 
our  legitimate  orbit. 

We  are  living  in  a  materialistic  age.  The  machine  is 
becoming  idealized,  super-dominant.  If  we  are  not  careful, 
the  machine  will  beat  us  down,  crushing  out  our  noblest  human 
qualities. 
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One  of  the  distressing  effects  of  a  materialistic  civilization 
is  the  distorted  outlook  upon  life  that  it  provokes.  Former 
ideals  are  reversed,  ancient  landmarks  removed.  Emotions, 
passions,  desires  are  unleashed  and  to  a  proportionate  degree 
spiritual  qualities  are  enchained.  What  is  threatened  today  is 
moral  liberty,  conscience,  respect  for  the  soul,  the  very  nobility 
of  man. 

Most  serious  of  all,  the  devotees  of  the  so-called  "  newer 
freedom"  repudiate  the  teachings  of  the  past.  They  regard 
everything  as  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  unstable,  undefined. 
They  deny  the  absolute,  they  reject  religious  sanction.  Behind 
their  anarchistic  doctrines  is  concealed  a  profane  dogma,  namely, 
disbelief  in  God.  Education  in  its  broadest  sense  is  called  upon 
to  substitute  for  these  errant  and  delusive  vagaries,  the  great 
constructive  ideals  of  optimism,  confidence  and  faith.  It  is 
faith  that  moves  the  world;  it  is  faith  that  holds  civilization 
together. 

It  was  a  veritable  inspiration  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  — 
among  his  many  statesmanlike  achievements  —  to  revive  the 
spirit  of  the  ancient  town  meeting.  May  we  in  appreciation 
of  this  memorable  occasion  reaffirm  and  proclaim  anew  our 
allegiance  and  devotion  to  the  great  cardinal  loyalties  that 
have  inspired  and  sustained  humanity  in  its  perpetual  struggle 
for  individual  and  social  freedom.  And  what  are  some  of 
these  loyalties? 

Reverence  for  the  home  —  family  —  ancestors,  race,  creed. 
The  inspiring  ideal  of  noblesse  oblige. 
Loyalty  to  the  Flag  of  our  Country;    its  inheritances, 
its  institutions,  its  laws. 

Fealty  to  this  old  historic  Commonwealth;  to  this  " Rebel" 
city  of  the  fathers. 

Love  for  popular  education  —  twin  sister  of   democracy. 

A  passion  for  civil  and  religious  liberty;  the  Declaration 
of  Independence;  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

Fidelity  to  the  sentiment,  brotherhood  of  men, —  unqualified 
toleration,  civil  and  religious. 
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And  above  and  beyond  everything  else 

Recognition  of  the  fatherhood  of  God  —  Allegiance  to 
an  all-powerful  and  an  all-merciful  Father,  who  loves 
us  all  with  a  common  love. 

Our  Fathers'  God  to  thee, 

Author  of  liberty, 

To  thee  we  sing; 

Long  may  our  land  be  bright 

With  freedom's  holy  light; 

Protect  us  by  thy  might 

( rreat  God,  our  King. 

Due  to  the  many  addresses  he  had  been  forced  to  make.  Mayor 
Curley's  voice  faltered  and  failed  him.  He  was  forced  to  surrender  his 
place  as  presiding  officer  to  Hon.  James  Jackson  Walsh,  who  then  pre- 
sented the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New  Brunswick, 
Major-General  Hugh  Havelock  McLean,  K.  C.,  V.  D.,  LL.  D. 

LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  MA  J. -GEN. 
HUGH   H.  McLEAN,  K.  C.,  V.  D.,  LL.  D. 

I  am,  tonight,  the  proud  and  happy  guest  of  a  city  celebrated 
all  over  the  world  for  its  large  and  gracious  hospitalities. 

I  am  aware  that  you  salute  tonight,  with  a  large-heartedness 
characteristic  of  Boston,  my  Province  of  New  Brunswick;  and 
the  people  of  New  Brunswick,  through  me  in  turn  warmly  and 
sincerely   greet   you. 

I  thank  you  all  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  for  your  recep- 
tion and  personally  pray  for  the  prosperity  of  this  magnificent 
city.  In  Boston  and  its  vicinity  there  are  over  800,000  people 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces,  who  live  here  with  you.  We  regret 
very  much  their  leaving  our  Province,  but  the  lure  and  prospects 
of  your  great  city  induced  them  to  come  here.  I  am  glad  to 
say  that  you  received  them  with  the  greatest  friendship.  They 
have  been  assisted  in  their  work,  and  the  report  I  receive  is 
that  almost  all  of  them  are  very  prosperous  and  good  citizens. 

It  should  be  remembered  there  are  close  blood  relations 
between  the  people  of  New  Brunswick  and  Massachusetts. 
In  1765  about  two  hundred  men  and  their  families  moved 
from  Massachusetts  to  New  Brunswick  and  settled  on  the 
St.  John  river,  the  principal  settlement  being  at  Maugerville, 
near  Fredericton.     Large   grants   of   land   were   then  made   to 
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many  Boston  men,  including  Benjamin  Franklin  and  Anthony 
Wayne  (Mad  Anthony).  Hazen,  White,  and  Simonds,  Massa- 
chusetts men,  established  a  trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  John  river  and  prosecuted  a  very  successful  business. 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  the  relations  that  for  a  century 
have  continued  on  either  side  of  the  boundary  of  4,000  miles, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  without  any  armed  men 
or  armed  vessel.  And  how  did  we  do  it?  We  did  it  by  simple 
good  faith  and  friendship.  We  are  at  peace  now  and  under 
God's  will  may  we  always  be  so.  It  is  a  great  trust  of  simple 
good  faith  and  justice  between  man  and  man.  I  part  from 
you  with  the  conviction  that  the  bonds  of  kindly  intercourse 
will  cement  the  union  between  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  England.  In  that  unbroken  union  there  is  this  likeness. 
I  saw  a  maple  and  an  oak  growing  together  from  the  same  stem, 
perhaps  from  the  same  root.  The  brilliant  fiery  maple,  the 
emblem  of  Canada,  the  oak,  the  emblem  of  America.  So  may 
the  two  nations  always  rise  together,  so  different  from  each 
other  and  representing  so  distinct  a  future,  yet  springing  from 
the  same  ancestral  root,  each  bound  together  by  the  same 
healthful  sap  and  the  same  vigorous  growth. 

I  rejoice  to  see  our  flags  joined  together  this  evening.  God 
grant  that  they  may  never  be  flaunted  in  defiance  of  one  another. 
I  rejoice  to  see  them  united  in  concord,  not  in  the  spirit  of 
arrogance.  I  see  in  that  union  a  real  safeguard  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Between  the  French  and  English  in  the  seventeenth  century 
there  was  pronounced  antipathy.  The  French  claimed  rights 
over  New  Brunswick  and  part  of  Canada  up  to  the  taking  of 
Quebec.  The  Boston  people  resented  the  French  action  and 
possession  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  but  the  French  held 
possession  through  the  great  fortress  of  Louisburg,  then  con- 
sidered one  of  the  strongest  fortified  places  in  the  world. 

But  Sir  William  Pepperell,  in  1745,  raised  a  force  of  men 
at  Boston,  sailed  for  Louisburg,  laid  siege  to  the  fortress  and 
after  very  severe  fighting  succeeded  in  capturing  it.  There 
have  been  some  soul-stirring  accounts  written  of  this  siege  and 
fighting,  but  I  have  not  time  now  to  go  into  details.  But  it 
was  regarded  as  a  great  victory. 
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Peace  was  made  between  England  and  France  in  1748 
and  England  gave  back  to  France  the  fortress  of  Louisburg. 
The  people  of  Boston  resented  this  action  and  in  1758  they 
sent  another  body  of  men  under  General  Amherst.  The  great 
General  Wolfe  was  one  of  his  officers  and  after  a  long  siege 
and  a  bitter  fight  Louisburg  was  recaptured  on  the  26th  of 
July,  1758.  The  Boston  Evening  Post  of  date  September  4, 
1758,  has  a  full  account  of  the  siege  and  fighting. 

The  Revolutionary  War  separated  most  of  the  families 
in  Massachusetts  and  the  New  England  States.  After  peace 
was  declared  a  very  large  number  left  Massachusetts  and  the 
New  England  States  and  many  came  to  New  Brunswick. 
The  first  landing  of  the  Loyalists  in  New  Brunswick  was  on  the 
18th  of  May,  1783.  Continuous  arrivals  came  during  the 
summer  and  fall.  Some  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  Boston, 
holding  high  official  positions  and  of  great  local  influence, 
came  to  New  Brunswick. 

For  example,  our  first  Bench  in  New  Brunswick,  the 
Chief  Justice,  the  Hon.  George  Duncan  Ludlow,  was  of  Boston; 
Hon.  James  Putnam,  of  Boston,  the  Hon.  Joshua  Upham, 
one  of  the  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  was  of  Massachusetts. 
Putnam  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  University.  John  Adams, 
afterwards  President  of  the  United  States,  studied  law  with 
him,  and  the  records  show  he  paid  Putnam  $100  a  year  for  his 
board  and  lodging.  Putnam  at  the  time  he  came  to  New 
Brunswick  was  Attorney-General  of  Massachusetts.  Another 
judge  was  the  Hon.  Isaac  Allen,  who  was  then  Chief  Justice 
of  New  Jersey.  Judge  Joshua  Upham,  who  came  from  Salem, 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard.  In  fact,  all  of  our  judges  were 
graduates  of  Harvard,  or  held  high  judicial  offices. 

Samson  Blowers  of  Massachusetts  was  one  of  our  first 
Attorney-Generals  and  Ward  Chipman  of  Massachusetts  was 
Solicitor  General.  I  am  not  going  to  detail  all  of  the  prominent 
men  who  came  from  the  United  States.  It  would  take  too  long. 
I  give  the  above  as  examples  of  some  of  the  great  leading  families 
at  that  time  joined  with  the  Loyalists  and  many  of  them  came 
to  New  Brunswick.  Among  the  number  was  General  Edward 
Winslow,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, who  was  born  in  the  Winslow  House,  near  Plymouth 
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Rock.  He  was  afterwards  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  Brunswick,  and  his  descendants  are  all  living  in  New 
Brunswick  now  and  enjoying  high  positions.  I  mention  these 
few  facts  to  show  the  close  blood  relationship  that  existed  at 
that  time  and  through  their  descendants  now  exists  between 
the  Massachusetts  families  and  the  New  Brunswick  families. 
We  are  one  and  the  same  people. 

St.  John  prospered  after  the  Loyalists  landed  and,  during 
the  thirties  and  forties,  did  a  big  business  with  the  West  Indies, 
the  imports  being  principally  rum  and  molasses.  The  rum 
used  in  New  Brunswick  at  that  time  (1840)  was  equal  to  seven 
gallons  per  man,  woman  and  child.  Our  people  were  very 
religious,  extreme  Puritans.  This  puts  me  in  mind  of  a  little 
quotation  from  Lord  Byron:  " There  is  nothing  that  quiets 
the  spirit  so  as  rum  and  true  religion."  However,  we  received 
some  bad  people  from  the  United  States.  One  example  was 
the  notorious  Benedict  Arnold,  who  came  to  St.  John  and 
established  a  mercantile  business.  His  store  was  burned  out 
and  he  claimed  a  large  sum  for  insurance.  He  was  charged 
with  having  set  fire  to  his  building  and  was  involved  in  several 
law  suits.  He  was  regarded  as  such  a  notorious  character  that 
he  was  forced  to  leave  St.  John. 

A  practical  example  of  the  great  generosity  of  the  City  of 
Boston  was  shown  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Fire  in  1877,  when 
two-thirds  of  the  city  of  St.  John  was  destroyed  by  fire  and 
thousands  of  people  left  homeless,  destitute,  and  starving. 
Boston  within  a  few  hours  raised  a  large  fund,  sent  several 
special  trains  with  supplies,  provisions,  and  clothing;  sent  on 
men  to  assist  in  reorganization  and  help  to  form  a  governing 
committee  to  take  charge.  Our  people  will  never  forget  the 
generous  and  kind  treatment  of  the  people  of  Boston  at  that 
time.  Another  example  of  the  help  the  people  of  Boston 
gave  was  in  the  year  1916,  when  Colonel  Guthrie  went  to 
Boston  to  recruit  men  for  the  McLean  Highlanders.  Assisted 
by  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  Mayor  Ourley,  he  was  able  to  raise 
over  nine  hundred  men  in  Boston  for  that  corps  and  the  regi- 
ment went  overseas  fully  equipped  and  did  great  service  in  the 
Great  War.  When  the  regiment  was  inspected  in  Montreal 
they  were  pronounced  the  finest  body  of  men  that  had  been 
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raised  in  Canada.  As  over  nine  hundred  of  them  were  from 
the  City  of  Boston  you  can  quite  understand  they  well  deserved 
the  praise  they  received.  My  son  Hugh  was  second  in  command 
under  Colonel  Guthrie. 

At  that  time  Mayor  Curley  granted  permission  to  Colonel 
Guthrie  to  put  up  a  recruiting  tent  on  Boston  Common,  and 
to  fly  the  Union  Jack.  Mayor  Curley  assisted  materially  in 
every  way  possible  in  recruiting  the  regiment.  He  spoke  at  the 
recruiting  meetings  and  it  was  owing  to  his  assistance  and 
services  at  that  time  that  so  many  men  were  enlisted.  You  will 
note  that  the  men  who  were  enlisted  were  all  men  who  had  come 
to  Boston  from  Canada  and  settled  in  Boston.  The  McLean 
Kilties  were  inspected  in  England  by  the  Chief  of  the  McLean 
Clan,  Sir  Hector  McLean,  Baronet. 

Colonel  Guthrie  had  instructed  the  men  when  the  chief 
spoke  to  them  and  asked  them  what  their  name  was  to  say  their 
name  was  McLean  -  -  Hector  McLean,  Hugh  McLean,  John 
McLean.  The  chief  went  down  the  ranks  and  as  he  was  going 
along  would  pick  out  some  of  the  good-looking  men  and  ask 
their  name.  His  response  was,  Hector  McLean,  or  John  McLean, 
or  Hugh  McLean  or  some  of  the  McLeans.  But  in  passing 
up  the  rear  ranks  he  saw  the  cooks  and  orderlies,  who  were  all 
Negroes  or  Indians.  So  he  looked  them  over  and  asked  one  big 
black  Negro  what  his  name  was,  and  he  answered,  Hugh  McLean. 
''Well,"  said  the  chief  to  Colonel  Guthrie,  ''how  do  you  account 
for  this?" 

"Oh,"  said  Colonel  Guthrie,  "I  am  not  accountable." 
Gentlemen,    I   cannot    thank   you   enough   for   your   kind 
reception,   but  believe  me   I  do   thank  you  with   the  utmost 
fervor  of  which  I  am  capable. 

The  Governors  of  several  states  were  then  introduced  after  which 
Mr.  Allan  Forbes,  chief  sponsor  for  the  fund  to  restore  St.  Botolph's 
Church  in  Old  Boston,  was  presented.  With  his  presentation  the  story 
was  told  of  how  he  inaugurated  and  carried  through  the  collection  of 
$50,000  from  Boston  citizens  for  the  restoration  of  the  noted  old  church. 

Madame  Schumann-Heink  was  again  presented  to  the  audience, 
and  she  sang  several  selections.     His  Worship,  Reuben  Salter,  the  Mayor 
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of  Boston,  England,  the  chief  and  most  distinguished  guest  of  the  city, 
was  next  presented.     Upon  his  introduction  he  said: 

HIS  WORSHIP,  REUBEN   SALTER,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON, 

ENGLAND. 

I  have  had  a  most  wonderful  time  here,  enjoying  the  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  America,  displayed  on  every  hand.  The 
inhabitants  of  Boston  in  Old  England  are  proud  of  the  eminence 
and  standing  of  your  Boston  in  New  England.  I  hope  that  this 
celebration  will  bind  us  closer  together  not  only  as  cities  but  as 
nations. 

No  other  town  or  city  in  Great  Britain  has  played  so 
important  a  part  in  the  founding  and  development  of  the  young- 
America  as  the  old  town  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Witham. 
The  men  who  came  from  there  were  names  to  conjure  with  in 
New  England  history.  You  received  at  that  time  some  of  the 
best  citizens  that  were  to  be  of  the  new  state.  No  other  town 
or  district  made  such  a  religious  and  political  contribution  to 
the  building  of  the  Massachusetts  settlements. 

Old  Boston  has  been  described  as  the  Mother  of  the  Empire, 
and  to  recall  the  names  of  the  men  from  this  place  is  to  bring  to 
mind  the  pioneer  builders  of  the  United  States. 

Well  may  Old  Boston  be  proud  of  her  Puritan  progeny 
across  the  seas, —  of  Massachusetts,  the  foremost  state  in  the 
world  to  free  the  slaves,  and  of  Boston,  the  intellectual  metrop- 
olis of  the  American  Republic. 

For  years  past  many  Americans  have  visited  the  old  town, 
and  every  year  seems  to  increase  the  interest  they  take  in  the 
mother  city.  We,  in  Old  Boston,  have  always  taken  a  pride 
in  our  daughter  city  across  the  seas.  Whenever  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  is  mentioned  we  always  are  ready  to  tell  of  the 
association  between  us,  and  to  take  pride  in  our  namesake's 
progress  and  standing  among  the  cities  of  the  world. 

And  now  I  come  before  you  as  the  first  official  repre- 
sentative of  the  Old  Boston  to  the  New  Boston.  I  believe  this 
is  the  first  official  invitation  you  have  given  us  to  meet  you. 
And  when  your  Lord  Mayor  sent  me  an  invitation  to  take  part 
in  your  Tercentenary  Celebrations  I  can  say  very  sincerely, 
that  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  were  delighted  at 
the  honor  you  had  done  us. 
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Such  a  lot  of  folks  in  the  old  town  have  asked  me  if  I  wanted 
a  valet  during  my  trip  to  America,  or  a  companion  on  the 
journey,  that  I  really  believe  I  have  been  the  most  envied 
person  in  Boston  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  a  very  proud  of  the  old  town  and  its  corporate  life. 
We  have  a  town  council  and  a  body  of  officials  who  are  second 
to  none.  The  corruption  and  wire-pulling  which  were  such  a 
feature  a  century  ago,  and  even  in  my  time,  is  now  entirely 
absent  and  our  public  life  today  is  straightforward  and  clean. 
As  Mayor  of  Old  Boston  I  am  very  proud  of  my  Corporation, 
and  esteem  it  an  honor  to  represent  it  here  today. 

Well,  now,  mother  has  come  to  see  her  daughter  after 
300  years.  Mother  thinks  you  have  grown  into  a  very  fine 
young  lady,  and  she  is  very  proud  of  her  offspring.  I  like  your 
home.  It  is  a  magnificent  place  and  does  infinite  credit  to 
your  enterprise  and  ability.  You  are  citizens  of  no  mean  city, 
a  city  of  light  and  leading,  a  city  expansive  in  trade  and  com- 
merce, a  city  of  culture,  a  model  of  good  government,  and  you 
can  well  take  pride  in  being  one  of  the  foremost  cities  of  today. 

In  our  English  newspapers,  when  reading  American  news, 
about  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  cities,  we  never  compare 
you  with  those ;  you  always  stand  out  by  yourself  as  an  orderly, 
law-abiding  people.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the  one 
factor  that  distinguishes  Boston  from  other  cities  in  America 
is  that  she  has  retained  so  much  of  the  old  Puritan  spirit  in  her 
corporate  and  religious  life.  After  all,  tradition  counts  in 
communities  as  well  as  in  individuals.  Your  Boston  has  lived 
up  to  its  traditions. 

Parents  sometimes  make  mistakes  in  dealing  with  their 
children,  and  often,  because  of  the  unreasonable  attitude 
adopted,  the  children  have  left  home,  which  has  turned  out 
to  be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  You  were  treated  very  harshly 
300  years  ago,  but  an  over-ruling  Providence  has  made  all 
things  work  together  for  good. 

But  let  me  say,  you  were  not  treated  harshly  by  the  people 
of  Boston;  your  persecution  came  from  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, because  Old  Boston  was  always  a  Puritan  town.  An 
historian  of  the  times  says:  "The  magistrates  were  not  unfavor- 
able to  them,  for  Puritanism  was  too  rife  in  Boston  itself  for 
them  to  think  ill  of  those  who  went  that  way." 
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Bradford  tells  us, —  "The  magistrates  used  them  courte- 
ously, and  showed  them  what  favors  they  could." 

Now,  we  from  Old  Boston  are  delighted  to  consummate 
the  friendly  and  cordial  feelings  that  have  always  existed 
between  the  two  cities,  and  as  a  token  of  our  esteem  we  wish 
to  present  to  your  city  a  gift  from  the  mother  city. 

"For  the  might  of  thine  arm  we  bless  thee  our  God,  Our  father's  God; 
Thou  has  kept  the  Pilgrim  people  by  the  strength  of  Thy  step  and  rod; 
Thou  has  called  us  to  the  journey  which  faithless  feet  ne'er  trod; 
For  the  might  of  thine  arm  we  bless  Thee  our  God,  our  fathers'  God. 

"  We  are  watchers  of  a  beacon  whose  light  must  never  die; 

We  are  guardians  of  an  altar  that  shows  Thee  ever  nigh; 

We  are  children  of  Thy  freemen  who  sleep  beneath  the  sod, 

For  the  might  of  Thine  arm  we  bless  Thee  our  God,  our  fathers'  God." 

Mayor  Salter  then  presented  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  a  set  of  old 
silver  spoons,  that  were  a  part  of  the  plate  of  the  Corporation  of  Old 
Boston  three  hundred  years  ago.  They  were  made  in  Old  Boston  in 
1716,  1731,  and  1746.  He  also  presented  a  copy  of  the  history  of  Old 
Boston  to  Mayor  Curley. 

Mayor  Curley  then  presented  Mayor  Salter  with  a  plaque  showing 
William  Blaxton  offering  food  and  water  to  Governor  Winthrop  and 
Ann  Pollard,  a  gift  from  Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  Boston,  England. 

In  response  to  Mayor  Salter's  address,  Mayor  Curley 's  speech 
was  as  follows: 

Among  the  many  institutions  founded  by  the  wisdom  of 
the  forefathers,  none  has  served  a  wiser  purpose  and  created 
more  admiration  throughout  the  world  than  the  so-called  New 
England  Town  Meeting.  Therefore  it  is  with  special  fitness 
that  the  exercises  tonight  are  called  the  Boston  Town  Meeting. 
There  is  no  New  England  institution,  and  Boston  is  the  capital 
of  New  England,  that  lies  closer  to  the  hearts  of  her  people; 
that  binds  her  more  closely,  annihilating  space  and  time  and 
making  1630  and  1930  one.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  welcome  you, 
Your  Worship,  from  Old  Boston,  St.  Botolph's  town,  to  New 
Boston,  in  New  England. 

The  name  of  John  Cotton,  minister  of  St.  Botolph's,  is  dear 
to  every  student  of  the  history  of  New  Boston  and  to  every 
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Bostonian  who  loves  to  hear  the  story  of  the  beginnings  of  New- 
England.  Cotton  was  not  perfection,  his  attitude  towards 
Ann  Hutchinson  does  his  memory  no  great  credit.  His  shifting 
from  one  side  to  another  in  Ann  Hutchinson's  tragic  time 
marks  him  as  one  who  had  all  the  frailty  of  human  nature  in 
time  of  danger.  Yet,  his  name  is  spoken  reverently  here 
because  we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it  was  to  his 
initiative  more  than  to  any  other  source  that  the  first  free 
public  school  in  the  world  was  set  up  in  the  wilderness  that 
later  became  Boston.  The  school  today  is  called  the  Boston 
Latin  School.  It  wTas  started  with  the  same  spirit  which 
influenced  the  fathers  to  establish  a  college,  which  later  became 
Harvard  College,  and  still  later,  in  the  days  of  Eliot  and  Lowell, 
became  the  renowned  Harvard  University. 

If  you  would  be  convinced  that  the  highest  motives 
prompted  Winthrop  and  his  associates,  you  have  only  to  visit 
Cambridge  and  look  upon  the  right  wall  of  the  Johnston  Gate. 
There  you  will  see  a  tablet  which  contains  an  inscription  from 
a  pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1643,  called  New  England's 
First  Fruits;  the  first  mention  in  print  of  Harvard  College.  It 
runs  thus:  "After  God  had  carried  us  safe  to  New  England, 
and  we  had  builded  our  houses,  provided  necessaries  for  our 
livelihood,  reared  convenient  places  for  God's  Worship,  and 
settled  the  civil  government,  one  of  the  next  things  we  longed 
for  and  looked  after  was  to  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it 
to  posterity,  dreading  to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  to  the 
churches  when  our  present  ministers  shall  lie  in  the  dust." 

The  college  was  first  established  at  Newtowne  in  1636, 
but  when  John  Harvard,  a  graduate  of  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  England,  died  in  1638,  at  Charlestown,  and  left 
his  library  of  three  hundred  volumes  and  half  his  property, 
amounting  to  four  hundred  pounds,  to  the  infant  institution, 
the  name  of  the  college  was  changed  and  ever  thereafter  was 
called  Harvard  College.  Founded  in  the  wilderness  it  has 
grown  to  tremendous  proportions.  When  Charles  W.  Eliot, 
in  1869,  at  the  age  of  thirty-four,  became  president,  its  endowT- 
ment  was  $2,500,000.  When  the  great  educator  resigned  in 
1909  the  endowment  had  grown  to  $20,500,000,  and  the  institu- 
tion had  emerged  from  a  small  college  into  a  great  university 
with  all  the  various  facilities  attached  thereto.     In  this  year  of 
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grace  the  endowment  funds  totalled  more  than  a  hundred 
million  dollars  excluding  lands  and  buildings  used  for  educa- 
tional purposes. 

Note  the  language  on  the  tablet  further  and  rejoice  that 
its  first  mention  is  of  God,  who  had  carried  them  safely  to  New 
England,  had  provided  the  necessaries  of  life,  has  reared  churches 
and  settled  the  form  of  government.  The  inscription  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  next  thing  they  yearned  for  wras  the  advance- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  learning  because  they  did  not  wish 
to  leave  an  illiterate  ministry  when  their  present  ministers 
should  have  passed  away. 

These  ministers  were  learned  men,  most  of  them  had  been 
trained  in  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  They  found 
in  the  homelands  little  scope  for  their  intellectual  aspirations 
and  for  the  freedom  of  their  souls,  and  were  content  to  come  to 
America  and  throw  their  lot  in  with  their  kindred  and  suffer 
no  matter  what  dire  fate.  And  while  I  am  on  this  subject  of 
education,  because  it  is  the  outstanding  achievement  of  our 
beloved  city,  let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  vicissitudes 
through  which  it  has  passed  in  the  period  of  three  hundred 
years.  The  old  Boston  Latin  School,  established  in  1635, 
treasured  the  classics.  It  has  had  an  unbroken  existence, 
except  for  a  short  time  during  the  American  Revolution,  down 
to  this  day,  and  is  a  primary  argument  in  favor  of  the  classics 
as  the  best  mental  training  and  discipline. 

It  wras  not  until  about  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  women  were  accorded 
privileges  hitherto  reserved  for  men,  and  about  the  year  1829, 
but  only  so  far  as  elementary  training  was  concerned,  the 
curriculum  in  the  elementary  schools  for  boys  became  at  last 
the  treasured  possession  of  women.  Meantime  the  population 
had  grown  apace.  The  erection  of  the  immense  Quincy  Market 
in  1826,  by  the  great  Mayor  of  Boston,  Josiah  Quincy,  to  supply 
the  needs  of  a  population  of  seventeen  thousand,  seemed  so 
bizarre  that  for  years  this  monument  to  the  vision  of  Quincy 
was  called  Quincy's  Folly.  What  do  the  inhabitants  of  Boston 
think  of  Quincy's  Folly  today  with  markets  located  every  here 
and  there  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  people? 

I  have  spoken  of  the  New  England  town  meeting  wmither 
came   every   citizen   to   debate   questions   of   government,    and 
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there  is  no  question  that  this  form  was  the  ideal,  but  in  the 
early  eighteen  twenties  an  agitation  was  set  going  in  view  of  the 
increase  in  population  for  a  city  charter,  which  was  drafted  in 
1822  by  the  great  Lemuel  Shaw,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Massachusetts,  who  stands  to  Massachusetts  law  and 
its  interpretation  even  as  does  John  Marshall  appointed  by 
President  Adams  in  1801  stand  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  So  great  were  the  services  of  Lemuel  Shaw  to 
Massachusetts  that  when  Daniel  Webster  was  dying  and  was 
asked  what  he  thought  had  been  his  greatest  service  to  his 
adopted  State  of  Massachusetts,  he  answered,  his  success  in 
prevailing  upon  Lemuel  Shaw  to  drop  a  practice  of  $30,000  a 
year  to  become  the  Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts  at  a  salary  of 
$3,000  a  year. 

I  have  heard  Your  Worship  say  since  you  arrived  upon  our 
shores  that  you  were  chief  magistrate  of  a  little  city  as  com- 
pared with  this  Boston  whose  guest  we  have  the  honor  to 
make  you,  but  I  beg  you  to  remember  that  bigness  and  greatness 
are  not  interchangeable  terms  and  that  perhaps  what  you  seem 
to  lack  in  size  or  business  importance  at  the  present  time  you 
more  than  make  up  in  the  more  necessary  and  enduring  qualities 
and  features.  When  the  great  statesman  Themistocles  of 
Athens  was  at  one  time  challenged  to  a  contest  on  the  violin 
he  answered  that  he  could  not  play  on  a  violin  but  that  he  could 
make  a  great  city  out  of  a  little  one.  This  I  take  it  is  the  duty 
of  every  chief  magistrate.  Wherever  it  is  lacking  in  any  of  the 
qualities  that  make  for  greatness  it  is  his  business  to  see  that 
the  deficiencies  are  supplied  and  exhibit  to  the  world  during 
his  incumbency  a  happy  and  prosperous  people. 

To  his  Worship  the  Mayor  of  Quebec,  Canada,  that  Gibral- 
tar of  the  New  World,  which  has  given  immortal  fame  to  General 
James  Wolfe,  I  extend  a  most  cordial  greeting,  and  need  I  say 
to  you,  sir,  representing  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  take  you  to  my  heart? 

About  the  year  1820,  Maine,  becoming  dissatisfied  with  her 
connection  with  Massachusetts,  was  set  off  from  her  mother,  and 
unwilling  to  take  the  name  of  Commonwealth,  became  State 
of  Maine. 

To  the  honorable  William  Tudor  Gardiner  I  extend  a 
most  cordial  welcome  and  assure  him  that  we  are  thankful  for 
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one  gift  he  made  to  us,  in  furnishing  us  with  a  Superintendent 
of  the  Boston  Public  Schools,  a  graduate  of  Colby  University. 
Waterville,  Maine. 

To  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick,  Major-General,  the  Honorable  Hugh  Havel ock 
McLean,  K.  C,  V.  D.,  LL.  D.,  Boston  extends  her  warmest 
greetings.  May  the  cordial  relations  which  have  ever  existed 
between  Canada  and  New  England  continue  in  their  wonted 
course,  and  remain  as  they  are  for  all  time. 

These  exercises  would  be  incomplete  were  not  special 
mention  made  of  our  distinguished  fellow  citizen,  Mr.  Allan 
Forbes,  who,  when  a  request  came  for  a  subscription  to  repair 
Boston  Stump,  collected,  with  alacrity,  the  sum  of  $50,000  and 
thus  proved  that  New  Boston  in  America  was  not  ungrateful  to 
Old  Boston  in  England. 

I  gather  up  the  governors  of  all  the  other  states  in  New 
England  and  outside,  I  wish  them  a  more  than  pleasant  stay 
among  us  and  express  the  hope  that  they  will  look  back  upon  this 
all  too  brief  visit  to  Boston  with  so  much  pleasure  that  it  will 
be  impossible  for  them  to  resist  the  impulse  to  come  back 
soon. 

Your  Worship,  your  stay  with  us  is  all  too  short.  Without 
your  presence  the  celebration  of  Boston  Week  would  be  like  the 
presentation  of  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet  with  the  melancholy 
Dane  left  out.  You  have  ungrudgingly,  with  no  reluctance, 
accepted  our  invitation,  and  we  rejoice,  as  does  every  one  here 
rejoice,  to  know  that  you  are  with  us  to  lend  grace  and  dignity 
to  the  celebration  of  an  event,  the  character  of  which  will  go 
down  the  years  to  be  a  model  for  the  anniversary  celebrated 
every  fifty  years.  This  will  be  till  the  end  of  time,  because  our 
motto  is  no  mere  slogan  but  a  heartfelt  prayer,  prompted  by 
faith,  hope,  and  love,  "As  God  was  with  our  fathers  so  may  He 
be  with  us." 

The  official  program  for  the  event  was  as  follows : 

PROGRAM 

CONCERT  BY  BOSTON  MUNICIPAL  BAND,  7  to  7.30  o'clock 

ENTRANCE  OF  GUESTS  AND   PARTICIPANTS  at  7.45  o'clock 
Preceded  by  a  TOWNE  CRIER 
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ORDER  OF   PROCESSION 

National  Flag  with  United  States  Navy  Color  Guard 

British  Flag  with  Color  Guard  of  Veterans 

Canadian  Flag  with  Color  Guard 

Massachusetts  State  Flag  with  Color  Guard  of  the  National  Guard 

Boston  Municipal  Flag  with  Color  Guard  of  Policemen  and  of  Firemen 

The  Guests  and  Participants  of  the  occasion 

PLACING   OF   THE    COLORS 

SELECTIONS   BY   CHILDREN'S   CHORUS 

a.  " America"  (first  verse)  Carey 

b.  Puritan  Hymn,  "  York  Tune"  John  Milton 

PRESENTATION  BY  THOMAS  J.  A.  JOHNSON,  SOCIAL  DIRECTOR, 
OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOSTON  TERCENTENARY  COM- 
MITTEE,  HON.   JOHN  F.   FITZGERALD 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  THE  MAYOR  OF  THE 
CITY  OF  BOSTON,    HON.   JAMES   M.    CURLEY 

PRESENTATION  OF  HON.  FREDERIC  W.  COOK,  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  representing  His  Excellency,  Frank  G.  Allen, 
Governor 

PRESENTATION  OF  HIS  WORSHIP,  LIEUT.-COL.  H.  E.  LAVIGUEUR, 
M.  P.,  Mayor  of  Quebec,  Canada 

VOCAL   SELECTIONS   BY   THE   GUEST  SOLOIST 

Mme.  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink 

a.  "Danza"  G.  W.  Chadwick 

b.  "Danny  Boy"  Weatherly 

c.  " Trees"  Joyce  Kilmer 

Accompanist,  Mme.  Erin  Ballard 

PRESENTATION  OF  HIS  EXCELLENCY  THE  GOVERNOR  OF  THE 
STATE   OF   MAINE,   HON.   WILLIAM   TUDOR   GARDINER 

CONCERT  SELECTION   BY   THE   BAND 

Grand  March.     "The  Pilgrims"  Lake 

PRESENTATION  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  BOSTON  PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS,   JEREMIAH  E.   BURKE,   LITT.  D.,   LL.  D. 

PRESENTATION   OF   COLONEL   PERCY   A.    GUTHRIE 

SELECTIONS   BY  THE   CHORUS 

a.  Puritan  Hymn,  "Windsor"  Kirby 

b.  "Jerusalem"  (Gallia)  Gounod 
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PRESENTATION  OF  THE  LIEUTENANT  GOVERNOR  OF  THE  PROV- 
INCE OF  NEW  BRUNSWICK,  MAJOR-GENERAL,  THE  HONORABLE 
HUGH  HAVELOCK   McLEAN,   K.  C,  V.  D.,  LL.  D. 

PRESENTATION   OF   MR.   ALLAN   FORBES 

VOCAL   SELECTIONS   BY   THE   GUEST   SOLOIST 

a.  "Before  the  Crucifix"  Frank  LaForge 

b.  "  Bolero"  Arditti 

c.  "Erlkonig"  Franz  Schubert 

PRESENTATION  OF  HIS  WORSHIP,  THE  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON, 
ENGLAND,   REUBEN   SALTER 

RESPONSE  BY  THE  MAYOR  OF  BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS,  NEW 
ENGLAND,   HON.   JAMES   M.   CURLEY 

"AULD  LANG   SYNE" 

FINALE  WITH  MASSED  COLORS,    BAND,    CHORUS  AND  AUDIENCE 

"STAR-SPANGLED   BANNER" 
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THE  BOSTON  DAY  PARADE 

September  17,   1930 


The  climax  of  Boston's  Tercentenary  celebration  came  on  her 
birthday,  Wednesday,  September  17,  1930,  with  the  largest  parade  in 
her  history,  a  procession  of  impressive  length  and  astonishing  beauty, 
made  up  of  more  than  40,000  marchers,  200  floats  and  108  musical 
organizations.  More  than  a  million  spectators,  crowded  into  less  than 
three  miles  of  Boston's  crooked  and  historic  streets,  saw  those  marchers 
parade  from  high  noon  until  after  sunset.  It  required  nearly  six  hours 
for  the  procession  to  pass  one  spot. 

The  day  was  a  holiday  in  the  city  and  the  festive  spirit  was  manifest 
everywhere.  The  gaily  garbed  paraders,  the  beautiful  floats,  band 
music,  all  united  to  make  a  birthday  which  will  be  remembered  for 
many  years  by  those  who  watched  or  participated. 

Though  the  weather  in  the  morning  was  threatening  and  a  spitting 
rain  fell,  the  crowds  invaded  Boston  early;  and  long  before  ten  o'clock 
it  was  impossible  to  find  an  empty  seat  in  the  grand  stands  erected 
along  the  route.  Those  who  were  not  able  to  get  tickets  for  any  of  the 
grand  stands  came  with  boxes  and  folding  camp  chairs.  Other  thousands 
came  even  when  they  knew  it  meant  standing  through  nearly  six  hours. 
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And  what  a  crowd  it  was!  Early  Tuesday  night  all  the  hotels  and 
restaurants  and  clubs  in  the  city  were  filled  to  overflowing  with  visitors, 
determined  that  Old  Dame  Boston  should  celebrate  her  birthday  properly. 
They  weren't  all  Americans  either.  From  Canada,  from  England, 
from  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa  were  visitors;  there  were  visitors  from 
Australia  present.  In  the  Court  of  Honor  erected  on  the  Common  side 
of  Tremont  street,  below  West  street,  were  seated  Mayor  James  M. 


ANCIENT    AND    HONORABLE    ARTILLERY    COMPANY    PASSING    REVIEWING    STAND 

IN  BOSTON  DAY  PARADE. 

Curley,  Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  and  staff,  His  Worship,  Mayor  Reuben 
Salter,  and  numerous  other  Tercentenary  guests. 

The  parade  itself  was  a  vivid,  colorful,  moving  serial  story  of  Boston's 
history  in  ten  parts,  portraying  the  past  three  hundred  years,  with 
the  hint  of  future  greatness  running  through  the  whole  like  a  scarlet 
thread.  The  first  part  of  the  parade  was  military,  the  last  commercial 
and  industrial,  with  the  other  walks  of  life  spread  throughout  the  long 
spectacle. 

The  military  sections  gave  proof  of  our  past  glory  and  future  safety; 
the  commercial  and  industrial  section  unreeled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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spectators  the  evolution  of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  New  England  from 
earliest  times  by  means  of  striking  floats  and  exhibits.  The  gradual 
absorption  of  many  nations  into  our  own  was  shown  by  the  splendid 
division  devoted  to  the  societies  of  the  different  nationalities  which  have 
given  up  their  homeland  to  become  Americans.  The  most  striking 
show  in  this  section  was  that  of  the  Chinese  group,  with  its  highly  colored 
and  jeweled  costumes  and  fantastically  lovely  floats. 


GEN.    EDWARD   L.   LOGAN    AND   CHILDREN,   MISS   PATRICIA    AND   MASTER    EDWARD    L.,   JR. 

As  if  in  proof  of  the  very  fine  preparations  made  by  the  huge  staff 
led  by  the  Chief  Marshal,  Lieut.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan,  war-time 
colonel  of  the  101st  Regiment,  the  parade  started  exactly  on  time  at 
high  noon.  Immediately  following  the  boom  of  the  cannon  on  the  Com- 
mon General  Logan,  carrying  the  baton  bequeathed  him  by  Gen.  William 
Sullivan,  chief  marshal  of  the  1830  parade,  pointed  the  stick  ahead, 
called,  "  Forward  —  March,"  and  the  long  trek  of  marching  feet  began 
from  the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Arlington  streets. 


(Top)    CHILDREN    OF   ST.    MARY'S    Pni  iCH    ^  I 

(Center)  ORDBRS0FPOSONSSHoSFC,;?^VSWTH    B°S™N- 
(Bottom)    NEGRO    ELKS    LODGE.      ' 


(Top)     FLOAT    REPRESENTING    FIRST    FREE    SCHOOL     IN    AMERICA 

((  enter)     FLOAT   REPRESENTING    BOSTON    TEA   PARTY 
(Bottom)     FLOAT    REPRESENTING    BOSTON'S   WELCOME    TO   NATIONS 
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The  route  of  the  parade  was  through  Beacon  street,  to  School  street, 
to  Washington  street,  to  Dock  square,  through  the  Arch  of  Triumph 
erected  there  for  the  Tercentenary  processions,  Congress  street,  Milk 
street,  Federal  street,  High  street,  Summer  street,  Winter  street,  Tremont 
street,  by  the  Court  of  Honor,  where  sat  Mayor  Curley  and  the  Ter- 
centenary guests,  Boylston  street,  through  Park  square,  where  the 
chief  marshal  reviewed,  to  Columbus  avenue,  thence  to  Berkeley  street, 
where  the  different  organizations  disbanded. 

Among  the  larger  groups  in  the  parade  were  10,000  veterans  of  all 
the  wars  in  which  the  United  States  has  taken  part,  including  the  Civil, 
Spanish,  Indian  and  World  War;  the  Philippine  insurrection,  the  Boxer 
rebellion  and  the  Samoan  disaster;  1,000  Boston  firemen,  led  by  their 
one-hundred-and-fifty-piece  band,  and  17,000  Boston  High  School  cadets 
and  school  girls.  There  were  200  floats,  including  the  historical,  commer- 
cial and  industrial  and  national  society  groups.  One  hundred  eight 
bands  and  drum  corps  provided  music  for  the  marchers. 

With  1,200  police  officers  on  duty,  the  parade  section  was  well  pa- 
trolled. They  remained  on  duty  all  day,  too,  being  fed  from  wagons 
which  dashed  from  place  to  place  with  coffee  and  food.  Automobiles 
having  been  banned  from  the  downtown  section,  it  was  comparatively 
easy  to  get  around  on  foot.  But  getting  through  the  crowds  lined  on  the 
direct  route  of  the  parade  was  quite  different.  In  spite  of  the  crush  the 
spirit  of  the  crowd  was  excellent;  there  were  very  few  rebellious  souls; 
all  the  pushes,  shoves  and  jostlings  were  taken  in  good  part.  It  was  a 
birthday  party,  and  every  one  was  invited.  Many  more  watchers  hung 
out  of  windows,  on  ledges,  roofs,  skylights  —  anywhere  they  could  find 
a  foothold. 

The  watchers  on  the  street  level  were  somewhat  handicapped  in 
their  outlook  by  the  great  showers  of  ticker  tape  and  paper  torn  from 
telephone  books  fluttering  down  from  the  windows  and  roofs  above, 
especially  in  the  financial  district. 

By  the  time  the  parade  reached  the  Court  of  Honor  the  grand 
stand  at  the  side  was  filled  to  overflowing.  Both  Mayor  Curley  and 
Governor  Allen  received  rousing  receptions  as  they  descended  from  their 
machines  and  took  their  places  in  the  stand.  With  Mayor  Curley  was 
Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England,  the  mother 
city  of  Boston;  members  of  the  City  Council  of  that  city  and 
William  Randolph  Hearst,  publisher  of  the  Boston  Evening  American  and 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser.  Mayor  Salter  was  attired  in  the  official 
dress  of  his  office,  a  scarlet  robe  trimmed  with  brown  and  black  fur. 
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A  golden  chain  hung  about  his  neck.  A  dozen  airplanes  banked  and 
dipped  overhead.  A  small  blimp  hung  in  the  sky  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  above  the  heads  of  the  spectators.  Here  and  there  in  the  crush  of 
the  crowd  were  costumed  paraders  caught  by  the  press  of  sightseers 
and  unable  to  get  out. 

There  was  a  medley  of  sound,  punctuated  by  the  steady  rumble  of 
drums  from  over  on  Beacon  Hill,  as  the  parade  progressed  toward  the 
reviewing  stand.  There  was  the  fussy  rattle  and  sputter  of  motorcycles 
as  policemen  rushed  to  and  fro  on  errands;  there  were  the  cries  of  lost 
children,  shouts  of  excited  boys,  men  and  women;  the  calls  of  ice  cream 
and  pop  vendors  —  all  merging  into  a  great  cacophony  of  sound. 

When  the  booming  gun  on  the  Common  announced  the  starting 
at  noon,  the  resounding  tramp  of  marching  feet  began.  The  Town 
Crier,  John  T.  McNary,  exclaimed  in  a  deep  voice,  uOyez!  Oyez!  Oyez!" 
General  Logan  pointed  his  baton  up  Beacon  street  and  the  parade  started. 
The  great  book  of  Boston's  300  years  began  to  unfold,  page  by  page, 
with  each  line  of  marching  men  or  women.  The  illustrations  were  the 
floats. 

All  creeds,  all  races  and  all  walks  of  life  were  represented  in  the 
vast  throng  marching  to  stirring  music  to  celebrate  Boston's  Birthday. 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen  strode  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  as  marshal, 
and  behind  him  were  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  and  the  Tercentenary 
guests.  As  the  parade  passed  the  State  House,  one  of  the  numerous 
secretaries  in  the  Governor's  office  ran  from  the  sidewalk  and  informed 
him  that  a  daughter  had  been  born  to  his  wife. 

On  arrival  at  the  Court  of  Honor,  both  Mayor  Curley  and  Governor 
Allen,  with  their  guests,  descended  and  made  their  way  to  the  seats  in 
the  stand  amid  the  tremendous  acclaim  of  the  gathered  thousands. 
Mayor  Curley  was  greeted  at  the  stand  by  Madame  Schumann-Heink, 
famous  opera  singer,  with  a  bouquet,  and  a  similar  tribute  for  General 
Logan. 

Governor  Allen  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the  Court  of  Honor  escorted 
by  Boston's  own  First  Corps  of  Cadets  in  their  cream  and  blue  uniforms, 
where  he  was  received  by  Miss  Mary  Curley,  daughter  of  the  Mayor, 
and  Madame  Schumann-Heink.  A  tremendous  roar  along  Tremont 
street  greeted  the  approach  of  Mayor  Curley  and  the  special  guests. 

With  the  Mayor  rode  Mr.  Hearst,  Mayor  Salter,  and  Thomas  J.  A. 
Johnson,  city  greeter.  Mayor  Curley  was  standing,  and  as  the  car 
approached  the  Court  of  Honor  and  the  volume  of  the  reception  increased, 
Mr.  Hearst  and  Mayor  Salter  also  stood. 
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The  band  played  "My  Country,  Tis  of  Thee"  and  the  massed 
thousands  joined  in  the  chorus,  with  Mayor  Curley  using  his  cane  as 
baton.  The  procession  was  held  up  five  minutes  while  the  Mayor  and 
the  guests  were  escorted  to  the  places  of  honor  in  the  stand,  where 
Governor  Allen  presented  Mayor  Curley  with  a  huge  bouquet  of 
American  Beauty  roses. 

The  first  women  appeared  in  the  Massachusetts  Department, 
Women's  Relief  Corps,  followed  by  the  American  Legion  Auxiliary  and 
the  Bessie  Edwards  Cadets  in  red  and  white  uniforms.  The  Suffolk 
Women  Cadets,  in  purple,  gold  and  white,  and  the  Spanish  War  Veterans' 
Women's  Auxiliary  followed. 

Float  after  float,  the  tableaux  passed,  and  Boston  of  1930  moved 
back  to  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  granting 
of  the  charter.  Back  to  John  Winthrop  and  the  Pequot  and  King 
Phillip  times,  they  passed. 

At  one  interval  during  the  afternoon  the  vast  pageant  halted  while 
Europe  and  America  exchanged  greetings  over  the  radio.  The  distance 
it  took  the  good  ship  "Arbella"  eighty-two  days  to  cross,  between 
Southampton,  England,  and  Salem,  Massachusetts,  300  years  ago, 
was  spanned  in  split  seconds  as  the  voice  of  Mayor  Reuben  Salter,  of 
Boston,  England,  travelled  back  to  his  own  country  from  the  Court 
of  Honor.  An  audience  of  thousands  on  Boston  Common  and  the 
Parkman  Bandstand  area  heard  Samuel  K.  Ratcliffe,  British  publisher, 
extol  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  its  history,  from  a  studio  in  London 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Company. 

Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  introducing  Mayor  Salter  to  American 
audiences  on  a  national-chain  hook-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Company,  and  to  the  latter's  own  countrymen  in  England,  inaugurated 
the  brief  interval  of  the  international  exchange  of  felicitations. 

Two  microphones  carried  the  voice  of  Mayor  Curley  to  England 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  States  following  a  brief  resume 
of  the  scene  and  the  character  of  the  hook-up  by  Minot  Travers,  of 
WNAC  Station,  Boston.  The  broadcast  from  London  reached  Boston 
listeners  through  the  public  address  system. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe,  speaking  first,  briefed  the  history  of  Old  Boston, 
its  days  as  a  great  English  port,  and  its  present  activities.  He  then 
touched  on  the  settlement  of  the  younger  and  now  far  bigger  Boston 
and  spoke  of  the  " daring  Englishmen"  whose  acts  were  commemorated 
at  the  Memorial  to  the  Founders. 
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Speaking  of  some  of  Massachusetts'  great  men,  many  of  whom 
were  Bostonians,  Mr.  Ratcliffe  referred  to  Winthrop,  Cotton,  the  Adamses, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Webster,  Channing,  Theodore  Parker,  Lowell,  Whit  tier, 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  and  many  others.  Massachusetts,  he  pointed 
out,  during  the  troubles  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  was  the  most 
intractable  of  the  American  colonies  and  was  the  site  of  the  earliest 
declarations  for  an  independent  nation. 

Mr.  Ratcliffe  spoke  of  the  ties  arising  out  of  a  common  heritage  and 
tradition  which  still  bind  together  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  Massa- 
chusetts and  especially  the  people  of  the  two  Bostons. 

"Dear  friends  across  the  ocean,"  said  Mayor  Curley  in  reply,  "it  is  an 
exceeding  pleasure,,  on  this  Tercentenary,  to  send  a  message  of  cheer, 
good  will  and  brotherhood  to  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean." 

Mr.  Curley  then  introduced  Mayor  Salter. 

"  Hello,  everybody,"  said  Mayor  Salter.  "The  Mayor  of  Old 
Boston  greets  you." 

Mayor  Salter  spoke  of  the  pleasure  which  he  and  his  party  had  felt 
because  of  the  " wonderful  reception"  they  had  received  in  Boston, 
adding  that  they  had  been  treated  by  Bostonians  "like  royalty  itself." 
It  would,  he  hoped,  help  to  make  firmer  "the  ties  which  bind  us  together." 

"I  am  proud,  too,  as  any  Englishman  would  be,"  he  said,  "to  be 
received  so  cordially  by  Americans.  Boston  here  grew  out  of  that  little 
old  town  in  Lancashire  and  I  am  proud  to  represent  that  town  here. 
We  shall  never  forget  our  reception.  I  hope  our  coming  here  may  bind 
the  two  nations  together  for  the  peace  and  happiness  of  both." 

Prior  to  this  William  Randolph  Hearst  had  been  presented  with 
a  cane  by  Mayor  Curley  —  a  cane  cut  from  an  elm  tree  that  formerly 
stood  where  the  Battle  of  Lexington  was  fought,  appropriate  to  "the 
present-day  champion  of  liberty."  The  Mayor  said:  "There  certainly 
is  no  one  in  America  today,  Mr.  Hearst,  more  deserving  of  this  honor 
than  you." 

Later  in  the  afternoon  Mayor  Curley  presented  Governor  Allen  with 
a  bronze  bas-relief  of  the  Founders'  Memorial  on  the  Common,  by  John 
F.  Paramino. 

An  enthusiastic  ovation  greeted  the  arrival  of  Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R. 
Edwards,  chief  marshal  of  the  second  division,  at  the  head  of  several 
thousand  veterans  of  the  Civil,  Spanish  and  World  Wars  with  an  escort 
of  the  Legion  of  Valor  men  who  may  wear  either  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor  or  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

A  tremendous  reception  was  given  to  the  veterans  of  the  101st 
Regiment,  escort  to  the  Chief  Marshal. 


TABLEAU  FROM  EVENING  PROCESSION,  1880. 
(Reproduced   «r„m  Report  o^Ce^on   ..the   T»„   Hundred   and   Fm.etn   Ann.versary   o,  tne 
v     v  Settlement  of  Boston,  Sept.   17,   1880.) 
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Rear  Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton,  Commandant  of  the  First  Naval 
District,  was  the  centre  of  interest  at  the  Court  of  Honor  before  the 
arrival  of  Mayor  Curley  and  the  special  guests.  With  him  sat  the 
Mayor's  daughter,  Mary;  his  youngest  son,  Francis;  Miss  Loretta 
Bremner  of  Chicago,  and  Madame  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink. 

While  the  17,000  in  the  wooden  stands  in  Tremont  street  roared 
their  approval,  Madame  Schumann-Heink  presented  General  Logan  with 
a  bouquet.  Following  General  Logan  at  the  head  of  the  escort  of  promi- 
nent citizens  rode  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.,  recipient  of  a  tremendous  ovation 
while  the  band  in  the  Tremont  street  stands  played  "Tammany."  He 
sidled  his  mount  to  the  Court  of  Honor  where  he,  too,  received  a  bouquet 
from  the  famous  singer.  In  the  rear  of  the  same  column  rode  Paul 
Curley,  twelve,  another  of  the  Mayor's  sons,  on  a  skittish  pony. 

While  the  veteran  firemen  were  passing,  Mayor  Curley  beckoned 
George  Berry,  a  veteran  from  Roxbury,  to  come  up  on  the  grand  stand. 
The  parade  was  stopped  while  the  Mayor  pinned  a  medal  on  the  smiling 
veteran,  and  his  comrades  applauded.  The  Mayor  tossed  bouquets 
to  some  of  the  floats,  and  he  received  a  few  himself,  as  did  Governor 
Allen,  from  passing  contingents.  The  Chinese  unit  presented  the 
Governor  and  the  Mayor  with  bouquets. 

The  Syrians  did  a  sword  dance  in  front  of  the  Court  of  Honor  that 
looked  like  rippling  leaves  out  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  as  did  their  colorful 
floats. 

A  group  of  athletes  —  Lithuanians  —  did  some  clever  tumbling. 

The  many  splendid  young  women  in  the  parade  created  a  great  deal 
of  comment  among  the  Englishmen.  Mayor  Salter  said  he  was  deeply 
impressed  by  the  way  in  which  both  the  yo  ung  men  and  the  young  women 
marched. 

Other  outstanding  features  in  the  parade  as  noticed  from  the  review- 
ing stand  were  the  Aleppo  Temple  Band,  the  Firemen's  Band,  the  French 
floats,  the  German  floats,  the  Chinese  housemen  with  the  Oriental  masks, 
and  the  wonderfully  picturesque  float  containing  the  Chinese  children. 
That  " stopped  the  show"  for  a  while.  The  Greek  and  Syrian  floats  also 
stirred  a  good  deal  of  applause  in  the  grand  stand;  also  the  Lithuanian 
floats  and  the  Polish  floats. 

The  units  of  school  girls  all  through  the  last  half  of  the  parade  also 
caught  the  crowd. 

"Boston  Welcomes  the  Nations"  was  the  first  float  in  line.  Tiers 
of  beauty  rose  until  the  top  was  reached  and  above  the  maids  who  repre- 
sented the  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  on  a  throne  of  gold  sat  Rosemary 
Campbell  of  Hyde  Park.     Her  court  surrounded  her. 
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And  other  floats:  The  " Granting  of  the  Charter/7  "  Arbella,"  "Found- 
ing of -Boston,"  "Early  Home  Life,"  "Puritan  Street  Scene,"  "John 
Harvard/7  "Fishing/7  escorted  by  one  hundred  fishermen,  "Early 
Leather  Industry/7  "Early  Customs/7  "Faneuil  Hall,77  "Boston  Tea 
Party/7  "Paul  Revere,77  "Battle  of  Lexington,"  "Battle  of  Concord/7 
'Washington  Takes  Command/7  "Inauguration  of  Hancock/7  "Con- 
stitution/7 and  "Early  Transportation.77  Many  more  were  in  the  line 
of  march. 

The  tableaux  included,  among  many,  "Blaxton  and  Winthrop," 
"Puritan  Processional/7  "Arrival  of  Governor  Andros/7  "Arrest  of 
Governor  Andros/7  "King  Philip  on  Way  to  Plymouth,77  "Going  Down 
to  Town  Meet/7  "Taxation,77  "Minutemen/7  "General  Gage,77  "General 
Warren  and  Tree/7  "Continental  Soldiers/7  "Shay7s  Rebellion,77  "Impress- 
ment of  American  Seamen/7  and  "Fighting  Ninth  Regiment.77 

Among  those  seated  in  the  Court  of  Honor  were  Maj.  Gen.  Walter 
E.  Lombard;  Edwin  Markham;  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  President  Boston 
University;  Col.  F.  C.  McCordick,  Mayor  of  St.  Catherine's,  Ontario; 
Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters,  former  Mayor  of  Boston,  Massachusetts;  William 
A.  Mossman,  Uruguay  Consul;  Enrique  Naranjo,  Consul  of  Columbia; 
Pelayo  Garcia  Clay,  Consul  for  Spain;  Hon.  Herbert  Parker,  Commander 
Richard  F.  Paul,  American  Legion;  John  Peebles,  Mayor  of  Hamilton, 
Ontario;  Pericles  J.  Polyvias,  Consul  of  Greece;  George  N.  Prifti,  Consul 
of  Albania;  T.  W.  L.  Prowse,  Mayor  of  Charlottetown,  Prince  Edward 
Island;  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam;  J.  H.  Reurs,  Consul  of  the  Nether- 
lands; Gov.  John  G.  Richards  of  South  Carolina;  Congresswoman  Edith 
Nourse  Rogers;  Jacob  Sieberg,  Consul  of  Latvia;  Kurt  von  Tippelskirch, 
German  Consul;  Ralph  H.  Webb,  Mayor  of  Winnipeg,  Canada;  Walter 
W.  White,  Mayor  of  St.  John,  New  Brunswick;  Hon.  Richard  B.  Wiggles- 
worth;  Frederick  Winthrop;  Roy  A.  Young,  Governor  Federal  Reserve 
Bank;  Gov.  John  S.  Fisher  of  Pennsylvania;  J.  C.  Joseph  Flamand, 
French  Consul;  Mayor  Murchie  of  Calais,  Maine;  Mayor  Small  of  Bath, 
Maine;  Dr.  Fred  L.  Bogan;  Rear  Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton,  U.  S.  N.; 
Madame  Schumann-Heink,  Councilor  James  Tait,  a  former  Mayor  of 
Boston,  England;  E.  A.  Bailey,  Deputy  Mayor  of  Boston,  England, 
and  Mrs.  Bailey;  Councilor  Jabez  H.  Mountain  of  Boston,  England,  and 
George  Robinson,  Editor  and  Manager  of  the  Lincolnshire  Standard. 

Then  there  was  Commandatore  Mayotti,  the  Italian  Consul;  W.  G. 
Clark,  Mayor  of  Fredericton,  New  Brunswick;  Ex-Mayor  E.  C.  Eddy  of 
Kidderminster,  England;  H.  P.  Jones  of  Stourbridge,  England.  There 
was  James  MacConnell,  Mayor  of  Sydney,  Nova  Scotia;  Adjutant  General 
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Stevens  of  Massachusetts;  His  Lordship,  Henry  Oswald  Crockett,  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick;  Hon.  Louis  Gastonguay, 
Mayor  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia;  Charles  K.  Howard  of  the  Canadian 
National  Railways;  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson,  Boston's  official  greeter; 
President  Gaspar  G.  Bacon  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Senate;  Eliot 
Wadsworth;  Carl  Dreyfus  and  Mrs.  Dreyfus;  Mayor  Fernado  W.  Hart- 
ford of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire;  Mayor  McGovern  of  Ellsworth, 
Maine;  Mayor  Dow  of  Montpelier,  Vermont;  Mayor  Richards  of  Rock- 
land, Maine;  Reverend  Father  Dore  of  Boston  College;  Maj.  Gen. 
Hugh  Havelock  McLean  of  New  Brunswick;  Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie; 
Frank  M.  Locke;  Traffic  Commissioner  Joseph  Conry;  City  Treasurer 
Edmund  L.  Dolan;  Dean  Gleason  L.  Archer  of  Suffolk  Law  School;  Miss 
Mary  Curley,  daughter  of  the  Mayor,  and  her  friend,  Miss  Nancy  Brem- 
ner;  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Beale;  Hon.  R.  B.  Bennett,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown;  Secretary  of  State 
Frederic  W.  Cook;  Lieut.  Com.  R.  0.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.;  J.  M.  de  Almeida, 
Consul  for  Brazil;  Hon.  Pedro  M.  de  Almeida;  President  James  H. 
Dolan,  S.  J.,  Boston  College;  Hon.  F.  Harold  Dubond  of  Waterville, 
Maine;  Gov.  Louis  L.  Emmerson  of  Illinois;  Allan  Forbes;  J.  M.  de 
Bettencourt  Ferriera,  Consul  of  Portugal;  Gov.  William  Tudor  Gardiner 
of  Maine;  Hon.  Frederic  B.  Greenhalge  of  Lowell;  Capt.  Alvin  C. 
Howes,  Department  Commander,  G.  A.  R.;  Carl  W.  Johansson,  Royal 
Vice  Consul  for  Sweden. 

The  following  cable  was  sent  from  the  Court  of  Honor  on  Boston 
Common  during  the  parade  to  the  King  of  England: 

"To  His  Excellency,  Viscount  Willingdon, 
u  Governor  General  of  Canada, 
"  Ottawa,  Canada. 

"  Through  his  Honor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
Brunswick,  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Havelock  McLean,  V.  D.,  now 
standing  beside  me,  with  Hon.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  and  the  Mayor  of  Old  Boston,  England,  on  the 
sacred  soil  of  Boston  Common,  reviewing  the  greatest  parade 
in  Boston's  history  on  the  occasion  of  the  300th  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  capital  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts, I  desire,  in  behalf  of  its  citizens,  to  greet  you  as  his 
Majesty's  distinguished  representative  in  Canada  and  to  ask 
you  to  convey  to  His  Majesty  an  expression  of  the  sincerest  good 
will  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor" 
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ROSTER  OF  PARADE 
Mounted  Police  under  Command  of  Superintendent  Michael  H.  Crowley. 

Town  Crier,  John  T.  McNary. 
Escort  to  Chief  Marshal  —  101st  Infantry  Veterans'  Association. 
Chief  Marshal,  Lieut.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan. 
Chief  of  Staff,  Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole. 


Brig.  Gen.  JohnH.  Sherburne. 
Brig.  Gen.  Richard  K.  Hale. 
Brig.  Gen.  Thomas  F.  Foley. 
Col.  William  J.  Keville. 
Col.  Thomas  F.  Murphy. 
Col.  John  F.  Osborne. 
Col.  Jacob  C.  R.  Peabody. 
Col.  Slater  Washburn. 
Col.  Edward  H.  Eldredge. 
Lieut.  Col.  John  B.  Atkinson. 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  R.  Cabot. 
Lieut.  Col.  Henry  D.  Cormerais. 
Lieut.  Col.  George  F.  Gilbody. 
Lieut.  Col.  Frank  P.  Williams. 


Staff 

Lieut.  Col.  Waldron  H.  Rand,  Jr. 
Maj.  John  W.  Hyatt. 
Maj.  Elijah  Adlow. 
Maj.  Edwin  H.  Cooper. 
Maj.  LeonF.  Foss. 
Maj.  Paul  H.  Hines. 
Maj.  William  J.  McCarthy. 
Capt.  Floyd  H.  Blackman. 
Capt.  Edward  F.  O'Dowd. 
Capt.  Thomas  H.  Ratigan. 
Capt.  Charles  M.  Rotch. 
Capt.  Bayard  Tuckerman,  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson. 
Wilfred  J.  Doyle. 


Rev.  E.  A.  Norton. 
Rev.  M.  J.  O'Connor. 


Aides  to 


Charles  F.  Adams. 

R.  L.  Agassiz. 

Maj.  Talbot  Aldrich. 

Capt.  Walter  Amory. 

Hon.  A.  Piatt  Andrew. 

Frank  M.  Archer,  Jr. 

Charles  F.  Ayer. 

Maj.  Gaspar  G.  Bacon. 

Maj.  Harry  L.  Bagley. 

Dr.  Frederick  J.  Bailey. 

Dr.  Karl  R.  Bailey. 

Lieut.  Richard  H.  Baker. 

Lieut.  Col.  T.  C.  Baker,  Jr. 

Capt.  W.  A.  Barron,  Jr. 

2d  Lieut.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Jr. 

Maj.  Joseph  W.  Bartlett. 

Hon.  Jay  R.  Benton. 

W.  DeFord  Bigelow. 


Chaplains 

Rev.  Harry  Levi. 
Rev.  J.  B.  Pfheger. 

the  Chief  Marshal 

Charles  Sumner  Bird,  Jr. 
Capt.  Benjamin  S.  Blake. 
Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  Lowell  Blake. 
Thomas  S.  Bradlee. 
Alexander  Brin. 
Alton  E.  Briggs. 
Michael  J.  Brophy. 
Walter  S.  Bucklin. 
Frank  W.  Buxton. 
Hon.  William  P.  Connery,  Jr. 
James  M.  Curley,  Jr. 
Maj.  Charles  T.  Cahill. 
Dr.  P.  J.  Cronon. 
Lieut.  Charles  P.  Curtis. 
Stephen  V.  R.  Crosby. 
Walton  L.  Crocker. 
Col.  Frank  L.  Converse. 
William  A.  Carey. 
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Aides  to  the  Chief 
Lieut.  Col.  Julian  Codman. 
Paul  Curley. 

Hon.  TJiomas  H.  Connelly. 
Edward  C.  Carroll. 
Charles  J.  Corkery. 
Thomas  J.  Clexton. 
Leo  Curley. 
Francis  L.  Coolidge. 
Maj.  Frederic  J.  Cotton. 
Maj.  Travers  D.  Carman. 
George  Curley. 
Philip  M.  Childs. 
Maj.  David  Cheever. 
Frank  B.  Comerford. 
Philip  Cunniff. 
Francis  Curley. 
Forrester  A.  Clark. 
1st  Lieut.  Russell  S.  Codman. 
George  A.  Cole. 
Charles  K.  Cummings. 
Lieut.  Laurence  Curtis,  2d. 
Hon.  Grafton  D.  Cushing. 
J.  Dudley  Clark. 
William  E.  Curran. 
Malcolm  Donald. 
Frank  Daszewski. 
J.  F.  Davis. 
William  J.  Dooley. 
Carl  Dreyfus. 
Ensign  William  H.  Doyle. 
Maj.  William  J.  Dwyer. 
James  A.  Dorsey. 
Lieut.  Col.  Eben  S.  Draper. 
Congressman  John  J.  Douglass. 
Dr.  Robert  L.  DeNormandie. 
Edward  C.  Donnelly,  Jr. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Dunn. 
1st  Lieut.  Julius  Daniels. 
Philip  S.  Dalton. 
Capt.  Arnault  B.  Edgerly. 
Ralph  M.  Eastman. 
T.  J.  Falvey. 

District  Attorney  William  J.  Foley. 
John  N.  Fulham. 
Allen  R.  Frederick. 


Marshal  —  Continued 

Judge  Emil  E.  Fuchs. 

Lieut.  Col.  J.  A.  L.  Ford. 

Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald. 

John  D.  Flanagan. 

1st  Lieut.  Edward  M.  Guild. 

Maj.  Bernard  L.  Gorfinkle. 

Irwin  McDowell  Garfield. 

Capt.  Francis  J.  Good. 

Brig.  Gen.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait. 

Theodore  A.  Glynn. 

Albert  E.  Gladwin. 

Arthur  V.  Grimes. 

Dr.  Thomas  J.  Giblin. 

Basil  Gavin. 

Dr.  William  H.  Griffin. 

Hon.  Herman  Hormel. 

B.  Nason  Hamlin. 

Simon  E.  Hecht. 

Henry  I.  Harriman. 

Capt.  Huntington  Hardwick. 

1st  Lieut.  William  H.  Harrison,  Jr. 

Francis  L.  Higginson. 

Commissioner  Eugene  C.  Hultman. 

George  J.  Hutchinson. 

Capt.  B.  G.  Hawkins. 

Capt.  John  K.  Howard. 

Charles  H.  Innes. 

John  Henry  Johnson. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson. 

George  H.  Johnson. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson. 

James  Jackson. 

Michael  T.  Kelliher. 

John  J.  Keenan. 

Maj.  Carl  T.  Keller. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein. 

Dr.  Julian  D.  Lucas. 

Hon.  Frank  Leveroni. 

Capt.  George  H.  Lyman,  Jr. 

James  Lawrence. 

Theodore  M.  Logan. 

Edward  P.  Logan. 

George  H.  Lyman. 

Leo  H.  Leary. 

Edward  L.  Logan,  Jr. 
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Aides  to  the  Chief 

Lieut.  Col.  Ralph  Lowell. 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge. 

Capt.  William  N.  McKenna. 

Alexander  MacGregor. 

Dr.  M.  E.  McGarty. 

Hon  Edward  F.  McLaughlin. 

Edward  F.  McLaughlin,  Jr. 

Maj.  Charles  A.  Malley. 

Maj.  Richard  H.  Miller. 

Maj.  Wayland  M.  Minot. 

Congressman  John  W.  McCormack. 

John  R.  Macomber. 

James  T.  Moriarty. 

George  S.  Mumford. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  D.  Murphy. 

Capt.  George  Von  L.  Meyer. 

Daniel  C.  Mulloney. 

Maj.  David  Michaels. 

Clement  A.  Norton. 

Leonard  H.  Nason. 

Hon.  Malcolm  E.  Nichols. 

Joseph  H.  O'Neil. 

Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell. 

James  T.  O'Brien. 

J.  Frank  O'Hare. 

P.  A.  O'Connell. 

P.  F.  O'Keefe. 

J.  Philip  O'Connell. 

Capt.  Thomas  L.  O'Connor. 

Capt.  George  A.  Parker. 

Col.  Holten  B.  Perkins. 

Capt.  William  A.  Parr. 

Commander  Richard  F.  Paul. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters. 

James  H.  Phelan. 

H,on.  Edward  W.  Quinn. 

Robert  L.  Raymond. 

John  Richardson. 

Arthur  L.  Race. 


Marshal —  Concluded 

Col.  William  H.  Robey. 
Capt.  Paul  T.  Rothwell. 
Col.  Terrell  M.  Ragan. 
Edward  G.  Richardson. 
John  U.  Riley. 
John  A.  Reardon,  Jr. 
Dr.  Richard  M.  Smith. 
John  E.  Swift. 
Capt.  Harold  Seidenburg. 
Hon.  Charles  S.  Sullivan. 
Hon.  Leveret  t  Sal  tons  tall. 
Henry  L.  Shattuck. 
Capt.  Ernest  W.  Soucy. 
Maj.  Stephen  Sleeper. 
Maj.  Philip  S.  Sears. 
Capt.  Samuel  O.  Smith. 
Harold  W.  Sullivan. 
Richard  C.  Storey. 
Maj.  Edward  J.  Sampson. 
Capt.  Paul  K.  Thomas. 
Commander  Edward  A.  Trask. 
Hon.  William  L.  Terhune. 
Dr.  Walter  O.  Taylor. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Teeling. 
George  R.  Todd. 
Joseph  A.  Tomasello. 
William  H.  Taylor. 
Maj.  John  E.  Thayer,  Jr. 
Hon.  Eliot  Wadsworth. 
Lieut.  Col.  Sinclair  Weeks. 
Alexander  Whiteside. 
Harold  Williams. 
Maj.  Wellington  Wells. 
Edward  E.  Whiting. 
George  E.  Willey. 
Bernard  M.  Wolf. 
Hon.  Richard  B.  Wigglesworth 
Stanley  W.  Wisnioski. 
Maj.  James  F.  Winston. 


Escort  to  First  Division 

United  States  Regular  Forces. 

First  Division 

National  Guard  of  Massachusetts,  Commanded  by  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Frank  G. 

Allen,  escorted  by  Company  of  211th  Coast  Artillery  Corps  (First    Corps 

Cadets)  Massachusetts  National  Guard. 
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NATIONAL   GUARD. 


RED   CROSS  RELIEF  UNIT. 


THE   FISHING    INDUSTRY. 
RED   CROSS   FLOATS. 
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Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  Escort  to  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M. 

Curley,  and  distinguished  guests  of  the  city. 

First  Provisional  Division 

Commanded  by  Maj.  Gen.  Alfred  P.  Foote. 
Division  Commander  and  staff  of  26th  Division. 
National  Guard  troops. 
101st  Infantry. 
182d  Infantry. 
101st  Engineers. 
101st  Medical  Regiment. 
26th  Division  Aviation  Branch. 
101st  Field  Artillery. 
101st  Ammunition  train. 

Second  Provisional  Division 
Commanded  by  Col.  G.  Morgan  King. 
Division  Commander  and  staff. 
241st  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
211th  Coast  Artillery  Corps. 
3d  Battalion  372d  Infantry. 
110th  Cavalry. 

Second  Division 

Colors,  Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Maj.  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  Marshal. 

Aides 

Veterans  of  all  Wars. 
City  Council. 

Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company. 
Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  Band. 
Distinguished  Service  Cross  Men. 
Civil  War  Veterans. 
Survivors  of  Great  Samoan  Disaster. 
Woman's  Relief  Corps. 
Naval  Veterans. 

Veterans  of  Indian  Wars  (led  by  Indian  and  Tallyho  Wagons). 
Veterans  of  Spanish  War. 

Massed  Colors  of  Spanish-American  War  Veterans. 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
West  Roxbury  Post  167  Band. 
American  Legion  Massed  Colors. 
Bessie  Edwards  Post  American  Legion  (Women). 
William  F.  Sinclair  Post  No.  250  and  Band. 
Suffolk  County  Council  Post. 
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Second  Division  —  Concluded 
Michael  J.  O'Connell  Post  No.  67. 
All  Dorchester  Post  No.  54  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 
Orient  Heights  Post. 
Post  54  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 
Lieut.  Lawrence  J.  Flaherty  Post  30,  East  Boston. 
Bunker  Hill  Post  26,  with  miniature  Bunker  Hill  Monument. 
Disabled  Veterans  of  World  War  (one  bus  from  Soldiers'  Home). 
Disabled  Naval  Veterans  of  World  War  (two  buses  from  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital). 

Third  Division 

Colors,  Dark  Green. 
Gen.  John  J.  Sullivan,  Marshal. 
Mai.  J.  W.  H.  Myrick,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Assistant  Chiefs  of  Staff 

Lieut.  Gray  Stevens,  Lieut.  Col.  James  J.  Goodwin,  Maj.  John  P.  Kane,  Maj.  J. 
Dudley  Clark,  Maj.  Edward  Murphy,  Lieut.  Col.  George  C.  Brewer,  Maj. 
Robert  E.  Stone,  Maj.  C.  A.  Boutelle,  Maj.  John  Barrett,  Col.  E.  W.  M. 

Bailey. 

Aides 

C.  J.  Murphy,  Charles  H.  Roberts,  Jr.,  Lieut.  Charles  Cook,  Capt.  H.  M.  Richard- 
son, Dr.  G.  L.  Chase,  Capt.  George  C.  Wardwell,  Capt.  Cornelius  G.  Attwood, 
Lieut.  Harry  C.  Cole,  Henry  M.  Taylor,  Matthew  Sullivan,  Robert  H. 
Hallo  well,  Jr.,  P.  H.  Theopold,  E.  J.  O'Connell,  James  Holland  Beal,  Forrester 
Clark,  Joseph  A.  Ryan,  Lieut.  George  W.  Reed,  Daniel  J.  Harkins,  Capt. 
George  A.  Craig,  Lewis  J.  White,  Capt.  Thomas  Tipping,  Henry  L.  Hoey, 
Lieut.  Thomas  W.  Devlin,  Capt.  Ernest  Blasser,  Capt.  James  F.  Mohan, 
Arthur  G.  Cullis,  Capt.  William  C.  W.  Whitney. 

First  Corps  Cadets  Band  (Fielding). 

Chief  Marshal  and  Staff. 

State  Guard. 

Motor  Corps  State  Guard. 

Continental  Drum  Corps. 

Worcester  Continentals. 

Lexington  Minute  Men. 

British  Naval  and  Military  Veterans  Association. 

Boston  Fire  Department  Band. 

Boston  Fire  Department  with  apparatus  (old  and  new). 

Suburban  Chiefs  in  autos. 

Weymouth  Post  Band  American  Legion. 

National  Auxiliary  Spanish  War  Veterans. 

American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Massachusetts  State  Department  Ladies'  Auxiliary, 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars. 
Salvation  Army  Band. 
Salvation  Army  Marchers. 


PARTICIPANT  REPRESENTATIVES  OP   MERCHANTS  AND  RETAIL  TRADE   BOARD. 
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Third  Division  —  Concluded 
Massachusetts  Bay  Yacht  Clubs  Association  (Squantum  and  Columbia). 
Red  Cross  Nurses  Marching. 

Red  Cross  Floats  —  Service  to  Disabled  Veterans  and  Families. 
Junior  Red  Cross  Marching. 
Float  —  Disaster  Relief. 

Red  Cross  Ambulances  (taken  out  of  line  before  reaching  reviewing  stand). 
Red  Cross  Volunteer  Service. 

Red  Cross  Float  —  First  Aid  —  Home  Nursing  —  Life  Saving. 
Dorchester  Civic  Group  Tableaux  —  Going  to  Church  in  Four  Periods: 

Puritans  Walking  —  Riding  Horseback  —  Old  Hack  —  Auto. 
Daughters    of   American    Revolution  —  Old    Block    House    Tableaux.     Second 

Tallyho  Wagons. 
American  Legion  Post  69,  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 
American  Legion  Post. 

Fourth  Division 
Colors,  Maroon. 
Lieut.  Col.  Carroll  J.  Swan,  Marshal. 
Lieut.  Julius  Daniels,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Staff 

Maj.  Charles  T.  Chalmers,  William  Curran,  Capt.  Leonard  H.  Nason,  Captain 

Rothwell,  Col.  William  Keville. 
Waltham  Watch  Band. 
Chief  Marshal  and  Staff. 
Float  —  Boston  Welcomes  the  Nations. 

Fifth  Division 
Colors,  Purple. 
Col.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan,  Marshal. 
Maj.  Daniel  J.  Canty,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Staff 

Lieut.  Col.  George  H.  Manks,  Lieut.  Col.  John  J.  Dwyer,  Maj.  George  J.  Cronin, 
Maj.  Asa  L.  Phelps,  Lieut.  Thomas  P.  Glynn,  Sergt.  Paul  Curley. 

Superintendent  of  Schools  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke. 

English  High  School  Band. 

English  High  School  Cadets. 

Boston  Latin  School  Cadets. 

English  High  School  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  Cadets  Band. 

Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys  Cadets. 

Charlestown  High  School  Cadets. 

Jamaica  Plain  High  School  Cadets. 

East  Boston  High  School  Band. 
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Fifth  Division  —  Concluded 
East  Boston  High  School  Cadets. 
South  Boston  High  School  Cadets. 
Hyde  Park  High  School  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Hyde  Park  High  School  Cadets. 
High  School  of  Commerce  Cadets. 
High  School  of  Commerce  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 
Boston  Trade  School  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Boston  Trade  School  Cadets. 
Mechanic  Arts  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
Mechanic  Arts  Cadets. 
Memorial  High  School  for  Boys  Band. 
Memorial  High  School  for  Boys  (Roxbury) . 
School  Department. 
School  Boys  of  fifty  years  ago. 
13th  Regiment  Band. 
Teachers  College  Detachment. 
Charles'town  High  School  Fife  and  Drum  Corps. 
West  Roxbury  High  School  Cadets  (Eliot  School). 
Girls'  Latin  School. 
Girl  Scouts  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 
East  Boston  High  School  Girls. 
South  Boston  High  School  Girls. 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Band. 
High  School  of  Practical  Arts  Girls. 
Hyde  Park  High  School  Girls. 

Sixth  Division 

Colors,  Infantry  Blue. 
(Civic  and  Business  Organizations.) 
Brig.  Gen.  Samuel  D.  Parker,  Marshal. 
Maj.  Dudley  P.  Rogers,  Chief  of  Staff. 

.     Staff 

Col.  Edward  H.  Eldredge,  Col.  W.  J.  Keville,  Lieut.  Col.  T.  W.  Jenkins,  Lieut.  Col. 
Edward  B.  Richardson,  Lieut.  Col.  Roger  D.  Swain,  Capt.  Arthur  H.  Morse, 
Lieut.  J.  E.  Doughty,  Sergt.  Maj.  W.  E.  Crosby.  Also  a  detail  of  ten  enlisted 
men  from  Battery  A,  Field  Artillery. 

Letter  Carriers. 

William  L.  Norris  Post,  American  Legion. 

Boston  Retail  Trade  Board  Band. 

Float  —  Boston  Trading  Post  of  New  England  —  Retail  Trade  Board. 

Houghton  and  Dutton's. 

Colors. 

Tallyho  Coach  with  Old-Fashioned  Girls. 

Automobile  with  Girls  in  Modern  Dress. 


BOSTON'S   CHINESE   IN   PARADE. 


KNIGHTS  OF  COLUMBUS  GROUPS  IN  PARADE. 
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Sixth  Division  —  Concluded 
Jay's  —  Open  Hansom,  Victoria,  with  Old-Fashioned  Girls. 
F.  P.  O'Connor  —  Marching  Unit. 
Conrad's  —  Float,  Progress  of  Women  in  Boston. 
Hovey's  —  Float,  Century  of  Progress,  Keeping  Pace  with  Boston. 
Dorchester  Board  of  Trade  —  Boston's  Progressive  District. 
Gilchrist's  —  Float  and  Marching  Unit. 
Filene's  —  History  of  Flag  —  Band. 

Float  —  Filene's  proposed  new  building. 
Marching  group  from  all  departments  and  basement. 
R.  H.  White  Company  —  Indian  Girls  and  Men  —  Long  Service  Club  —  Liberty 

Chorus. 
Jordan  Marsh  Company  —  Legion  Men  —  Float  —  Old-Fashioned  and  Modern 

Girls.     Band  and  marching  group. 
R.  H.  Stearns  Company  —  Women's  Club  Float. 
S.  S.  Pierce  Company  —  Three  stages  of  transportation  —  wheelbarrow,  team  and 

auto  truck. 
Insurance  Group  —  Milo  Burke  Band. 
Float  —  John  Hancock  Taking  Oath  of  Office   (John  Hancock  Life  Insurance 

Company). 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Girl  on  Horseback. 
New  England  Kitchen  Float. 

Massachusetts  Civic  League  and  Municipal  League,  auto  with  representatives. 
Boston  Gear  Works  Band. 
Transit  Department,  City  of  Boston. 
Gorton's  Original  Y.  D.  Band. 

Edison  Electric  Illuminating  Company,  marching  group. 
Boston  Consolidated  Gas  Company. 
New  England  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company  (including  American  Legion 

Post). 
Mosher  Brothers  Painters'  Float. 

Seventh  Division 
Colors,  Light  Green. 
Maj.  Gen.  Francis  H.  Appleton,  Marshal. 
Maj.  Charles  T.  Harding,  Chief  of  Staff . 
Lieut.  Col.  Charles  H.  Rollins,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

Staff 

Lieut.  Col.  Frank  E.  Davis,  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  H.  Godfrey,  Capt.  John  T.  Knight, 
Capt.  E.  R.  Dorr,  First  Lieut.  James  J.  Mullen,  First  Lieut.  Hancock  Dorr, 
First  Lieut.  H.  R.  Isenburg. 

Charitable  Irish  Society,  four  autos. 
Aleppo  Temple  Band. 
Aleppo  Patrol. 
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Seventh  Division  —  Concluded 
Tableaux  —  Plymouth  Rock  —  Boston  Tea  Party  —  Lexington  and  Concord  put 
on  by  Aleppo. 

Alhambra  Band. 

Alhambra  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus. 

Bunker  Hill  Council,  Knights  of  Columbus,  in  stage  coach. 

St.  Ambrose  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps. 

Knights  of  Columbus. 

Knights  of  Pythias  Band  (Colored). 

Knights  of  Pythias  (Colored). 

Knights  of  Pythias  Marching  Club  in  Costume  (Women). 

Military  Section,  Knights  of  Pythias. 

Juvenile  Section,  Colored  Boys. 

Colored  Elks. 

101st  Medical  Regiment  Band. 

Publix  Theatres  Cadets. 

Publix  Theatres  Float. 

Loew's  State  Float. 

Colonial  Oil  Company  Cadets. 

Florists'  Float. 

Post  36,  American  Legion. 

Loyal  Order  of  Moose. 

Lillian  R.  Walsh  Band. 

American  Order,  Sons  of  St.  George. 

Boston  Council  of  Social  Agencies  Float. 

Caledonian  Club  of  Boston  with  Scotch  Bagpipes. 

102d  Regiment  Artillery  Band. 

Massachusetts  Catholic  Order  of  Foresters  —  Marching  Group,  Autos  and  Float  — 

Father  Druillette  Visits  his  Friend,  Rev.  John  Eliot. 
Milton  Post  Band. 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America. 
Ladies  Auxiliary,  A.  O.  H. 
United  Shoe  Machinery  Band. 

Chinese  Boy  Scouts  Rainbow  Troop  —  band  and  marchers. 
Chinese  Floats,  seven. 
Scotty  Holmes'  Military  Band. 
French  Floats  and  Tableaux. 
Norfolk  House  Tumblers  —  Roxbury. 

Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians  —  Two  Floats  and  juvenile  marching  groups. 
Lithuanians  —  Two  floats. 
Polish  Float  and  marching  group. 
St.  Mary's  Polish  School,  South  Boston,  Band. 
St.  Theresa's  Polish  Guild. 

Syrians  Float  —  two  men  dueling  —  riders  —  and  marching  group. 
Ukrainians  Float  —  marching  group  of  women  and  children  in  native  costume. 
101st  Infantry  Band. 
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Seventh   Division  —  Continued 

German  Societies  —  Ladies  Singing  Section  —  German  G.  A.  R. —  Boston  Turn 
Verein  Float  —  Singing  Society  Float  —  German  Pioneer  Farmers  on  Way 
West  —  German  Workingmen's  Association  Float  —  Meistersinger  Float  — 
Faust  Float. 

American  Legion  Post  25,  Salem,  Band. 

Greeks  —  Parthenon  Float. 

Sons  of  Italy  Float  —  Massed  Colors  and  Santo  Christo  Band. 

Norwegian  Float. 

Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles  Float. 

Swedish  Folk  Dance  Club. 

Durant  Health  Float. 

Eighth  Division 

Colors,  Navy  Blue. 
(Juvenile  Organization.) 
James  J.  Phelan,  Marshal. 

Staff 
Gordon  Abbott,  Jr.,  Frederick  A.  Carroll,  William  E.  Chamberlain,  Paul  F.  Clark, 
William  H.  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Charles  T.  Cronin,  Frederick  Deane,  Donald  Falvey, 
W.  Bowen  Fairfax,  William  C.  Hotchkin,  Edward  H.  Kittredge,  Frank  B. 
Lawlor,  Judge  Frank  Leveroni,  A.  P.  Loring,  Jr.,  Harold  F.  Mason,  Edward  A. 
McLaughlin,  Jr.,  Prof.  Louis  Mercier,  Capt.  Eugene  E.  O'Donnell,  Vittorio 
Orlandini,  Maj .  Francis  X.  Phelan,  Judge  Abraham  Pinanski,  George  Putnam, 
Donald  C.  Robbins,  Joseph  B.  Russell,  Jr.,  Otis  T.  Russell,  Henry  Sasserno, 
William  T.  Snow,  Roger  W.  Weeks,  Harry  L.  Wiggin,  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky, 
Lothrop  Withington,  Frederick  Ayer,  Harold  G.  Cutler,  Lester  Watson. 

Warren's  Post  68  Band. 

First  Free  School  of  Dorchester  Float. 

Warren-Bunker  Hill  School  Group  with  Flags. 

House  of  Angel  Guardian  Band. 

Holy  Name,  West  Roxbury,  Drum  and  Bugle  Corps,  Three  Children  on  Ponies. 

St.  John's,  Roxbury,  Band. 

St  Vincent's,  South  Boston,  Band. 

St.  Mary's  Parish,  Cambridge. 

Immaculate  Conception,  Everett. 

Prendergast  Preventorium  Float. 

Boy  Scouts,  Boston  Council  Band. 

Sea  Scouts. 

Edison  Troop  Scouts  Band,  Dorchester. 

St.  Joseph's  Holy  Name,  Medford. 

St.  Joseph's  Girls,  Medford. 

St.  Joseph's,  Somerville,  Cadets  and  Band. 

Community  Health  Association  —  nurses  and  marching  group. 

Churches  of  Greater  Boston  Float. 


SAILORS   AND   MARINES   IN    LINE   OF  MARCH 
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Ninth  Division 

Colors,  Scarlet. 

(Veteran  Firemen's  Organizations.) 

George  Y.  Berry,  Marshal. 
Theodore  A.  Glynn,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Staff- 
Thomas  F.  McGeary,  John  F.  Cutter,  Martin  F.  Cavanaugh,  John  H.  O'Brien, 
Ralph  L.  Berry,  Harry  Rockett,  P.  H.  Parker,  William  Dolan,  William 
Lehman,  Chief  John  H.  Casey,  Chief  J.  W.  O'Hearn,  Chief  C.  W.  Mahoney, 
Capt.  John  H.  Day,  Chief  Philip  A.  Tague,  Charles  J.  Curtaz,  Robert  E. 
Fay. 

Red  Shirt  Firemen. 

Needham  Post  14,  American  Legion  Band. 

Everett,  Mass.,  1823. 

Deer  Island. 

Amherst,   New  Hampshire  —  Old  Yankee  122  years  old. 

Everett  —  Red  Jacket  76  years  old. 

Chelsea  —  Germania  2. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island,  Ladies'  Auxiliary. 

Forest  Fire  Service. 

Saco,  Maine. 

Salem  Veteran  Firemen's  Association  Band. 

Warren,  Rhode  Island. 

Tenth  Division 

Colors,  Yellow. 

(Commercial  and  Industrial  Organizations.) 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Marshal. 

Uncle  Eph's  Oxen  —  Raymond's. 

E.  P.  Badger  Float  —  Modern  Oil  Refinery  in  different  countries. 

Florists'  Float. 

Garden  of  Allah  Coffee  —  Camel  and  Arabs. 

Russo  —  Hairdressing  —  Evolution  of  Hairdressing  —  four  girls  in  rolling  chairs 

(old-fashioned)  marching  group  and  float  with  modern  girls. 
RKO  Float  —  Keith  in  Bronze. 
Continental  Stores  —  Continental  Soldier. 
Wright  &  Potter  Printing  —  Old  printing  press  with  Indian. 
Emerson  Shoe  Float  —  Girls  in  large  shoe  with  old  shoemaker. 
Friend's  Beans  —  Large  bean  pot. 
Joyce  Brothers'  Float,  with  girls  in  old-fashioned  dress. 

Walworth  Manufacturing  Company  Float,  with  machinery  and  marching  group. 
Springfield    Armory    Float  —  Rifle    making.     Float  —  Pipe    organ    made    from 

rifles. 
Old  Colony  Band. 
WLOE  Mother  Goose  Club  Float,  with  children. 
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Tenth  Division  —  Concluded 

Hathaway  Bakeries  Float. 

Gulf  Oil  Float. 

A.  &  P.  Float  —  with  Byrd  at  the  South  Pole. 

Masury  Young  Float. 

Oliver  Briggs  Float  —  Old  Billiard  Table,  with  old-fashioned  Man  and  Woman. 

Donnelly  Advertising. 

Credit  Reporting  Company  of  New  England  —  Float,  with  Office  Furniture. 

Colonial  Beacon  Oil  Float  —  The  Shot  Heard  'Round  the  World. 

John  C.  Paige  &  Co. —  Lighthouse  Float. 

Silent  Automatic  Heater  Company  —  two  Austins  and  Float. 

Lyons'  Flower  Shop  Float. 

Burroughs  Newsboy  Foundation  —  Truck  and  newsboys. 

Old  Gold  Float. 

Prior  and  Townsend  Fish  Float. 

Macintosh's  Toffee  —  Scotch  Lassies  with  Bagpipes  and  Float. 

Chelmsford  Ginger  Ale  —  Auto. 

I.  0.  T.  A.  Float. 

Star  Sheet  Metal  Band. 

Checker  Taxi  Marching  Group. 

American  Tissue  Mills  Float. 

North  Terminal  Garage  Float. 

City  of  Boston  Building  Department  Float  —  Modern  Office  Building  as  com- 
pared with  buildings  of  1630. 

Boston  Traffic  Commission  —  Traffic  Lights. 

Park  Department  —  Decorated  Float. 

Playground  Department  Float. 

Public  Works  Department  —  Small  Ferry — "Noddle  Island." 

Street  Cleaning  Department  —  Old  and  new  in  street-cleaning  methods  —  Old 
and  new  in  rubbish-collecting  methods. 
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THE   TRUNCHEON   AND   PAPERS   OF    1830 


Preparation  for  the  Boston  Day  parade  was  completed  on  Tuesday, 
the  final  act  taking  place  in  Mayor  Curley's  office,  when  Gen.  Edward 
L.  Logan,  chief  marshal,  was  presented  with  the  baton  carried  by  William 
Sullivan,  chief  marshal  of  the  parade  one  hundred  years  before,  in  1830. 

Out  of  the  murk  and  dust  of  City  Hall  vaults,  Wilfred  J.  Doyle, 
City  Clerk,  brought  forth  this  reminder  of  Boston's  200th  anniversary 
parade  and  celebration.  Wrapped  in  yellowed  parchment  and  streaked 
with  dust,  two  small  packages  were  brought  to  light. 

In  one  of  the  packages  was  wrapped  the  plain  wooden  truncheon 
which  the  marshal  of  the  parade  which  passed  through  Boston  streets 
one  hundred  years  ago  carried.  In  the  other  were  two  letters 
couched  in  the  style  of  the  1800's,  stating  among  other  things,  that  the 
parade    of    1830    was    a    success. 

The  parchment-wrapped  truncheon,  bound  in  faded  tapes  and 
sealed  with  wax  as  firmly  as  when  consigned  to  the  archives  a  century 
ago,  bore  a  message  on  its  outer  covering  from  Chief  Marshal  Sullivan: 
"To  the  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  Seventeenth 
of  September,  one  thousand  and  nine  hundred  and  thirty." 

The  package  was  then  consigned  to  the  care  of  Mayor  Otis  to  be 
kept  until  the  present  year  wThen  it  should  be  unwrapped  and  carried 
in  the  parade  of  1930. 

His  Honor  Mayor  Curley,  upon  receiving  the  package  from  the 
hands  of  City  Clerk  Wilfred  J.  Doyle,  broke  the  seal  and  carefully  removed 
the  heavy  wrappings.  The  truncheon,  hidden  for  a  century,  was  touched 
by  human  hands  for  the  first  time  in  that  long  span  of  years.  With  a 
few  appropriate  words  it  was  presented  by  Mayor  Curley  to  Chief  Marshal, 
Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan,  and  by  him  accepted  on  behalf  of  the  Tercentenary 
Committee.  Thus  was  accomplished,  quietly  and  without  ostentation, 
one  of  the  most  significant  episodes  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration. 
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With  the  truncheon  were  two  letters,  the  writing  still  clear  and 

legible. 

Boston,  September  17,  1830. 
To  the  Honorable  Harrison  Gray  Otis, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  venture  to  hope  that  I  may,  through  you  and  your 
successors,  transmit  my  badge  of  office  to  my  successor.  I  enclose  it  in 
a  parchment  addressed  to  him,  and  containing  a  letter  of  which  I  enclose 
to  you  a  copy. 

With  the  highest  respect  and  esteem, 

Your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

Wm.  Sullivan. 


Boston,  September  17,  1930. 
To  the   Chief  Marshal  of  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  the  seventeenth  of 
September,  one  thousand,  nine  hundred  and  thirty. 

Sir, —  I  greet  you  through  the  lapse  of  an  hundred  years,  and  send 
to  you  the  truncheon,  which  I  have  borne  this  day.  I  hope  that  you 
will  use  it  in  the  presence  of  a  mayor  who  has  given  his  days  to  com- 
mendable industry,  to  the  forming  and  use  of  illustrious  talents;  and 
to  straight  forward  patriotism;  and  who  is  the  ornament  and  the  pride 
of  a  grateful  and  happy  city; —  of  an  orator,  who  is  learned,  philosophic, 
fervent  and  eloquent,  and  who  carries  to  the  duties  of  the  day  a  well- 
earned  reputation  in  many  important  offices  —  of  a  poet,  studious, 
discerning,  comprehensive,  tender  and  manly; — of  chaplains  and  psalm- 
ists, devout,  reverend,  faithful,  loving  and  beloved; — of  city  legislators, 
worthy  of  being  depositories  of  power  derived  from  free  and  satisfied 
electors; — of  citizens,  raised  to  the  highest  honors  within  human  gift; — 
of  a  population  delightful  to  look  upon,  and  self-respecting  and  decorous 
in  beholding. 

May  you  hold  this  badge  of  brief  authority  with  sentiments  of 
self-gratulation,  that  in  your  day  you  are  an  agent  in  a  celebration  due 
to  the  memory  of  the  departed,  cheering  and  perceptive  to  those  who 
engage  in  it,  and  exemplary  to  those  who  are  to  follow. 

William  Sullivan, 

Chief  Marshal. 

Then  the  tin  box  which  had  been  with  the  truncheon  was  broken 
open.  City  Clerk  Doyle  presented  this  to  the  Mayor  who  in  turn  gave 
it  to  General  Logan.  In  it  lay  newspaper  accounts  of  the  parade  of 
1830.  This  was  taken  by  General  Logan  who  kept  it  until  after  the 
parade  when  it,  together  with  the  baton  or  truncheon,  were  returned 
to  the  Mayor,  who  directed  them  sealed  and  stored  away  until  the  parade 
of  2030. 
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The  fact  that  these  two  treasures  were  reposing  in  City  Hall  vaults 
was  discovered  in  1926  when  the  late  James  Donovan  was  City  Clerk. 
An  account  in  the  Boston  Transcript  of  September  20,  1830,  told  the 
story  of  the  truncheon  and  the  box.  After  a  long  search  they  were 
discovered  by  Wilfred  Doyle,  at  that  time  Assistant  City  Clerk, 
stored  in  the  little-used  vaults.  The  original  Transcript  account  of 
1830  reads    as    follows: 

"  Preparation  for  the  Next  Centennial  Celebration  —  After  the 
procession  had  been  dismissed  on  Friday  last,  the  Hon.  William  Sullivan, 
chief  marshal,  wrote  a  letter  to  his  successor,  which  he  enclosed,  together 
with  his  truncheon,  in  a  roll  of  parchment,  and  sealing  it  securely,  he 
directed  it  in  the  following  manner:  'The  Chief  Marshal  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Celebration,  seventeenth  of  September,  1830,  to  the  Chief  Marshal 
of  seventeenth  of  September,  1930.'  The  package  was  delivered  to  the 
mayor,  with  a  request  that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  preserved  and  trans- 
mitted as  directed.  Mr.  Sullivan  has  also  suggested  to  the  proper 
authorities,  that  an  iron  or  tin  chest  should  be  procured  and  placed  in  a 
safe  and  secure  situation,  in  which  as  many  memorials  of  the  day  should 
be  deposited  as  can  be  procured,  including  everything  which  may  be  of 
interest  to  those  who  shall  live  in  deed,  whilst  we  live  only  in  the  memory." 

This  was  the  first  newspaper  account  of  this  "  novel  correspondence, " 
as  one  paper  termed  it.  The  next  account  which  we  find  appeared  two 
days  later  in  the  Columbian  Centinel,  a  Boston  newspaper  now  no  longer 
existing.     It  reads: 

"On  the  twentieth  of  September,  His  Honor  the  Mayor  laid  before 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  the  following  letters  from  the  Hon.  William 
Sullivan,  accompanying  the  truncheon  which  he  bore  as  chief  marshal 
on  the  seventeenth  inst.  It  was  voted  that  the  baton  of  office  be  deposited 
in  the  archives  [sic]  of  the  city  and  that  the  letter  to  the  future  chief 
marshal  be  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  both  be  preserved  against 
the  next  centennial  celebration. 

"The  letter  will  be  read  with  profound  interest  by  those  of  the 
present  generation,  and  by  those  who  may  follow  us  in  celebrating  all 
future  centennials  of  our  civic  origin.  It  is  a  benediction,  that  will 
be  hallowed  on  account  of  the  occasion  on  which  it  originated,  and  admired 
for  the  happy  and  sententious  phraseology  in  which  it  is  couched.  At 
this  day,  it  appears  perfect  in  this  respect;  at  the  era  of  another  century, 
it  may  be  read  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  quaint  style  of  their  Venerated 
ancestors':  When  the  casket  in  which  it  may  be  deposited  and  hermeti- 
cally sealed  shall  be  opened,  covered  with  the  dust  of  a  hundred  years, 
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it  may  be  easily  anticipated,  with  what  avidity  the  venerable  truncheon 
will  be  examined,  and  with  what  interest,  the  traces  on  the  parchment 
will  be  read.  The  future  mayor  will  be  anxious  to  break  the  seal,  and 
to  deliver  the  letter  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  marshal  of  the  occasion. 
He,  in  turn,  will  commit  it  to  be  read  to  the  future  Board  of  Aldermen, 
and  after  preserving  it  for  a  while,  he  will  probably  re-commit  the  relic 
to  the  city  archives,  as  a  transmittendum  with  the  truncheon,  accom- 
panied by  a  new  letter  to  his  successor  in  the  '  brief  authority/ 

"Then,  too,  the  newspapers  of  the  day  shall  be  rummaged  —  the 
Centinel  among  the  others  shall  be  referred  to,  for  a  record  of  what  cere- 
monies were  performed  on  the  seventeenth  of  September,  1830  —  and 
all  those  who  participated  in  the  doings  of  the  day  shall  be  remembered 
in  the  flowing  bowl  of  the  celebrations  of  the  times  to  come.  While  the 
day  shall  be  continued  to  be  celebrated  with  the  enthusiasms  and  the 
honors  of  the  last,  we  shall  be  sure  of  the  existence  of  a  spirit  that  will 
preserve  our  liberties.  Of  the  observance  then  we  would  say  what 
an  ancient  sage  applied  to  the  Roman  republic —  ' esto  yenpetuody 
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SPECIAL   ENTERTAINMENTS 


BANQUET -BOSTON  TYPOGRAPHICAL  UNION  NO.   13 

Monday,  September  15 


Among  the  special  entertainments  provided  for  the  guests  from 
Boston,  England,  was  the  banquet  tendered  them  by  Boston  Typo- 
graphical Union  No.  13,  at  the  Hotel  Statler,  on  Monday  evening,  Sep- 
tember 15.  Accompanying  Mayor  Salter  to  this  event  were  his  councilors, 
James  Tait  and  Jabez  H.  Mountain,  and  George  Robinson,  editor  and 
manager  of  the  Lincolnshire  Standard. 

Since  Mayor  Salter  had  been  a  member  of  the  Typographical  Union 
of  England  for  fifty  years,  the  Boston  local  and  its  officers  planned  this 
banquet  as  their  special  tribute  to  their  distinguished  fellow  craftsman. 
As  a  token  of  their  esteem  they  presented  him  with  a  handsomely  bound 
history  of  the  Typographical  Union. 

With  the  distinguished  guests  at  the  head  table  were  Mayor  James 
M.  Curley,  the  French  fliers,  Coste  and  Bellonte,  the  first  to  fly  from 
Paris  to  New  York,  who  had  arrived  in  the  city  during  the  day;  J.  C.  J. 
Flamand,  French  Consul  at  Boston;  Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie,  Justice 
Oswald  S.  Crockett,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick;  Robert 
Bowie,  president  of  the  Caledonian  Club  of  Boston,  and  Leo  F.  Green, 
President  of  the  Boston  Typographical  Union.  Dugald  MacCollum, 
a  member  of  the  Union,  presided. 

Mayor  Curley,  when  called  upon  to  speak,  delivered  the  following 
address : 

Among  the  many  monuments  erected  by  a  grateful  people 
to  sons  who  have  laid  the  future  under  tribute  by  their  services 
not  only  to  their  native  city  but  to  humanity,  none  in  the 
City  of  Boston  is  cherished  with  greater  affection  than  that  which 
in  the  middle  fifties  the  city  set  up  in  the  area  in  front  of  her 
City  Hall  to  the  memory  of  Benjamin  Franklin,  a  printer's 
runaway  boy.  On  one  of  the  four  faces  of  the  memorial  is 
cast  in  bronze  a  representation  of  Franklin  at  work  at  his 
printing  press. 
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Fitting  it  is  that  this  statue  should  stand  on  School  street, 
for  the  scientist,  philosopher  and  statesman  seems  to  be  looking 
with  affection  on  the  site  of  the  old  school  which  he  attended 
for  two  years,  the  Boston  Latin  School,  and  which  gave  him  the 
onjy  formal  education  which  in  a  lifetime  of  eighty-four  years 
he  received.  Yet  think  of  the  wealth  of  service  which  he  raised 
on  this  small  foundation. 

I  think,  your  Worship,  that  among  all  the  exercises  which 
we  are  privileged  to  have  you  attend  in  this  Boston  Week  none 
is  more  fitting  than  this  which  you  will  enjoy  here  tonight 
in  the  company  of  your  fellow  printers.  I  have  cast  my  eyes 
over  the  range  of  the  arts  and  sciences  in  order  that  I  might 
descry  if  possible  that  one  which  has  done  the  greatest  serv- 
ice to  humanity.  I  can  recall  none  that  begins  to  compare 
in  service  to  humanity,  in  the  improvement  of  man's  position 
upon  the  earth,  and  the  relations  existing  among  the  various 
peoples  of  the  earth  than  the  art  of  printing,  which  has  been 
so  well  called  "The  Art  Preservative  of  all  Arts." 

Among  the  English  the  name  which  stands  highest  in 
the  art  of  printing  is  William  Caxton,  who  printed  the  first 
English  book  about  the  year  1474  and  whose  name  is  known  and 
honored  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken.  Would  you 
know  what  the  art  of  printing  has  meant  to  civilization?  Does 
not  the  world  know  the  effects  of  the  want  of  it  in  ancient 
Greece  and  Rome,  and  do  we  not  in  ancient  history  discover 
the  first  rudiments  of  its  fundamentals?  And  who  is  there 
who  is  not  aware  of  the  passage  in  Cicero  which  nearly  approaches 
a  description  of  it?  The  need  for  such  a  mechanical  instru- 
mentality has  been  felt  from  the  earliest  times,  and  there  are 
some  who  say  that  the  art  in  a  crude  form  was  known  even 
among  the  Chinese.  Who  is  there  who  is  not  aware  of  the 
decline  of  learning  in  the  Middle  Ages,  when  all  the  learning 
in  Europe  was  confined  almost  exclusively  to  one  little  island  — 
the  outpost  of  Europe,  the  Green  Isle?  The  Irish  Monks, 
aflame  with  a  fine  frenzy  for  knowledge,  carried  their  learning 
to  every  country  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Then  when  the 
art  of  printing  became  a  realization,  the  renaissance  broke 
forth  in  the  lands.  The  universities  became  the  goal  of  an 
untold  number  of  pilgrimages  of  young  and  old,  anxious  to 
increase   their   fund   of   knowledge.     The   Bible,   the   common 
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possession  of  mankind,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
church  and  the  art  of  printing,  carried  to  all  mankind  sweet 
messages  of  comfort. 

Indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  the  art  of  print- 
ing is  a  summary  of  modern  civilization.  Where  would  the  arts 
and  the  trades  and  the  sciences  be  without  it?  The  civilization 
which  we  are  enjoying  today  would  be  so  little  advanced  without 
the  art  of  printing  that  the  year  1930  might  be  named  among 
the  dark  ages. 

Has  civilization  forgotten  its  debt  to  the  printing  press? 
Oh,  no.  Only  a  short  time  ago  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriated,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Librarian  of 
Congress,  more  than  one  million  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Bible  printed  by  Gutenberg,  who  is  commonly  agreed 
upon  as  the  inventor  of  printing,  and  this  book  is  now  the 
precious  possession  of  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
invention,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  figure,  goes  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  press  seemed  at  that  time  to  be 
adequate  for  all  the  needs  of  the  people.  Yet  as  we  trace  the 
advances  made  in  the  art  of  printing  down  to  the  present  day, 
we  marvel  at  the  wonderful  service  that  it  has  rendered  in 
bringing  about  the  material  advancement  in  which  the  world 
rejoices  today. 

Now,  what  effect  has  association  with  this  art  had  upon 
the  printers  themselves?  It  has,  as  it  seems  to  me,  lifted  them 
higher  in  the  intellectual  scale  among  trades  than  any  other 
class  of  artisans,  and  a  general  dissatisfaction  among  them  on 
account  of  wages  or  working  conditions  would  do  more  to  cripple 
humanity  than  the  cessation  of  work  of  any  other  body  of 
tradesmen.  At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution  the  printers 
of  Paris  combined  not  to  work.  As  part  of  the  plan  to  bring 
about  better  conditions,  they  destroyed  the  printing  presses. 
These  men,  ground  down  by  the  power  of  capital  as  represented 
in  the  nobles,  knew  what  they  were  doing.  It  was  as  if  in  our 
modern  civilization,  the  locomotive  engineers  and  trainmen 
were  to  call  a  general  strike,  and  thus  cripple  the  business 
not  only  of  the  country  but  of  the  world. 

At  the  time  when  the  Turk  was  overrunning  Europe  and 
Mahomet  the  Second  had  struck  down  the  last  Christian 
Emperor,  Gutenberg  and  his  associates,  the  Strasbourg  printers, 
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as  someone  has  well  said,  "  aimed  a  deadly  blow  at  the  Turks' 
code  of  barbarism  and  all  the  hosts  of  political  darkness  through- 
out the  world,  and  the  mind  of  the  world  rallied  under  the  living 
artillery  of  the  press,  came  off  victorious."  From  the  day  that 
Gutenberg  printed  his  Bible  and  gave  it  to  the  world,  the 
civilized  world  is  indebted  to  the  art  of  printing.  For  no  dark 
ages,  so  called,  can  ever  come  again;  the  vandal  will  never 
again  appear  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  this  is  due  to  an 
enlightened,  conscientious,  independent  press. 

I  have  been  thinking  that  perhaps  in  these  remarks  that 
I  have  made  here  tonight,  I  might  be  said  to  be  bringing  "Coal 
to  Newcastle,"  that  I  might  be  telling  you  only  what  you  know, 
but  when  an  art  is  so  universal  as  is  the  art  of  printing  it  becomes 
so  obvious  and  so  commonplace,  that  we  are  apt  to  forget  it  is 
history.  We  are  liable  to  fail  to  give  credit  to  those  who  in 
distant  time  did  such  wonderful  service  for  the  world  as  the 
pioneers  through  whose  ingenuity  the  printing  press  became  the 
possession  of  all  mankind. 

I  might  tell  you  the  story  of  the  advances  in  the  art,  but 
these  too  you  must  also  know.  Yet,  because  of  the  universal 
use  of  the  instruments,  do  we  not  sometimes  forget  names 
that  should  never  be  forgotten?  In  my  own  day  the  Hoe  press, 
the  Mergenthaler,  and  the  linotype.  These  are  names  that 
even  the  layman  knows;  though  he  little  knows  what  his  con- 
dition would  be  today  were  it  not  for  the  blessings  showered 
upon  the  world  by  the  genius  that  advanced  the  art  of  printing. 

And  so,  your  Worship,  you  come  tonight  to  visit  your 
own,  and  there  is  a  certain  community  between  you  as  guest 
and  these  as  hosts.  I  am  sure  that  your  association  with  your 
fellow  tradesmen  on  the  very  first  day  of  your  arrival  in  Boston 
will  make  you  feel,  though  a  stranger,  so  much  at  home  that 
you  will  almost  forget  that  you  have  a  home  on  the  other  side 
of  the  great  Atlantic.  Indeed  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  by  the 
warmth  of  the  greeting  that  you  receive  here  tonight  will  be  so 
narrowed  that  you  will  almost  forget  that  it  exists.  That  brings 
to  my  mind  still  another  thought.  The  telegraph  and  cable 
would  not  be  possible  or  practicable  without  the  art  of  printing, 
and  the  radio  which  now  exists  for  inter-communication  among 
all  the  peoples  of  the  earth  and  among  all  individuals  could 
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not  have  preserved  for  all  time  whatever  of  its  messages  are 
immortal  without  the  kindly  service  of  the  printing  press. 

Sir,  I  have  dilated  much  tonight  upon  your  art;  I  have 
spoken  with  a  full  heart;  I  am  glad  to  be  here  particularly  on 
an  occasion  of  this  kind.  I  congratulate  you,  your  Worship, 
and  you  gentlemen  of  Typographical  Union  No.  13,  upon 
the  opportunity  to  which  the  Almighty  has  called  you  for  the 
making  of  a  livelihood.  You  are  certainly,  if  any  are,  the 
ambassadors  of  good  will,  and  I  believe  will  continue  to  be 
such  so  long  as  the  art  of  printing  remains  existent,  and  this 
I  am  sure  will  be  until  time  blends  with  eternity. 

After  the  French  fliers,  Coste  and  Bellonte,  had  been  called  on 
and  had  made  brief  addresses,  Mayor  Salter  was  introduced.  He  spoke 
informally,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Lord  Mayor  Curley  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Typographical  Union. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  Boston,  its  Mayor 
and  all  its  citizens  for  the  entertainment  they  are  giving  us,  for 
the  hospitality  they  are  showing  me  and  my  associates. 

Boston  is  a  lovely  city.  I  love  your  parks  and  open  spaces. 
They  are  the  charm  of  new  Boston.  Everybody  seems  to  put 
themselves  about  to  give  us  a  good  time.  I  am  beginning  to 
feel  as  much  at  home  here  as  if  I  were  in  one  of  our  cities  at 
home.  The  friendliness  of  the  crowds  that  we  have  met  is 
amazing.  Everywhere  in  the  streets  the  people  shake  our 
hands  and  wish  us  luck.  I  have  never  seen  such  cordiality. 
Yes,  I  am  tired,  but  it  takes  a  lot  to  knock  me  out,  and  in  about 
a  week  I  will  have  a  chance  to  rest. 

The  speech  of  Mayor  Curley  in  which  he  related  many  of 
the  idiosyncrasies  of  Benjamin  Franklin  have  knocked  the  ideas 
I  had  formulated  of  the  man  into  a  cocked  hat.  I  have  been 
a  printer  for  many  long  years.  In  fact,  for  fifty  years,  and  I 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  printers'  organizations  in  America, 
and  also  to  the  American  newspapers.  The  printing  trade  is 
all  right,  I  have  found  after  fifty  years,  but  I  am  glad  I  had 
the  good  sense  to  get  out  of  the  business  of  newspaper  pro- 
duction and  get  into  the  business  of  newspaper  distribution, 
which  pays  much  better. 
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I  want  to  thank  Mayor  Curley  for  the  wonderful  time  he 
has  planned  for  us  and  is  showing  us.  Mayor  Curley  seems 
to  boss  the  show  wherever  he  goes.  You  are  mighty  fortunate 
in  having  a  man  of  his  ability  who  is  willing  to  give  his  service 
to  the  City  of  Boston  and  its  people. 

After  Councilors  Tait  and  Mountain  and  Mr.  Robinson  had  spoken 
briefly,  the  guests  departed  for  the  reviewing  stand,  at  the  Court  of 
Honor  on  Tremont  street,  from  which  they  witnessed  the  illuminated 
parade. 

LUNCHEON  —  CANADIAN  AND  INTERCOLONIAL  CLUBS 

Tuesday,  September  16 

On  Tuesday  the  distinguished  visitors  were  guests  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  them  by  the  Canadian  and  Intercolonial  Clubs  at  the  Engineers' 
Club.  At  this  affair  Councilor  Jabez  H.  Mountain  represented  Mayor 
Salter,  and  the  speakers  included  His  Honor  Mayor  Curley,  Mr.  Justice 
Crockett,  Senator  Weeks  and  Mrs.  Weeks. 

Councilor  Mountain,  upon  being  presented  by  Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie, 
spoke,  in  part,  as  follows: 

You  will  expect  a  great  deal  from  me,  but,  believe  me,  my 
position  and  standing  in  the  old  country  is  merely  a  tithe  of 
what  Colonel  Guthrie  has  told  you. 

However,  it  is  a  delight  to  me  to  be  here  with  you  and  accept 
the  hospitality  you  have  so  lavishly  bestowed.  It  is  also  a 
pleasure  to  see  my  friend,  Mr.  Pringle,  who,  along  with  Colonel 
Guthrie,  met  our  party  at  Quebec  on  Sunday.  I  should  indeed 
require  the  facility  of  speech  and  moreover  the  felicity  of 
language  of  His  Honor  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  to  reply  to  all 
the  complimentary  remarks  that  have  been  made  here,  not  only 
to  myself  but  to  other  members  of  our  party,  and  particularly 
Mayor  Salter. 

I  do  not  intend  to  attempt  anything  of  the  kind,  but  to  say 
in  my  own  rugged  way  how  grateful  we  all  are  to  be  here  with 
you  in  Boston,  and  particularly  to  be  amongst  our  Canadian 
brethren  this  morning,  and  for  having  the  honor  of  mingling 
with  such  distinguished  guests  as  Mayor  Curley,  Senator  and 
Mrs.   Weeks,   our   learned  friend,   Mr.   Justice   Crockett,    and 
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yourself.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  you  exceedingly  for  all  your 
kindness,  and  shall  ever  remember  your  warm  welcome. 

BANQUET  — PRINTING   HOUSE  CRAFTSMEN 
Wednesday,  September  17 

On  Wednesday  evening  Mayor  Salter  and  his  distinguished  associates 
were  guests  of  the  Printing  House  Craftsmen,  at  a  banquet  at  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  Building.  There  were  more  than  three  hundred  guests 
and  members  of  the  organization  present. 

Honorary  membership  in  the  organization  was  conferred  upon 
Mayor  Salter  and  Mayor  Curley.  In  accepting  the  honor,  Mayor 
Salter  expressed  his  appreciation.  Speaking  of  his  impression  of  this 
city,  he  said: 

"I  have  been  astounded  at  the  way  police  have  scattered  traffic  in 
escorting  us  through  the  city.  It  has  been  a  hair-raising  experience, 
but  the  drivers  are  wonderfully  skillful." 

Turning  to  a  more  serious  subject,  Mayor  Salter  said  that  England 
at  the  present  time  is  paying  $360,000,000  interest  on  her  national  debts, 
most  of  which  accrued  from  the  World  War.  He  said  that  in  the  interest 
of  industry  throughout  the  world,  this  country  would  deem  it  wise  to 
settle  England's  financial  debt  to  America  on  generous  terms. 

"If  America  will  do  this,"  he  said,  "then  I  see  an  improvement  in 
the  trade  of  Europe  and  this  country." 

Mayor  Salter  spoke  in  superlative  terms  of  Mayor  Curley,  who  was 
present. 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  Mayor  Curley,  John  B.  Curry,  toast- 
master  and  president  of  the  Boston  Club,  presented  Mayor  Gastonguay 
of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

Mayor  Gastonguay  expressed  deep  appreciation  to  the  City  of 
Boston  for  its  splendid  response  to  the  dire  need  of  the  afflicted  in  his 
city  after  the  tragic  explosion. 

Following  his  official  greetings  and  appreciation  of  his  reception, 
Mayor  Curley  addressed  the  group  on  the  subject  of  understanding  and 
overcoming  human  selfishness. 

Mayor  Curley  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  residents  of  Halifax  follow- 
ing their  tremendous  disaster  in  1917  in  meeting  the  situation  with 
renewed  courage,  unity  and  cooperation  as  a  lesson  to  persons  everywhere. 

"Those  people,"  he  said,  "solved  their  problems  by  overcoming 
selfishness  and  building  their  solutions  on  the  strength  of  individuals 
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working  in  cooperation  with  one  another.  This  is  a  lesson  for  us.  Would 
that  we  had  the  same  faith,  vision  and  courage  that  those  people  had  at 
that  time. 

"  Adversity,  not  prosperity,  gives  us  the  right  perspective  to  solve 
our  problems,  and  may  it  lead  us  on  now  to  better  thoughts  and  better 
deeds. " 

Among  the  other  guests  present  were: 

James  Tait,  councilor  of  Boston,  England;  Jabez  Mountain, 
another  councilor  in  Mayor  Salter's  party;  George  Robinson,  publisher 
of  the  Lincolnshire  Standard;  Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie  of  the  Black  Watch 
Regiment  and  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  of  the  city  in  welcom- 
ing the  English  party. 

Thatcher  Nelson,  president  of  the  Society  of  Printers;  Ralph  H. 
Wilbur,  president  of  the  Boston  Typothetse  Board  of  Trade;  Louis  D. 
Gibbs,  president  of  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston;  Martin  J.  Casey, 
president  of  the  Allied  Printing  Trades;  John  Donohue,  president  of  the 
Printing  Supply  Salesmen's  Guild. 

Leonard  Raymond,  president  of  the  Franklin  Typographical  Society; 
Henry  O'Connor,  president  of  New  England  Association  of  Printing 
House  Craftsmen;  Philip  J.  McAteer,  International  Educational  Com- 
mander, I.  A.  P.  H.  C. ;  Thomas  Crocker,  director  of  the  Printing  Supply- 
men's  Guild;  Francis  J.  Roche,  counsel  of  Boston  Club  Printing  House 
Craftsmen,  and  William  J.  Casey,  superintendent  Municipal  Printing 
Plant, 

NORTH   SHORE  AND   HARBOR  TRIP 
Thursday,  September  18 

One  of  the  final  entertainments  provided  for  the  visitors  was  a  trip 
around  the  harbor  and  along  the  North  Shore.  This  was  given  on 
Thursday.  The  guests  were  first  driven  over  the  road  to  the  Marblehead 
summer  residence  of  Thomas  J.  A.  Johnson,  Boston's  social  director, 
where  they  were  received  by  Mr.  Johnson,  his  sister,  Mrs.  Joseph  Lennon, 
and  his  niece,  Miss  Genevieve  Lennon. 

The  guests  were  served  a  luncheon  after  which  they  were  invited 
aboard  Mr.  Johnson's  yacht,  uCarib"  for  a  sail  along  the  North  Shore. 
On  this  trip  Mayor  Salter  was  accompanied  by  Deputy  Mayor  E.  A. 
Bailey  and  Mrs.  Bailey,  Councilor  James  Tait  and  Councilor  J.  H. 
Mountain  and  George  Robinson,  editor,  constituted  the  English  party. 
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Others  in  the  party  were  Gen.  Hugh  Havelock  McLean  of  St.  John,  N.  B.; 
Supreme  Court  Justice  Oswald  S.  Crockett,  Mrs.  Crockett  and  their 
son,  T.  Sanger  Crockett,  of  Fredericton,  N.  B.;  Charles  Howard  and 
Gerald  Howard  of  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  and  Col.  Percy  A. 
Guthrie. 

Mayor  Curley,  his  daughter,  Mary,  and  son,  James  M.  Curley,  Jr., 
and  Dr.  Martin  J.  English  came  from  Boston  on  the  power  cruiser  of 
Edmund  L.  Dolan,  City  Treasurer. 


DINNER  — ANCIENT     AND     HONORABLE     ARTILLERY     COMPANY 

Wednesday,  September  17 

A  pertinent  yet  not  an  official  part  of  the  program  of  the  Tercentenary 
Celebration  during  Boston  Week  was  the  dinner  of  the  Ancient  and 
Honorable  Artillery  Company  in  Faneuil  Hall,  where  their  armory  is 
located,  on  the  evening  of  September  17,  1930.  This  dinner  followed 
the  Tercentenary  parade  and  was  attended  by  250  persons,  including 
many  of  the  distinguished  invited  guests. 

The  feature  of  the  dinner  was  the  opening  of  a  box  containing  records 
and  relics  sealed  fifty  years  previously  by  the  then  commander  of  the 
company.  Present  at  the  opening  of  the  box  were  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  Jacob  Fottler,  ninety-one  years  of  age,  and  senior  past  com- 
mander of  the  company,  Capt.  Francis  S.  Cummings,  present  commander, 
and  Norman  I.  Adams,  schoolboy  essayist. 

The  dinner,  its  ceremony  of  opening  the  box,  as  well  as  the  reading  of 
the  contents  were  in  conformity  to  a  mandate  of  the  Ancients'  organiza- 
tion given  fifty  years  ago,  which  imposed  upon  their  successors  the  task, 
not  alone  of  thus  renewing  contact  with  the  company's  past,  but  also 
of  perpetuating  the  practice  for  the  benefit  of  those  members  of  the 
company  who  shall  be  in  the  organization  when  the  succeeding  half 
centuries  are  reached. 

The  box  contained  many  letters,  pamphlets,  badges  and  old  news- 
papers, and  after  these  had  been  exhibited  to  the  members,  the  box 
was  sealed  for  another  half -century. 

Mayor  Curley  placed  a  letter  in  the  box  addressed  to  "The  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  1980."  The  Mayor's  letter  told  of  Boston's  history  in  progress, 
mentioned  the  Tercentenary,  the  city's  schools,  wealth,  and  culture. 
In  reading  the  letter  to  the  assembly  before  placing  it  in  the  box  the 
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Mayor  expressed  the  hope  that  the  career  of  the  mayor  of  1980  would 
not  be  as  tempestuous  as  has  been  his. 

Other  new  contents  of  the  box,  which  was  sealed  at  the  dinner  and 
ceremony,  was  a  letter  from  Governor  Allen  to  the  governor  of  1980; 
also  letters  from  Maj.  James  W.  H.  Myrick,  commander  from  1929  to 
1930,  Captain  Cummings,  and  schoolboys'  addresses  to  boys  as  yet  not 
born.  There  also  were  articles  concerning  the  present  Tercentenary 
as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  present  rules  and  regulations  of  the  Ancients. 
Twenty-seven  papers  on  various  subjects  which  were  seen  at  the  dinner 
were  returned  again  to  the  box  to  be  read  again  on  September  17,  1980. 

Among  those  at  the  head  table  were  Captain  Cummings,  Captain 
Fottler,  William  B.  Snow  and  Patrick  T.  Campbell,  assistant  super- 
intendents of  schools,  Past  Commanders  Norman  I.  Adams,  Capt. 
Harry  Cormerais,  Capt.  James  D.  Coady,  Capt.  L.  G.  H.  Palmer,  chair- 
man of  the  arrangements  committee,  and  former  Mayor  Lee  of  Kidder- 
minster, England,  with  members  of  his  party,  who  are  in  this  country  with 
the  Worcester,  England,  soccer  team,  now  playing  at  Worcester. 
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CIVIC  BANQUET 
Thursday,  September  18 


With  the  parade  and  other  public  entertainments  and  displays  con- 
cluded and  their  majestic  impressiveness  indelibly  stamped  into  the 
minds  of  those  who  shared  in  them  as  spectators,  guests  or  as  participants, 
a  great  gathering  of  distinguished  citizens  responded  to  the  invitation 
of  Mayor  Curley  to  attend,  on  Thursday  evening,  September  18,  in  the 
ball  room  of  the  Copley-Plaza,  a  banquet  in  honor  of  the  notable  visitors 
and  it  was  after  midnight  before  the  affair  ended. 

At  the  banquet  board  sat  five  hundred  of  the  city's  leading  citizens, 
giving  a  brilliance  to  the  event  exceeded  by  none  other  in  the  city's  history. 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley  presided,  and  seated  with  him  at  the  head 
table  were  His  Worship,  Hon.  Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England; 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Arthur  Bailey,  Deputy  Mayoress  of  Boston,  England;  Hon. 
E.  Arthur  Bailey,  Deputy  Mayor  of  Boston,  England;  Hon.  John  Jackson 
Walsh,  chairman  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary  Council;  Hon. 
John  S.  Fisher,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  Roy  C.  Young,  Governor 
of  Federal  Reserve  Bank;  Miss  Mary  Curley;  Maj.  Gen.  Hugh  Havelock 
McLean,  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Brunswick;  Justice  Oswald  S. 
Crockett  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  Brunswick;  Hon.  Frederic  W. 
Cook,  Secretary  of  State  of  Massachusetts;  James  M.  Curley,  Jr.;  Mrs. 
Frederic  W.  Cook;  Rear  Admiral  Louis  M.  Nulton,  U.  S.  N.;  Lieut.  Col. 
George  W.  Cocheu,  U.  S.  A.,  First  Corps  Army  Area;  Hon.  E.  George 
Eddy,  M.  B.  E.,  J.  P.,  Deputy  Mayor,  Kidderminster,  England;  Hon. 
Councilor  James  Tait  of  Boston,  England;  Lieut.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan; 
Dr.  Charles  Taylor  Compton,  President  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology;  Charles  K.  Howard,  Canadian  National  Railways;  Judge 
Daniel  T.  O'Connell;  H.  P.  Jones,  Sturbridge,  England;  Col.  Percy  A. 
Guthrie,  chairman  of  the  reception  committee  to  Hon.  Reuben  Salter; 
Capt.  Alvin  C.  Howes,  State  Department  Commander,  G.  A.  R.;  Col. 
William  J.  Keville,  United  States  Marshal;  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam; 
Hon.  Jabez  Holland  Mountain,  City  Councilor,  Boston,  England; 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  Boston  Traffic  Commissioner;  Allan  Forbes,  presi- 
dent of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Restoration  of  St.  Botolph's 
Cathedral,  Boston,  England;  Judge  Thomas  H.  Dowd  and  Mrs.  Dowd; 
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Hon.  Guy  W.  Cox,  vice  president  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company;  Hon.  J.  C.  Joseph  Flamand,  Honorary  Consul  of  France, 
and  Mrs.  Flamand;  Judge  Frederick  J.  MacLeod;  Mrs.  Esther  Andrews, 
member  of  the  Executive  Council  of  Massachusetts;  Commendatore 
Giovanni  Maria  Pio  Margotti;  Hon.  William  G.  Lynch,  President  of 
Boston  City  Council;  Congressman  John  W.  McCormack  and  Mrs. 
McCormack;  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie  and  Ex-Gov.  Eugene  N.  Foss. 

The  feasting  ended,  Mayor  Curley  introduced  Thomas  J.  A.  John^ 
son,  the  official  greeter  for  Boston,  who  read  the  following  address  which 
the  Mayor  had  planned  to  deliver.  An  invitation  extended  by  the 
American  Legion  to  participate  in  a  national  broadcast  from  Faneuil 
Hall  necessitated  the  absence  of  the  Mayor  for  a  short  time. 

Your  Worship,  Your  Honors,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen: 

Boston  in  New  England  during  the  last  few  days,  cele- 
brating with  fine  piety  the  glories  of  New  England  as  exhibited 
from  the  year  1630  to  the  year  1930  has  been  honored  by  your 
gracious  presence.  Recognizing  its  obligation  to  the  old  Boston 
beyond  seas  for  the  gift  of  its  name,  if  for  no  other  reason,  New 
Boston  welcomes  you  tonight  to  participate  in  these  festivities. 
You  have  captured  the  hearts  of  all  of  us  by  your  gracious 
presence  and  by  the  kindly  sympathy  which  on  every  occasion 
you  have  brought  to  the  spirit  which  has  prompted  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  settlement  of  Boston.  This  event  was  due  in  large 
measure  to  the  impulse  to  freedom  beating  in  the  hearts  of 
our  forbears  in  old  England,  protesting  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
king  who  had  an  utter  abhorrence  for  the  grand  principles  of 
popular  liberty  expressed  later  by  the  author  of  the  immortal 
Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776,  that  government  of  the 
people  depends  on  the  consent  of  the  governed.  The  king 
granted  the  charter  to  Winthrop  and  his  associates.  They 
were  permitted  by  its  provisions  to  extend  its  kindly  influence 
to  others  in  case  the  immediate  grantees  saw  fit  so  to  do.  These, 
remembering  well  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  them  in  their 
native  land,  learning  generosity  out  of  the  illiberality  from 
which  they  themselves  had  suffered,  dedicated  the  principles 
of  the  great  charter  to  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  any 
fleeing  from  persecution  to  America  and  particularly  to  New 
England. 
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I  have  often  in  the  study  of  the  transition  from  the  govern- 
ment under  the  divine  right  of  kings  to  popular  government 
marveled  at  the  definition  of  liberty  which  Winthrop  gave  in 
the  year  1645  at  the  time  when  he  was  brought  to  trial  before 
the  court.  In  its  deepest  implications  and  in  its  sublime  form 
it  is  worthy  of  the  great  Puritan  John  Milton  whose  discussion 
of  liberty  is  in  all  its  phases  known  and  admired  the  world  over. 
It  is  worthy  too  of  a  still  later  Fmglishman  who  almost  in  our 
own  day  seeking  to  revive  the  Milton  definition  and  to  remind 
mankind  that  without  the  aspirations  to  liberty  man  rises  no 
higher  than  the  brute.  That  without  liberty, —  and  by  liberty 
I  do  not  mean  a  license  to  do  whatever  man  wills,  but  a  willing- 
ness to  do  the  will  of  God  and  to  accommodate  our  lives  daily 
to  that  will,—  -  man  can  make  no  real  progress;  that  the  march 
of  civilization  will  be  stayed  and  that  liberty  is  only  a  hollow 
mockery  unless  it  is  enlightened  by  law.  Thus  speaks  John 
Stuart  Mill,  philosopher,  profound  scholar,  most  learned  econ- 
omist, reproducing  in  his  generation  the  views  of  his  father  James 
Mill,  whose  views  of  liberty  could  not  be  separated  from  an 
insistent  obedience  to  authority  and  to  law. 

Winthrop  says,  "The  other  kind  of  liberty  I  call  civil  or 
federal,  it  may  also  be  termed  moral,  in  reference  to  the  covenant 
between  God  and  man,  in  the  moral  law,  and  the  politic  covenants 
and  constitutions,  amongst  men  themselves.  This  liberty  is 
the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  cannot  subsist  with- 
out it;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that  only  which  is  good,  just,  and 
honest." 

I  believe  in  the  persistence  of  family  stocks,  in  a  democracy. 
We  here  in  the  City  of  Boston,  which  tonight  you  may  justly 
claim  as  your  own,  cherish  with  fond  reverence  the  names  of 
the  pioneers,  names  which  remain  a  precious  inheritance  to  us 
even  unto  this  day.  Among  them  none  is  more  honorable  than 
the  name  of  Winthrop.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  whose  name  is 
better  known  than  that  of  any  other  except  that  of  John  Win- 
throp, was  a  United  States  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  long 
before  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  became  a  billionaires' 
club.  This  Winthrop  yielded  to  none  of  his  fellow  members, 
in  family  pride,  deep  learning,  research  in  history  and  in  politics, 
high    intellectuality    and    superb    citizenship.     His    Fourth    of 
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July  oration,  delivered  in  the  City  of  Boston,  July  4th,  1876, 
our  centennial  year,  is  read  today  with  the  same  zest  and  interest 
as  it  would  be  read  if  it  were  delivered  on  this  very  day,  because 
it  represents  a  definition  of  principles  so  abiding  for  the  gov- 
ernance, so  universal,  and  so  all  pervasive  as  to  take  on  an 
eternal  application.  This  oration  takes  its  place  by  the  side  of 
that  of  Charles  Sumner,  delivered  on  like  occasion  in  the  year 
1842,  which  the  scholar  calls  by  the  name  of  "  The  True  Grandeur 
of  Nations." 

Do  you  realize  what  these  men  of  the  elder  day  in  Massachu- 
setts did  for  posterity?  It  would  seem  as  if  everything  that 
was  necessary  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  principles  to  which 
they  had  consecrated  themselves  occurred  to  them  all  at  once. 
They  first  protested  their  belief  in  a  Supreme  Being,  their 
dependence  in  a  God  almighty  and  a  hope  of  happiness  not 
only  here  but  in  hereafter.  They  knew  that  which  distinguished 
man  from  the  brute  was  mind,  and  in  the  wilderness  they  set 
up  in  1635  the  first  free  public  school  in  America.  Then  peering 
into  the  future  and  not  forgetting  the  lessons  of  the  past  they 
saw  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  preservation  of  peace, 
and  organized  seven  years  after  the  settlement  a  military 
company,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  the  Indians,  and  to  show  their  confidence 
that  the  best  way  to  assure  peace  was  to  prepare  for  war, 
views  taken  more  than  one  hundred  years  later  by  Washington. 

The  seventeenth  century  was  marked  for  the  new  settle- 
ment by  heartbreaks.  Yet  the  spirit  of  the  founders  was  kept 
alive.  The  recalcitrant  governments  beyond  seas  would  give 
the  colonies  no  peace,  but  the  latter  were  firm  in  their  insistence 
upon  the  liberties  which  through  misery  and  privation  they 
had  with  so  much  difficulty  earned.  They  felt  that  the  liberty 
which  they  enjoyed  was  a  God-given  thing,  and  when  the  hour 
seemed  darkest  they  still  maintained  their  faith  and  appealed 
from  men  who  would  make  them  slaves  to  God  who  made 
them  men.  I  am  not  discouraged  by  the  outbreaks  which 
occur  today  all  over  the  world.  These  have  taken  place  ever 
since  man  became  man.  The  onslaught  upon  the  liberties  of 
the  colonies  in  America  during  the  same  periods  of  history 
found  their  counterpart  in  the  Old  World.  The  only  difference 
in  the  result  being  that  here  in  America  was  a  wider  scope  for 
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man's  activities,  a  clearer  air  to  breathe,  an  emancipation 
from  the  atmosphere  of  royalties,  which  not  only  reigned  but 
ruled. 

I  must  not  weary  you  with  the  story  of  the  American 
struggle  for  liberty  which  found  its  heart  centre  and  spur  in 
what  has  been  called  "  Rebellious  Boston."  Boston  fought  only 
for  an  accentuation  of  the  liberties  granted  to  Winthrop  in 
1630,  and  did  it  through  the  medium  of  the  town  meeting  — 
that  glory  of  government  which  admitted  the  equality  of  all 
men  before  the  law,  and  permitted  each  man  to  ask  for  redress  of 
grievances  from  his  fellowman.  The  Stamp  Act  of  1765,  the  Bos- 
ton Port  Bill  of  1774  were  serious  irritants,  but  the  attitude 
of  Boston  towards  these  measures  could  not  have  been  different 
unless  the  fathers  of  the  later  eighteenth  century  had  become 
craven  and  recreant  to  the  forefathers  and  had  given  notice  to 
the  world  that  the  light  of  liberty  had  disappeared  here.  This 
light  of  liberty  has  never  been  extinguished,  and  under  God 
will  endure  as  a  beacon  in  Boston  till  the  end  of  time.  I  believe 
I  have  said  enough  about  the  Boston  spirit.  I  am  sure  I  have 
paid  sufficient  tribute  to  its  source. 

I  know  you  will  tell  me  that  I  have  expressed  to  the  full 
the  gratitude  which  the  new  country  owes  to  the  old.  I  have 
read,  sir,  that  you,  thoroughly  conversant  with  the  old  city 
by  the  Witham  and  master  of  every  detail  of  its  management, 
have  expressed  some  concern  over  the  fact  that  what  was  at 
one  time  a  large  and  flourishing  commercial  city  has  in  the 
course  of  time  taken  a  less  conspicuous  position  in  the  world 
of  commerce  and  industry.  Let  me  ask  you  a  simple  question. 
When  your  city  was  in  the  heyday  of  her  prosperity,  when  she 
was  what  was  called  a  great  city,  was  she  a  better  city  than 
she  is  today,  and  did  she  hold  within  her  corporate  limits  a 
happier,  a  more  successful,  a  more  prosperous  people  than  those 
which  enjoy  your  magistracy  today?  I  doubt  it  very  much. 
Bigness  is  not  necessarily  greatness,  and  this  brings  me  to  a 
very  important  point.  If  you  consult  the  census  tables  you 
will  learn  and  you  will  feel  that  the  information  that  comes 
to  you  is  correct  that  Boston  is  a  city  of  783,000  inhabitants, 
and  that  it  is  ninth  in  population  of  the  great  cities  of  the 
country.  You  will  not  learn,  however,  that  in  density  of 
population  it  is  second  only  to   New  York,   that  these  cities 
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are  credited  with  the  populations  which  they  have  today  simply 
because  they  have  grown  through  annexation  and  additions  of 
territory  in  other  forms,  while  Boston  is  credited  only  with 
the  population  which  she  harbors  within  her  old  corporate  limits. 

Within  an  area  of  fifteen  miles  from  the  State  House  there 
is  a  population  of  more  than  two  million  in  forty-three  cities 
and  towns,  and  if  these  were  consolidated  by  legislative  enact- 
ment, not  necessarily  in  the  form  of  annexation  but  perhaps 
by  a  form  resembling  the  boroughs  under  your  London  County 
Council,  Boston  would  take  the  place  among  the  sisterhood  of 
cities  now  occupied  by  Philadelphia,  and  become  next  after 
New  York  and  Chicago,  the  third  city  in  population  in  the 
United  States.  In  passenger  service  to  the  Old  World,  Boston 
is  the  second  port  in  the  country  and  within  two  or  three  years 
will  have  the  finest  and  largest  airport  in  the  world. 

I  must  not  take  your  time  in  giving  statistics  about  the 
moneys  invested  in  capital  in  our  businesses.  It  will  weary 
you  were  I  to  tell  you  of  the  value  of  the  merchandise  manu- 
factured here  and  the  number  of  hands  engaged  in  useful  toil 
contributing  to  the  happiness  of  scores  of  thousands,  nay, 
hundreds   of   thousands   of   men,    women   and   children. 

A  few  nights  ago,  as  Mayor  of  the  city,  I  was  privileged  to 
receive  from  your  hands,  sir,  a  memorial  from  Old  Boston  to 
New  Boston.  I  was  almost  overcome  by  the  thoughtfulness, 
the  kindliness  which  prompted  you  to  make  this  gift,  and  I 
have  been  commissioned  by  my  fellow  citizens  to  reciprocate 
this  kindness.  I  now  have  the  extreme  pleasure  -  -  indeed  I 
was  never  more  proud  than  1  am  now  —  to  present  to  you,  a 
mayor  of  old  Boston,  a  gift  in  like  kind,  which  I  am  sure  you 
and  those  who  come  after  you  will  treasure  as  they  should  be 
treasured,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  heart,  until  the  two 
Bostons  shall  have  passed  away  in  a  common  extinguishment  of 
all  things  passing,  and  those  who  were  for  ages  and  ages  their 
inhabitants  become  merged  in  one  symphony  of  the  spirit. 

We  have  enjoyed  your  visit  and  those  of  the  other  guests 
who  have  done  us  the  honor  to  come  here  more  than  we  can 
tell,  but  we  know  that  you  and  they  and  we  have  our  several 
daily  tasks  assigned  us  by  those  whom  we  are  serving.  We 
beg  to  assure  you  all  that  the  only  sincere  regret  which  we  are 
experiencing  from  this  all  too  short  visit  is  that  which  we  feel 
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in  saying  to  you  "Farewell."     The  daughter  in  America  sends 
heartfelt  greetings  to  mother  Boston  in  England. 

Councilor  J.  H.  Mountain,  when  introduced,  spoke  briefly 
as  follows: 

I  was  particularly  interested  to  hear  His  Honor,  Mayor 
Curley,  give  what  to  me  had  hitherto  been  an  unknown  attribute 
regarding  the  character  of  your  illustrious  townsman  and 
fellow  citizen,  Benjamin  Franklin. 

He  seems  in  some  degree  to  have  merited  that  descrip- 
tion generally  applied  to  our  own  beloved  Lord  Byron,  as  the 
immortal  lover.  Well,  believe  me,  I  shall  return  home  to 
England  an  immortal  lover.  The  reception  you  have  given  us, 
the  kindly  way  in  which  we  have  been  received  on  every  hand, 
and  the  hospitality  you  have  heaped  upon  us,  by  men,  women 
and  even  your  little  children,  will  make  us  love  you  and  your 
country  forever. 

I  shall  ever  be  thankful  to  a  Divine  Providence  that  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  to  share  and  to  witness  that  wonderful 
parade  of  yesterday,  and  to  have  seen  the  sights  and  splendor 
of  your  great  city.  Many  famous  men  of  your  beloved  land 
were  the  idols  of  my  youth, —  Longfellow,  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
Wendell  Phillips,  Holmes  and  Whittier.  I  shall  now  add 
another, —  your  Mayor,  Air.  Curley, —  a  truly  remarkable 
and  kindly  man.  I  thank  you,  one  and  all,  for  your  great 
kindness,  which  will  never  be  forgotten." 

Among  others  introduced  were  Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam,  who 
gave  more  than  any  other  Bostonian  to  aid  the  celebration;  Allan  Forbes, 
who  raised  $50,000  to  rebuild  St.  Botolph,  in  Old  Boston,  and  Lieut. 
Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan,  chief  marshal  of  the  great  parade. 

When  Mayor  Curley  returned  from  the  radio  broadcasting  engage- 
ment at  Faneuil  Hall,  he  again  assumed  the  role  of  presiding  officer. 
With  matchless  eloquence,  Councilor  Tait,  when  introduced,  said: 
I  rise  in  response  to  the  introduction  to  endorse  the  remarks 

of  the  speakers  who  have  voiced  their  thanks  for  the  hospitality 

displayed. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of  publicly  thanking 

Mr.  Allan  Forbes  and  his  splendid  army  of  workers,  also  those 

who  have  contributed  towards  the  fund  for  the  restoration  of 
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St.  Botolph's  Church  tower  in  Old  Boston,  of  which  we  are  all 
so  proud.  The  raising  of  such  a  magnificent  sum  of  over 
$50,000  by  the  friends  on  this  side  is  only  further  evidence  of 
the  ties  that  bind  us  so  closely  together,  and  to  one  and  all, 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  Restoration  Committee,  I  want  to  say 
" Thank  you." 

The  references  to  your  worthy  Mayor  Curley  are  more 
than  deserved.  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the  greatest  diplomats  I 
have  met.  I  venture  to  say  if  he  had  been  in  evidence  fifty  years 
ago  Great  Britain  might  have  been  spared  a  great  deal  of  trouble 
and  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  Irish  problem  considerably 
lightened.     He  is  a  great  man. 

Our  visit  will  long  be  remembered  not  only  on  account  of 
what  we  have  seen  but  for  the  extent  of  the  lavish  hospitality 
expended  upon  us.  In  the  days  to  come  when  feelings  of 
despondency  arise  and  when  business  worries  make  life  appear 
hard,  we  shall  cast  our  minds  back  to  this  wonderful  week, 
whose  happy  memories  will  serve  to  dispel  all  depression. 

In  witnessing  this  afternoon's  ceremony,  dedicating  the 
memorial  to  the  Founders,  one's  mind  was  carried  back  to  the 
time  when  these  pioneers  blazed  the  trail  to  found  this  colony, 
and  their  loyalty  and  trust  in  face  of  terrific  hardships  recalled 
to   my  mind  the  prayer  contained  in  the  lines: 

They  climbed  the  dizzy  steeps  to  heaven, 

Through  peril,  toil  and  pain, 
0  God,  to  us  may  grace  be  given 

To  follow  in  their  train. 

We  felt  that  England  was  responsible  in  some  degree  for  the 
founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  A  speaker  stated  at 
that  memorable  ceremony  that  at  one  time  "  England  flamed 
the  whip  of  desire  over  our  heads."  The  only  " whip  of  desire" 
we  flame  today  is  the  desire  for  a  closer  understanding  and  a 
closer  union  between  the  two  English  speaking  nations. 

We  in  England  are  party  to  the  League  of  Nations,  whose 
high  aims  and  ideals  no  one  can  for  a  moment  doubt,  and  whose 
work  in  the  past  is  to  be  commended,  but  apart  altogether 
from  the  League  of  Nations,  I  feel  that  if  the  great  United  States 
of  America  and  Great  Britain  thoroughly  understood  each 
other  and  visited  each  other's  country  more  frequently,  this 
would  go  far  towards  securing  the  peace  of  the  world. 
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We  are  bound  by  a  kindred  tongue;  still  stronger  are  we 
bound  by  our  association  in  the  latter  phase  of  the  Great  War, 
and  these  bonds  were  indelibly  sealed  by  the  sacrifice  of  blood 
on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  I  say  such  hallowed  associations 
and  ties  should  cement  the  two  English  speaking  peoples  to- 
gether in  the  common  cause  of  humanity,  peace  and  brotherhood 
for  all  time. 

His  Worship,  Mayor  Reuben  Salter,  spoke  as  follows: 

I  feel  almost  overwhelmed  by  the  reception  I  have  received 
from  the  cream  and  quality  of  this  great  city.  Surrounded 
by  greatness,  and  all  that  contributes  to  the  life  of  this  centre, 
I  feel  somewhat  unable  to  speak  as  I  would  wish,  and  voice 
my  feelings  to  you  as  I  would  desire. 

The  previous  speakers  have  told  you  of  the  overwhelming 
welcome  we  have  received  at  your  hands.  When  our  friend, 
Mr.  Guthrie,  met  us  at  Quebec  we  were  conducted  to  this 
city  and  met  by  an  army  of  men  with  cameras,  who  took  our 
photographs,  which  some  of  us  have  been  unable  to  recognize 
in  the  newspapers. 

On  many  occasions  we  have  been  confronted  with  this 
gallery  right  and  left,  and  many  newspaper  reporters  have  been 
on  my  right  and  left  hand,  and  have  even  invaded  my  bedroom, 
and  you  can  understand  the  condition  of  the  little  old  Mayor 
of  Boston  on  this  most  auspicious  occasion.  I  wish  I  could  really 
voice  the  sincere  feelings  we  all  have  towards  you  in  this  great 
city. 

Your  reception  to  us  has  been  a  magnificent  one,  and 
you  have  lavished  all  you  possibly  could  upon  our  heads,  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  we  shall  go  back  to  the  little  old  town 
and  tell  them  of  all  the  things  we  have  seen  and  heard  while 
on  our  visit. 

The  mother  came  to  see  the  daughter,  and  I  am  delighted 
to  see  the  importance  that  you  have  grown  to,  and  the  standing 
you  have  attained  in  this  great  nation.  We  at  home  are  all 
proud.  Why,  when  it  became  known  in  Old  Boston  who  were 
to  be  the  deputation  we  were  the  most  envied  persons.  Now 
can  you  imagine  the  feelings  of  a  little  Mayor  from  a  pro- 
vincial town  in  old  England  being  in  the  limelight,  speaking 
on  the  microphone  all  over  this  great  continent,  and  even  to 
the  British  Isles.     One  feels  almost  lifted  up  with  pride. 
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The  chairman  has  referred  to  the  history  of  my  old  town. 
The  history  goes  back  to  over  one  thousand  years,  and  Boston 
was  a  very  flourishing  centre  before  Columbus  discovered 
America.  It  was  so  important  a  town  that  the  King  sent 
to  buy  his  wine  and  everything  they  wanted,  and  the  purchases 
were  so  great  that  dungeons  were  built  in  the  town  to  store 
the  numerous  quantities  of  wine.  Old  Boston  was  the  centre 
of  the  trading  between  the  continent,  and  for  over  seven  cen- 
turies we  were  the  most  important  trading  town  in  the  country. 
Those  days  have  gone  by.  We  have  slipped  from  the  heights 
and  have  become  a  town  of  twenty-two  thousand  inhabitants. 

Your  Mayor  has  mentioned  that  our  greatness  arose 
from  the  monasteries  that  were  established  in  Old  Boston. 
We  had  Greyfriars,  Shodfriars,  and  three  or  four  other  old 
orders  of  that  kind,  and  at  that  time  Old  Boston  was  surrounded 
by  walls.  There  were  five  gates  in  the  city.  We  commemorate 
some  of  these  gates  in  the  names  of  some  of  our  streets  even 
now.  There  is  the  Bargate  (where  the  Deputy  Mayor  has 
his  business),  Wormgate,  a  corruption  of  the  Witham;  there  is 
St.  John's  Gate,  and  Westgate,  the  street  in  which  I  am  living, 
and  in  which  I  was  born.  Now  we  rejoice  in  the  prominence 
of  Old  Boston  in  years  gone  by,  and  we  remember  distinctly 
events  that  happened  three  hundred  years  ago. 

Out  of  evil  has  come  great  good,  and  old  Mother  Boston 
is  proud  of  the  men  who  left  her  shores  and  helped  to  found 
this  great  state,  and  these  wonderful  people  in  this  American 
continent.  A  great  many  persons  have  left  Old  Boston,  some 
of  them  notabilities  in  the  early  Puritan  movement,  and  we 
are  proud  to  associate  ourselves  with  these  distinguished  men 
and  women.  And  now  we  are  celebrating  here  the  300th 
anniversary,  and  we  do  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  be  present 
on  this  occasion.  Councilor  Tait  and  Councilor  Mountain 
have  expressed  their  feelings  with  regard  to  the  wonderful 
procession  we  have  witnessed.  I  have  seen  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Show  in  London,  and  we  in  the  old  country  have  thought  that 
a  wonderful  arrangement  and  procession,  but  one  can  frankly 
say  the  Lord  Mayor's  Show,  with  all  its  magnificence,  cannot 
equal  what  we  witnessed  yesterday  in  this  new  City  of  Boston. 
I  had  the  honor  to  stand  alongside  your  Mayor.  I  stuck  it 
out  longer  than  he  did,  as  he  took  the  opportunity  to  sit  down 
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occasionally.  The  Mayor  of  Boston  nearly  carried  the  thing- 
through  from  beginning  to  end,  so  that  there  is  a  little  virility 
left  in  the  old  mother  yet. 

I  think  the  old  Boston  and  the  new  have  only  one  thing 
in  common  —  that  is,  the  best  code  of  Government  that  will 
bring  out  the  best  in  the  people  of  both  nations.  We  in  our 
country  have  been  experimenting  now  for  centuries,  and  we 
have  made  many  blunders.  We  made  a  blunder  over  dealing 
with  the  United  States  more  than  once.  We  made  blunders 
in  acquiring  some  of  our  colonies,  and  I  find  the  less  said  about 
that  the  better,  but  we  have  had,  somehow  or  another,  the 
genius  for  government.  That  is  why  we  have  held  our  colonies 
and  are  today  the  greatest  Empire  in  the  world. 

Now  in  my  own  town  we  have  a  very  high  spirit  of  local 
administration.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  old  town.  My  coun- 
cilors are  very  loyal.  Politics  are  rarely  introduced  in  our 
local  administration.  We  fight  our  elections  as  Liberals, 
Conservatives  and  Labor.  These  are  the  three  distinct  parties 
in  the  old  country,  but  locally  when  the  election  is  over  politics 
are  entirely  forgotten,  and  not  once  during  my  year  of  office 
has  there  been  any  collision.  We  work  together  to  manage 
the  town  as  we  think  on  the  best  lines,  and  really  our  local 
government  is  no  more  or  less  than  the  management  of  a  very 
large  business,  and  we  enter  into  our  work  with  that  spirit. 

Now,  nationally,  the  same  thing  applies.  We  have  the 
same  three  parties  fighting  in  the  nation.  The  Liberal  party 
at  one  time  was  the  foremost  party  in  the  State,  but  the  Labor 
party  has  now  come  into  being,  and  now  we  have  a  Labor 
Government,  and  the  Liberal  party  has  dwindled  to  a  very  small 
number,  and  I  know  that  Mayor  Curley  will  be  proud  when  I 
say  this  —  that  Labor  will  eventually  wipe  out  the  Liberal 
party.  We  find  that  the  two-party  system  meets  our  needs 
better  than  the  three,  and  the  Labor  party  has  been  phenomenal 
in  its  rapid  growth.  The  Conservative  party  is,  what  they 
claim  to  be,  the  old  constitutional  party,  and  say  that  things 
should  remain  as  they  are,  and  the  rich  and  well-to-do  should 
always  boss  the  show\  Now  with  all  our  parties  we  are  fair, 
and  we  never  sling  mud,  like  you  do  in  America.  Nothing- 
applies  personally  to  what  I  am  saying,  and  if  many  of  the 
things  that  are  said  in  your  American  elections  were  said  by 
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our  politicians,  and  they  had  to  be  proved,  these  men  would  be 
damned  for  all  time  in  English  political  life.  You  have  a  lot  to 
learn  from  the  old  country  yet. 

We  have  a  monarchy,  as  you  know,  and  King  George  is  our 
sovereign.  I  have  never  been  an  out-and-out  enthusiast  of 
the  monarchy.  In  my  early  days  I  was  a  bit  of  a  revolutionist, 
but  I  have  now  got  a  little  more  sense,  and  I  have  learned  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  figure-head  in  all  our  national  life. 
We  admire  the  King,  not  for  his  autocracy,  but  for  his  common 
sense  in  dealing  with  our  national  affairs.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons is  supreme  in  our  national  life,  and  what  they  say  goes. 
Now  the  King  has  no  authority  to  abrogate  any  action  carried 
by  the  House  of  Commons  or  the  House  of  Lords.  He  can 
advise  his  Ministers  if  the  occasion  demands,  but  the  King 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  people  to  govern  themselves,  and 
because  of  his  wisdom  and  common. sense  the  King  is  loved 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  That  applies  to 
our  colonies.     We  have  given  them  self-government. 

Now  I  am  proud  of  belonging  to  my  old  country.  We 
love  our  traditions.  We  love  our  old  ways,  and  you  know  tradi- 
tion counts  among  nations  even  as  tradition  counts  among 
individuals.  We  try  to  live  up  to  these  traditions  and  feel 
as  one  of  the  leading  nations  of  the  world.  Now  the  feeling 
is  that  Brother  Jonathan  is  having  a  look  in,  and  now  I  have 
been  to  see  what  he  is  like  I  congratulate  you  on  the  strides 
you  have  made  in  this  wonderful  country.  Why,  even  this 
City  of  Boston  will  open  the  eyes  of  any  Englishman. 

We  have  seen  things  and  noticed  all  with  pride,  and  joy 
and  gratitude.  We  do  not  envy  you,  we  desire  to  wish  you 
every  good  will.  We  are  tied  together  by  race  and  religion. 
Why  should  we  ever  part?  You  were  cradled  in  old  Mother 
Boston,  and  we  want  you  and  us  to  be  joined  together  in  ties 
that  shall  keep  us  in  the  forefront  of  nations,  and  be  a  light 
and  joy  to  all  succeeding  generations. 

I  want  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  personally  for  the  kind- 
ness you  have  shown  to  myself  and  my  colleagues.  It  has 
been  a  real  joy  and  pleasure  to  meet  you.  Mr.  Curley  and  his 
family  have  been  kindness  personified  to  us  all,  and  I  want  to 
thank  them  here.  I  want  to  thank  the  Mayor  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  handsome  cup.  This  is  not  the  only  gift  I  have 
received.     Others  have  presented  to  me  beautiful  things  that 
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I  shall  take  home  and  treasure.  The  bronze  plaque  I  propose 
to  give  to  my  City  Council.  It  will  be  a  memorial  to  the 
kindness  you  have  shown  to  the  delegates  of  the  City  Council. 
This  cup  will  be  on  my  sideboard  at  home.  My  daughters 
are  shortly  going  to  get  married,  but  I  will  see  that  they  do 
not  "pinch"  them  at  any  rate.  My  family  and  myself  will 
always  cherish  these  presents  you  have  made  to  us. 

I  would  like  to  tell  you  a  lot  about  the  old  town.  I  could 
take  over  a  week,  and  then  not  complete  the  picture,  but  I 
think  I  have  said  sufficient  to  show  our  gratitude.  I  hope  our 
coming  will  be  the  means  of  binding  us  closely  together.  We 
have  many  visitors  to  Boston,  England,  but  we  are  the  first 
delegation  that  has  been  asked  to  come  here  during  the  last 
300  years.  Well,  it  has  been  worth  all  the  journey  across 
the  seas,  and  the  little  inconvenience  we  have  been  put  to, 
and  I  want  to  thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues  and  myself 
for  the  welcome  you  have  given  us,  and  I  want  to  say  "  Thank 
you,  thank  you." 

I  conclude  with  a  Lincolnshire  toast.  "  Here's  to  our- 
selves, all  of  us;  may  we  never  want  for  nowt',  none  of  us,  nor 
me  nayther." 

Mayor  Curley  replied  most  graciously,  and  then  presented  to  His 
Worship  for  his  wife,  who  was  kept  in  Old  Boston  by  illness,  an  Irish 
silver  swan  set,  consisting  of  a  vase  and  two  candle  holders.  They 
were  presented  in  the  name  of  the  City  of  Boston,  "by  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  to  His  Worship,  Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  England." 

The  set  is  the  product  of  a  firm  of  Boston  silversmiths,  specializing 
in  the  reproduction  of  ancient  Irish  silver.  The  silversmith  work 
in  ancient  days  in  Ireland  was  one  of  the  most  highly  developed  arts, 
and  notwithstanding  the  passing  of  more  than  a  thousand  years,  no 
individual  in  the  world  to  the  present,  not  even  Benvenuto  Cellini,  has 
produced  anything  so  beautiful,  artistic  and  chaste  in  conception  as 
the  chalice  of  Ardach.  The  silver  swan  set  is  a  reproduction  of  the 
work  of  the  Irish  silversmiths  of  the  ninth  century. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Bailey  was  presented  as  "this  charming  and  gracious 
lady,  the  Deputy  Mayoress  of  Old  Boston,"  and  she  spoke  briefly, 
in  a  very  happy  style,  as  follows: 

Mayor  Curley  and  friends,  I  thank  you  very  much  indeed  for 
the  lovely  flowers  you  have  presented  to  me.  I  am  not  making 
a  speech,  but  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  conveying 
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greetings  from  the  women  of  Old  Boston  across  the  sea  to  the 
women  of  New  Boston.  It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  be  with 
you  tonight,  and  I  cannot  express  my  thanks  for  the  wonderful 
welcome  and  time  you  have  given  us  since  we  landed.  I  should 
like  to  thank  you,  Mr.  Mayor,  and  especially  the  gentleman 
you  have  deputed  to  look  after  us,  and  I  shall  return  home 
with  happy  recollections  of  our  visit  here. 

The  Deputy  Mayor,    Councilor  A.   E.   Bailey,   was  presented 
and  said: 

Your  Honor  Mayor  Curley,  Distinguished  Guests,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen : 

If  I  were  addressing  a  meeting  at  home  I  should  have  said 
" friends,"  and  when  I  see  before  me  the  two  national  flags,  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  the  Union  Jack,  hanging  side  by  side,  I 
think  I  may  safely  say  that  here  tonight.  This  afternoon  it 
was  our  good  fortune  to  be  entertained  on  the  magnificent 
yacht  of  Mr.  Johnson  and  taken  for  a  sail  on  the  Atlantic,  and 
when  I  pointed  out  to  my  wife  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  at 
the  mast  head,  I  asked  her  if  she  realized  that  we  were  aliens. 
She  replied  that  it  seemed  impossible  among  such  friends. 
Well,  that  is  how  I  feel  tonight. 

Nearly  a  year  ago  it  was  my  great  pleasure  and  honor  to 
receive  the  invitation  (during  my  year  of  office)  to  attend  your 
great  festivities.  I  immediately  accepted  it,  not  knowing 
who  the  fortunate  man  would  be  as  my  successor.  You  see 
that  fortunate  man  here  today  in  the  person  of  Mayor  Salter. 
When  our  City  Council  chose  me  as  one  of  the  delegates  to 
accompany  him  I  can  assure  you  I  felt  very  highly  honored. 

Tonight  I  feel  a  very  proud  man  in  having  the  opportunity 
of  addressing  so  distinguished  a  gathering,  especially  as  I  am 
a  native  of  Old  Boston,  and  my  forefathers  for  several  genera- 
tions before  me.  Probably  they  were  there  when  the  Puritan 
Fathers  set  out  to  establish  this  magnificent  city.  You  have 
already  heard  all  about  Old  Boston  —  from  the  previous  speaker, 
the  Mayor  of  Old  Boston,  so  I  do  not  propose  saying  any  more 
about  that. 

I  am  here  to  learn,  enjoy  and  report.  I  have  already  learned 
many    things.     I     have    enjoyed    everything.     I    shall    report 
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as  much  as  I  can  remember.  It  has  been  said  that  Englishmen 
are  somewhat  undemonstrative.  That  may  be  so  on  the  surface, 
but  I  will  tell  you  what  they  can  do  —  they  can  appreciate, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  we  all  do  most  heartily  appreciate 
your  overwhelming  kindness.  A  great  many  things  have 
impressed  us  during  our  visit  —  but  the  outstanding  impression 
on  me  is  Mayor  Curley. 

It  was  sometime  after  midnight  when  the  meeting  adjourned.  The 
celebration  of  Boston's  Tercentenary  came  to  a  close,  ever  to  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  took  part  as  the  greatest  event  of  its  kind  in  their 
memory. 
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TERCENTENARY  BALL 
Wednesday,  October  17 


Boston's  Tercentenary  ball  is  over.  All  the  pomp  and  glitter  gone, 
ceremonies  concluded,  her  citizens  now  return  to  their  usual  pursuits 
with  a  spirit  of  reflection,  contented  in  their  minds  that  they  have  honored 
well  the  past  and  have  renewed  courage  for  the  future. 

The  final  event  in  the  program,  carried  out  through  the  year,  took 
place  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  17,  when  fifteen  thousand  of 
those  who  make  the  social  life  of  the  city  brilliant,  assembled  in  the 
Boston  Garden  for  a  grand  Colonial  ball.  Nothing  in  the  Colonial 
days,  or  in  the  days  when  pomp  and  splendor  and  gallantry  characterized 
the  Courts  of  the  Louis  of  France,  or  the  gorgeous  entertainments  of 
the  English  nobility  of  the  seventeenth  century,  surpassed  or  even  ap- 
proximated this  event  in  its  assembly  of  beauty,  youth,  and  intellect. 

From  all  walks  of  life  they  assembled,  colorful,  picturesque,  sheerly 
splendid,  and  glittering;  all  eager  to  share  in  this  last  ceremony  of  cele- 
bration, and  to  be  able  to  recall  as  long  as  memory  shall  last  this  300th 
anniversary. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  great  hall  was  filled,  the  boxes  and  loges  crowded 
with  those  who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  the  state  and  even  from  ad- 
joining and  distant  commonwealths  to  share  in  the  event.  Before 
the  general  dancing  began  there  was  a  parade  of  one  hundred  of  Boston's 
most  charming,  beautiful  and  youthful  girls,  each  ambitious  to  be  chosen 
queen  of  the  evening  and  entitled  to  be  called  Miss  Tercentenary.  Also 
there  was  a  drill  by  the  members  of  the  First  Corps  Cadets,  a  drill  by  a 
group  from  the  Boston  Police  Department,  and  a  " Dance  of  all  Nations." 

When  the  hour  for  the  grand  march  came  the  vast  ballroom  floor 
was  ablaze  with  brilliance.  Figures  in  civic  and  business  life  of  the 
city,  others  active  in  the  social  affairs,  many  dressed  in  powdered  wigs 
and  carrying  with  easy  air  staffs  or  swords  as  part  of  the  accoutrements 
of  their  costumes,  consuls  of  foreign  countries,  wearing  their  medals 
of  honor  and  other  insignia,  all  mingled  and  moved  in  and  out  of  the 
milling  crowd.  Representatives  of  twenty-two  nations  shared  in  the 
march. 
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Weaving  in  and  out  among  the  dancers  and  marchers,  as  well  as  at 
the  doors,  a  group  of  the  debutantes  of  the  season  moved,  headed  by 
Miss  Catherine  Little,  selling  flowers  and  programs.  They  were  attired 
in  gowns  of  black,  some  trimmed  with  silver  and  rhinestones. 

Nearly  all  wore  shoulder  bouquets  of  varicolored  roses.  In  the 
group  were  Miss  Nancy  Ayer,  Miss  Helen  Cabot,  Miss  Martha  Dexter, 
Miss  Ann  Donaldson,  Miss  Louise  Farley,  Miss  Harriet  Fuller,  Miss 
Frances  Gardiner,  Miss  Mary  Proctor,  Miss  Barbara  Richardson,  Miss 
Priscilla  Simonds,  Miss  Kitty  Talbot,  Miss  Barbara  Warner,  Miss  Jane 
Brown,  Miss  Susan  Brewer,  Miss  Catherine  Bowden,  Miss  Ruth  Blake, 
Miss  Mary  Illsley,  Miss  Elizabeth  Kemp,  Miss  Grace  Madden,  Miss 
Dorothy  Porter,  and  Miss  Jeanne  Sargent. 

Miss  Louise  Fessenden,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sewall  H.  Fessen- 
den,  headed  the  ladies'  committee  in  charge  of  the  ball. 

The  beauty  contest  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
ball. 

Miss  Gladys  Norkunas  of  119  King  street,  Dorchester,  a  brunette, 
gowned  in  a  red  dress,  was  the  contest  winner.  With  the  title  also 
went  the  honor  of  being  hailed  as  "Miss  Tercentenary." 

The  second  prize  went  to  Miss  Angela  Hinkley  of  5  Hancock  street, 
Everett;  third  prize  to  Miss  Katherine  Plakias  of  25  Harriet  street, 
Brighton;  and  fourth  prize  to  Miss  Ruth  Aronow  of  189  Walnut  street, 
Chelsea. 

Winners  for  costumes  in  the  grand  march,  which  was  led  by  Miss 
Louise  Fessenden,  joint  chairman  of  the  ball  committee,  and  Thomas 
J.  A.  Johnson,  the  City  of  Boston  greeter,  were  headed  by  Miss  Olga 
Monks,  daughter  of  Dr.  George  Monks  of  61  Commonwealth  avenue, 
Back  Bay. 

Miss  Arax  Dinjian  of  Somerville,  wearing  an  Armenian  costume, 
was  given  first  prize  for  those  of  the  racial  groups  who  participated 
in  the  march  of  one  hundred  odd  costumed  dancers. 

Among  the  other  prize  winners  were  John  Monks,  brother  of  Miss 
Monks,  who  was  a  groom  of  1850;  six-year-old  Carol  Elms  of  Cambridge, 
who  was  dressed  as  a  Colonial  child,  and  Miss  Esther  A.  Defano  of 
Boston. 

The  costume  judges  were  Miss  Frances  Sears,  Mrs.  George  R. 
Fearing,  Miss  Frances  Goodwin,  Arthur  F.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Paul 
Herrick.     The  beauty  contest  judges  were  Newell  Bent,   Miss   Louise 
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Fessenden,  Mrs.  Edward  McLaughlin,  Commander  Richard  Paul  of 
the  American  Legion,  Frederic  Cameron  Church,  Jr.,  and  Huntington  R. 
Hardwick. 

On  behalf  of  her  work  for  the  racial  groups  during  earlier  Tercentenary 
celebrations,  Gustave  A.  Sandberg,  chairman  of  the  racial  group,  pre- 
sented Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam  with  a  gold  plaque,  topped  by  an 
eagle. 

Other  winners  in  the  beauty  contest  were  Anna  Kowalis,  440  East 
Sixth  street,  South  Boston,  5th;  Eleanor  Norkunas,  119  King  street, 
Dorchester,  6th;  Adeline  Martin,  23  Romsey  street,  Dorchester,  7th; 
Manning  Moosekian,  33  Wilson  avenue,  Belmont,  8th;  Isobel  Dewar, 
223  Powderhouse  boulevard,  Somervdlle,  9th;  Louise  Mudarri,  72  Adamson 
street,  Allston,  10th;  Charlotte  Schwartz,  185  Walnut  street,  Chelsea, 
11th;  Lillie  Aldrich,  142  North  Beacon  street,  Watertown,  12th;  Peggy 
MacWiggins,  39  Kent  street,  Brookline,  13th;  Evelyn  J.  Finneran,  113 
Wren  street,  West  Roxbury,  14th;  Martha  McDonald,  15th;  A.  E. 
Gullans,  37  Curtis  street,  Quincy,  16th;  Virginia  H.  Mclntyre,  455  Beacon 
street,  Boston,  17th;  Yvette  Carpenter,  103  Liberty  street,  Lynn,  18th; 
Iris  Garabedian,  80  West  Boylston  street,  Watertown,  19th;  Caroline 
Luther,  5  Wellman  street,  Brookline,  20th;  Betty  Reed,  45  Bowdoin 
street,  Boston,  21st;  Ruth  Sennott,  78  Forest  Hills  street,  Jamaica  Plain, 
22d;  Katherine  Plakias,  25  Harriet  street,  Brighton,  23d;  Marion  Nolan, 
53  Crescent  street,  Cambridge,  24th;  Alice  Perrell,  121  Linden  street, 
Everett,  25th. 

Among  the  representatives  of  foreign  nations  were  the  following 
consuls:  Jose  M.  Gonzales,  of  Cuba,  Neils  H.  Larsen,  of  Denmark,  Max 
L.  Glazer,  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  Edward  F.  Gray,  of  Great  Britain, 
K.  von  Tippelskirch,  of  Germany,  Dr.  Pericles  J.  Polyvious,  of  Greece, 
Pio  Margotti,  of  Italy,  Courtenay  Crocker,  of  Japan,  Filmono  Mata,  of 
Mexico,  J.  H.  Reurs,  of  the  Netherlands,  Pedro  Mackay  D'Almeida,  of 
Nicaragua,  Ralph  Tirrell,  of  Salvador,  P.  G.  Clay,  of  Spain  and  William  A. 
Mossman,  of  LTruguay. 


PART   III. 


District  Celebrations  * 

Brighton  Hyde  Park 

Dorchester  Roslindale 

East  Boston  Roxbury 

Commission  on  Marking  Historical  Sites,  The 

Street  Names  —  Old  and  New 

Tercentenary  Year  Events 

Conventions  and  Assemblies 

Miscellaneous  Poems  and  Tributes 

Boston  Tercentenary  Committee 


*  As  far  as  possible,  the  reports  of  the  local  committees  have  been  used  in  connection  with 
the  section  devoted  to  District  Celebrations.  In  some  instances  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
supplement  these  statements  by  other  information,  or  to  eliminate  others  in  order  to  achieve  a 
certain  degree  of  uniformity.  To  all  those  who  assisted  in  the  compilation  of  the  material,  the 
committee  are  grateful. 
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DISTRICT  CELEBRATIONS 


BRIGHTON 


The  Brighton  district  entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  Tercentenary  by 
arranging  a  four-day  celebration  which  attracted  the  attention  of  not 
only  the  60,000  residents  living  in  that  section  of  the  city,  but  many 
visitors  from  neighboring  cities  and  towns  bordering  on  the  western 
limits  of  Boston.  This  section  of  the  city,  largely  residential  at  this 
period  of  Boston's  development,  contains  many  families  whose  ancestry 
is  associated  with  the  Colonial  and  Revolutionary  periods,  and  with 
whom  the  pride  of  this  connection  is  an  outstanding  characteristic. 
The  fact  that  one  community  in  the  district  is  named  after  Peter  Faneuil, 
builder  and  donor  of  historic  Faneuil  Hall,  emphasizes  this  point  with 
much  clearness. 

The  spectacular  feature  of  this  celebration  was  an  inspiring  parade 
which  passed  through  the  principal  streets  of  the  district,  and  which 
afforded  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  various  military,  social,  patriotic, 
and  business  organizations  to  pay  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony. 

The  opening  event  in  this  district  celebration  took  the  form  of  a 
citizens'  banquet  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  October  2,  which  was 
attended  by  representatives  of  many  of  the  leading  families,  and  the 
sincerity  and  good  faith  of  the  persons  attending  this  highly  interesting 
feature  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  all  expenses  in  connection  with  this 
demonstration  was  borne  by  those  who  participated. 

The  banquet  served  two  purposes,  since,  in  addition  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Tercentenary,  which  was  expressed  in  several  interesting  addresses, 
it  also  provided  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  formal  opening  of  the 
district's  new  and  magnificent  High  School  building,  recently  erected  by 
the  City  of  Boston  at  an  expense  close  to  $1,250,000. 

The  entire  Tercentenary  program  was  carried  out  by  a  citizens' 
committee  of  which  Francis  B.  McKinney,  a  former  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  and  a  life-long  resident  of  the  Brighton  dis- 
trict, was  the  general  chairman.  John  E.  Hannigan,  Esq.,  a  well-known 
Boston  attorney,  and  also  a  native  of  Brighton,  served  the  committee  as 
toastmaster.     The  post-prandial  exercises  included  an  illuminating  ad- 
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dress  dealing  with  the  important  events  in  the  history  of  Brighton  before 
its  annexation  to  Boston,  by  William  V.  McKenney  of  the  Boston  Con- 
tinuation School.  Other  speakers  included  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Hallam 
Saunderson,  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  (Unitarian)  Church;  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  former  resident  of  the  district  and  descendant  of  an  illustrious 
family;  Joseph  F.  Lockett,  Esq.,  a  former  resident  of  Brighton;  and 
Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Esq.,  for  many  years  a  resident  of  this  district,  and 
also  a  Director  of  the  City's  Commercial,  Industrial  and  Publicity 
Bureau. 

One  of  the  interesting  sidelights  of  the  banquet  was  the  taking  of  a 
collection  of  small  coins  from  each  person  present,  the  amount  to  be 
placed  on  deposit  with  the  Brighton  Five  Cents  Savings  Bank,  and  with 
its  accumulated  earnings  to  provide  means  for  holding  a  similar  event 
on  the  occasion  of  Boston's  Quadrennial  celebration. 

On  Friday  evening,  October  3,  a  further  opportunity  was  offered  to 
the  citizens  to  inspect  their  new  High  School  building,  and  a  continuous 
throng  of  people  passed  through  the  portals.  One  of  the  delightful  con- 
tributions to  a  long  and  interesting  program  was  an  address  by  his  Honor, 
Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  who  spoke  of  the  commendable  spirit  shown 
by  the  people  of  Brighton  on  all  public  occasions.  Another  feature 
calling  for  much  favorable  comment  was  "The  History  of  Brighton 
Schools,"  delivered  in  an  interesting  manner  by  Miss  Elvira  Bush  Smith, 
a  much-revered  teacher  at  the  Brighton  High  School,  who  has  found 
time  in  her  busy  life  to  add  much  to  the  literature  and  poetry  associated 
with  her  home  community.  The  various  patriotic  organizations  also 
contributed  features  of  strong  interest  and  much  merit. 

A  large  part  of  Saturday,  October  4,  was  devoted  to  the  parade, 
declared  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  imposing  events 
of  its  kind  ever  witnessed  in  this  section  of  the  city,  and  to  a  long  and 
varied  program  of  athletic  games  and  field  sports,  arranged  to  hold  the 
interest  of  the  children.  These  events  were  held  on  public  playgrounds, 
and  drew  large  gatherings  of  interested  spectators.  Special  features  of  a 
strong  patriotic  character,  with  many  little  folk  in  Colonial  costume 
representing  notables  of  dim  distant  days,  added  to  a  day  of  much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm. 

The  Brighton  district  Tercentenary  celebration  concluded  with 
appropriate  services  in  many  of  the  local  churches  on  the  following  day, 
Sunday.  In  many  cases  the  clergymen  announced  topics  strongly  sug- 
gestive of  the  Colonial  spirit,  and  wove  into  their  sermons  a  story  of  the 
fortitude  and  the  faith  of  the  early  settlers,  which  never  loses  interest 
because  of  frequent  repetition. 
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DORCHESTER 

On  May  30,  1630,  the  good  ship  "Mary  and  John"  entered  Boston 
Harbor,  bearing  the  settlers  destined  to  found  Dorchester.  In  the  year 
1930  the  people  of  Dorchester  sought  to  honor  these  founders  by  an 
appropriate  Tercentenary  celebration.  Months  beforehand  the  first  steps 
towards  organization  were  taken  by  Mr.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson,  to  whom 
too  much  credit  for  the  celebration's  success  can  never  be  given.  Later 
a  committee  was  formed  with  Mr.  Robinson,  chairman,  Mr.  John  J. 
Dailey  and  Mrs.  David  A.  Westcott,  vice  chairmen,  Mr.  Norman  H. 
Ludlow,  secretary,  Mr.  Charles  D.  M.  Bishop,  treasurer,  and  Mr.  Harold 
M.  Drown,  publicity  representative.  The  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade 
kindly  tendered  the  use  of  its  rooms  and  the  services  of  its  office  force 
during  this  period  of  organization. 

On  March  4,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Strand  Publix  Theatre,  the 
Tercentenary  Committee  was  able  to  stimulate  interest  in  the  celebration 
through  the  means  of  exercises  on  the  stage  of  the  Strand  Theatre, 
Uphams  Corner.  A  tableau,  "  Granting  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
Company  Charter,"  from  a  drawing  by  Mr.  Frank  T.  Merrill,  was 
presented,  and  the  minuet  was  danced  by  a  group  of  young  people.  Mrs. 
Charles  F.  Gettemy,  Mrs.  George  R.  Clark,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  Atwood, 
Jr.,  had  charge  of  these  features.  Mr.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson  spoke  of 
the  significance  of  the  occasion.  On  March  30  the  First  Parish  Church 
marked  the  sailing  of  the  "Mary  and  John"  from  Plymouth,  England, 
by  appropriate  ceremonies. 

Meanwhile  subcommittees  had  been  formed  with  the  following 
chairmen:  Henry  B.  Burley,  finance;  Frank  M.  Weymouth,  head- 
quarters; Patrick  J.  Connelly,  history;  Charles  D.  M.  Bishop,  banquet; 
Richard  P.  Bonney,  prize  essays;  Miss  Marion  C.  Kingman,  library; 
Patrick  E.  Kelleher,  parade;  Rev.  Adelbert  L.  Hudson,  commemorative 
meeting;  Councilor  Israel  Ruby,  fireworks  display;  John  J.  Regan,  field 
day;  Edward  A.  Huebener,  marking  historic  sites;  Charles  W.  Sawyer, 
opening  old  houses;  Clifford  N.  Cann,  reproducing  old  buildings;  Mrs. 
Ruth  H.  Knight,  music,  and  Mr.  Robert  H.  Swan,  industries.  On  April  4 
these  committees  reported  to  a  "Town  Meeting"  of  Dorchester  citizens 
assembled  in  the  High  School  at  Codman  square,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Charles  D.  M.  Bishop.  Mr.  Harry  M.  Murdough  as  town  crier 
proclaimed  the  meeting,  and  a  group  of  ladies  in  Colonial  costume,  led  by 
Mrs.  David  A.  Westcott  and  Mrs.  May  Buckley,  lent  color  to  the  gather- 
ing. Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald  was  chosen  moderator  and  Mr.  Raymond 
P.    Delano,   town   clerk.     This   meeting   enthusiastically   approved   the 
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proposal  to  expand  the  customary  one-day  district  celebration,  known  as 
"Dorchester  Day/'  to  a  full  week,  and  to  offer  the  district's  fullest  hospi- 
tality to  the  distinguished  guests  from  Dorchester,  England,  who  had  been 
invited  to  attend. 

These  guests  from  England  arrived  on  May  31,  under  the  escort  of 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Douglas,  president  of  the  Dorchester  Historical  Society, 
and  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ripley,  representing  the  Masonic  Lodges  of  Boston. 
Councilor  Robert  Gardiner  Wilson,  Jr.,  representing  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley,  greeted  the  visitors  upon  their  arrival  and  escorted  them  to  the 
Hotel  Somerset,  their  home  during  their  stay.  In  the  party  were  Mayor 
T.  H.  H.  Wheeler  of  Dorchester,  England;  Deputy  Mayor  E.  W.  Tilley, 
Treasurer  A.  R.  Edwards,  and  Councilors  E.  L.  Ling  and  C.  H.  Stroud. 
That  evening  the  Tercentenary  committee  made  their  acquaintance  at  an 
informal  reception  at  the  Somerset,  and  found  them  to  be  most  courteous 
gentlemen  and  appreciative  guests. 

Although  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  and  other  veterans' 
organizations  had  already  held  appropriate  exercises  on  Memorial  Day, 
the  celebration  really  began  on  June  1,  with  a  service  at  the  First  Parish 
Church,  Meeting  House  Hill,  Rev.  Adelbert  L.  Hudson,  pastor.  The 
speakers  were  Rev.  Stanley  Ross  Fisher  of  Wellesley,  Rev.  Henry  Lismer 
Short  of  Liverpool,  England,  Mayor  Wheeler,  Major  Harding,  represent- 
ing Mayor  Curley,  and  Lieut.  Gov.  William  S.  Youngman. 

On  Monday  the  guests  were  received  at  City  Hall  by  Mayor  James 
M.  Curley,  who  showed  the  greatest  interest  in  the  Dorchester  celebration 
and  in  every  possible  way  aided  the  Tercentenary  committee  in  making 
it  a  success.  On  Monday  evening  five  hundred  representative  Dorchester 
citizens  gathered  at  the  Hotel  Somerset  for  a  dinner  in  honor  of  their 
guests.  Mrs.  David  A.  Westcott  was  hostess,  and  Mr.  Charles  D.  M. 
Bishop,  toastmaster.  Joe  Mitchell  Chappie,  widely  known  author  and 
Dorchester  publisher,  was  the  principal  speaker.  Ex-Mayor  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  chairman  of  Boston's  Tercentenary  Committee,  and  a  zealous 
worker  on  behalf  of  the  celebration  in  his  own  Dorchester  district,  Major 
Harding,  representing  the  Mayor,  Senator  Joseph  J.  Mulhern  and  others 
spoke.  The  guests  were  presented  with  de  luxe  editions  of  "  Dorchester 
Old  and  New,"  and  they  in  turn  presented  to  the  Dorchester  Board  of 
Trade  a  photo  plaque  of  Thomas  Hardy,  and  Resolutions  from  the  Dor- 
chester and  District  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  Dorchester  Fire 
Brigade  of  Dorchester,  England. 

On  Wednesday  afternoon  the  school  children  of  the  district  to  the 
number  of  eight  thousand  exhibited  their  skill  in  military  drill,  calis- 
thenics, choral  and  instrumental  music,  and  pageantry  in  a  field  day  at 
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Franklin  Field  before  20,000  people.  Mr.  John  W.  Regan,  headmaster 
of  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Boys,  was  in  charge,  aided  by  Miss 
Alice  M.  Twigg,  headmaster  of  the  Dorchester  High  School  for  Girls,  and 
many  teachers  from  the  schools  of  the  district.  The  field  day  concluded 
with  the  final  events  in  the  High  School  Inter-regimental  Track  Meet. 

On  Friday  evening,  June  6,  a  commemorative  meeting  was  held  at  the 
High  School  for  Boys.  Rev.  Vaughn  Dabney  of  the  Second  Church 
presided,  and  the  Tercentenary  address  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Samuel  A. 
Eliot,  D.  D.  The  program  included  selections  by  the  Glee  Glub  of  the 
High  School  for  Girls,  the  Orchestra  of  the  High  School  for  Boys,  and 
singing  by  the  audience  of  a  commemorative  hymn  composed  by  Mrs. 
Carrie  M.  W.  Weis.  The  winners  of  the  historical  essay  contest  for 
boys  and  girls  of  high  school  age  were  announced,  and  the  prizes  were 
presented  by  Ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald.  The  winners  were  Beatrice  Boselli, 
first  prize;  Grace  Hogan,  second  prize;  William  J.  Mills,  Mary  E. 
Deveney  and  Frances  Tieso,  honorable  mention.  The  judges  were  Mrs. 
Carrie  M.  W.  Weis,  Miss  Mary  B.  Corr,  and  Mr.  William  F.  Looney. 

Rev.  Roscoe  Nelson  brought  greetings  from  the  daughter  town  of 
Windsor,  Connecticut,  and  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Bailey  from  the  Midway 
Society  of  Georgia.  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald  represented  Mayor  Cur  ley, 
and  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Bilodeau,  Governor  Allen.  A  solid  silver  ewer 
was  at  this  time  presented  to  our  guests  for  Dorchester  in  England,  and 
acknowledged  by  Mayor  Wheeler.  The  meeting  closed  with  benediction 
by  Rev.  William  F.  Toohig  of  St.  Brendan's  Church. 

On  Saturday  the  week  of  celebration  closed  with  a  large  and  colorful 
parade,  including  ten  thousand  marchers  recruited  from  the  Veterans, 
School,  and  other  organizations  of  the  district,  numerous  historic  floats, 
and  decorated  trucks.  Patrick  E.  Kelleher  of  the  United  Spanish  War 
Veterans  was  Chief  Marshal,  Capt.  Edwin  A.  Hannon,  American  Legion, 
was  Chief  of  Staff,  and  William  H.  Carey,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and 
Sons  of  Veterans,  was  Adjutant.  Mr.  William  W.  Howe  had  charge  of 
the  floats  entered  by  the  schools,  Mr.  William  T.  Doyle  of  the  industrial 
section,  and  Capt.  Michael  J.  Norton  of  the  city  employee  and  public 
service  entrants.  The  parade  passed  over  a  four-mile  route  lined  by 
throngs  estimated  at  seventy-five  thousand.  It  was  reviewed  at  Cod- 
man  square  by  Mayor  Curley  and  the  guests,  and  at  Franklin  Field  by 
the  Chief  Marshal  and  Staff,  which  included  Ex-Mayor  Fitzgerald, 
Senator  John  J.  Buckley,  Councilor  Albert  L.  Fish,  Chairman  N.  Winthrop 
Robinson  and  others. 

Athletic  events  at  Franklin  Field  under  the  auspices  of  the  Dor- 
chester Club,  and  a  display  of  fireworks  in  the  evening,  followed  the 
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parade.  During  the  day  free  entertainment  was  furnished  the  children 
of  the  district  under  the  direction  of  its  councilors,  Robert  Gardiner 
Wilson,  Jr.,  Joseph  McGrath,  Albert  L.  Fish,  Francis  E.  Kelly,  Israel 
Ruby  and  William  L.  Lynch,  all  of  whom  had  aided  materially  in  the 
success  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration. 

Other  activities  of  the  week  included  the  reception  of  the  guests 
at  the  State  House  by  Governor  Allen  on  Tuesday  noon,  a  joint  recep- 
tion by  the  Second  Church  and  the  Dorchester  Historical  Association 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  a  Colonial  Costume  Ball  in  the  Community 
House  of  Greenwood  Church  on  Wednesday  evening.  On  Thursday 
the  Masonic  bodies  of  Dorchester  arranged  a  program  that  included 
visits  to  Harvard  University,  to  Weymouth  and  to  Plymouth,  and  a 
dinner  at  the  Masonic  Chambers  in  the  evening.  On  Friday  morning 
the  guests  visited  Salem  and  Beverly  under  the  escort  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Leavitt,  and  then  lunched  with  Mayor  Curley  at  the  City  Club.  Later 
they  visited  the  North  Station  as  the  guests  of  the  Boston  &  Maine 
Railroad.  From  the  North  Station  Mayor  Wheeler,  by  profession  a 
locomotive  engineer,  drove  the  " Minute  Man"  train  as  far  as  Cambridge. 

In  addition  to  the  events  connected  with  the  entertainment  of 
Mayor  Wheeler  and  his  party,  Dorchester's  Tercentenary  celebration 
was  marked  by  the  opening  to  the  public  of  the  Pierce  and  Bird-Sawyer 
houses,  each  approaching  three  hundred  years  of  age,  by  the  marking 
of  some  fifty  historic  sites  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Edward  A.  Huebener, 
the  antiquarian,  by  open  house  in  Dorchester  industrial  establishments, 
and  by  the  publication  of  an  eighty-page  historical  booklet,  "  Dorchester 
Old  and  New."  Richard  P.  Bonney,  junior  master  in  the  Dorchester 
High  School  for  Boys,  edited  this  booklet,  and  Patrick  J.  Connelly, 
president  of  the  Dorchester  Board  of  Trade,  managed  its  publication 
and  distribution.  It  is  now  being  used,  with  the  approval  of  the  Boston 
School  Committee,  by  thousands  of  school  children  in  the  Dorchester 
district. 

Finally,  exercises  on  November  7  in  honor  of  the  first  free  school  in 
America  supported  by  direct  taxation,  established  in  Dorchester  in 
1639,  closed  the  Tercentenary  celebration.  At  these  exercises  Mr. 
Archer  M.  Nickerson  presided,  and  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Dr.  Payson  Smith,  Massachusetts  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Chairman  Joseph  J.  Hurley  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Pigeon  of 
the  Boston  School  Committee,  Mrs.  Andrew  P.  Lane  of  the  John  Win- 
throp  Home  and  School  Association,  Hon.  Peter  Tague,  representing 
Mayor  Curley,  Mr.  George  A.  Smith,  master  of  the  Mather  School,  and 
M.  Winthrop  Robinson,  were  among  the  speakers. 
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EAST  BOSTON 

The  East  Boston  district  Tercentenary  celebration  had  also  the 
added  significance  of  being  the  observance  of  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  annexation  of  Noddle  Island  to  the  city. 

The  celebration  was  featured  by  a  parade  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  district,  with  two  thousand  five  hundred  persons  partici- 
pating. The  procession  was  viewed  by  more  than  twenty  thousand 
spectators. 

Joseph  A.  Rossiter,  only  surviving  member  of  the  Joseph  Hooker 
Post,  G.  A.  R.,  was  the  chief  marshal.  Riding  over  the  five-mile  route 
he  was  accompanied  by  two  other  Grand  Army  veterans,  Joseph  A. 
Wells  and  Josiah  C.  Whitney.  Delegations  were  present  from  the 
American  Legion  Posts  in  Revere,  Winthrop,  Chelsea,  Roxbury,  Dor- 
chester, Saugus  and  Quincy.  The  complete  roster  of  the  parade  was  as 
follows : 

Commander  Rossiter,  Hooker  Post,  G.  A.  R. 

Charles  Miller,  Chief  of  Staff. 

Mario  Sinatra,  Assistant  Chief  of  Staff. 

James  E.  Bagley,  Jr.,  Adjutant. 

Gold  Star  Mothers. 

First  Division  —  Military. 

Navy  Yard  Band. 

United  States  Coast  Guard. 

Spanish  War  Veterans. 

American  Legion. 

Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Auxiliaries. 

Second  Division  —  Civilian. 

Fitton  Council,  K.  of  C. 

Quincy  Club. 

Iona  Club. 

Fitton  A.  C. 

Murray  Park  Social  Club. 

Progressive  Club. 

East  Boston  Boy  Scouts. 

St.  Lazarus  Holy  Name  Club. 

St.  Joseph's  Social  Club. 

Musical  organizations. 
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HYDE   PARK 

Prior  to  its  organization  as  a  town  in  1868  Hyde  Park,  which  was  the 
last  district  to  be  annexed  to  Boston,  was  a  part  of  Dorchester.  As  such 
its  settlement  dates  back  to  the  arrival  of  the  ship  uMary  and  John" 
three  hundred  years  ago.  Today  descendants  of  many  of  the  first  settlers 
of  Dorchester  are  living  in  Hyde  Park.  One  of  Dorchester's  earliest  and 
first  highways,  the  old  River  road,  running  from  Dorchester  to  Dedham,, 
is  now  one  of  Hyde  Park's  main  streets.  The  Tileston  and  Hollingsworth 
Paper  Mills,  one  of  the  first  paper  mills  built  in  Dorchester,  are  in  the 
Hyde  Park  district.  The  Butler  School,  built  in  1804,  is  on  its  original 
site  on  River  street  in  Hyde  Park,  and  is  the  oldest  of  the  Dorchester 
school  buildings  now  standing.  The  Crane  House  on  River  street  was 
built  in  1782  by  Lemuel  Crane,  who  was  one  of  Dorchester's  foremost 
citizens. 

In  the  fall  of  1929  the  Hyde  Park  Historical  Society  and  the  Hyde 
Park  Board  of  Trade  appointed  committees  to  arrange  and  plan  for  the 
1930  Tercentenary  celebration.  The  members  of  the  Hyde  Park  Board 
of  Trade  committee  were  Thomas  F.  McMahon,  chairman;  John  A. 
Kiggen,  Patrick  Melia,  Ivory  H.  Morse,  Sumner  Osborne  and  Herbert  E. 
Ellis.  Those  of  the  Historical  Society  committee  were  John  F.  Hurley, 
chairman;  Hon.  Francis  W.  Darling,  John  A.  Kiggen  and  Frederick  W. 
Boynton.  Mr.  Hurley  was  made  general  chairman  of  both  committees. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Stack,  representing  the  Mayor's  Tercentenary  committee, 
was  also  a  member  of  the  joint  Tercentenary  committee. 

The  committee  arranged  with  churches  and  factories  in  the  district 
to  sound  forth  a  greeting  on  New  Year's  Day.  At  12  o  'clock  noon  on  that 
day  there  was  a  pealing  of  bells,  blowing  of  whistles,  and  sounding  of 
horns.  Thus  the  people  were  aroused  and  given  a  joyous  and  happy 
greeting  of  the  Tercentenary  year. 

A  Tercentenary  event  which  was  known  as  Ladies'  Night  was  held 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Hyde  Park  Board  of  Trade  and  the  Hyde 
Park  Historical  Society  on  the  evening  of  January  27,  1930,  in  the  Current 
Events  Club  House.  Three  hundred  people  attended.  The  toast- 
master  was  Ivory  H.  Morse,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The 
speakers  were  Mr.  Charles  F.  Weed,  First  Vice  President  of  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Boston,  whose  subject  was  "New  England";  Mr. 
Arthur  B.  Corbett,  secretary  to  Mayor  Cur  ley,  who  spoke  on  Metro- 
politan Boston;  John  F.  Hurley,  who  gave  an  address  on  the  Puritans 
and  the  Tercentenary  celebration;    Hon.  Francis  W.  Darling,  president 
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of  the  Hyde  Park  Historical  Society;  Representative  Joseph  A.  Logan, 
Representative  Patrick  J.  Welsh,  Councilor  Clement  A.  Norton  and 
Charles  T.  Griffiths. 

The  next  event  was  the  dedication  on  Sunday,  June  22,  1930,  of  the 
Memorial  Park  on  St.  Mary's  Rock  to  the  veterans  of  all  wars.  The 
exercises  were  preceded  by  a  military  parade  in  which  the  patriotic 
societies  participated.     The  exercises  at  the  park  were  opened  by  Thomas 

F.  McMahon  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  invocation  was  given  by  the 
Rev.  Chellis  V.  Smith,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  a  chaplain  of 
the  National  Guard.  Mr.  Ivory  H.  Morse  was  master  of  ceremonies, 
and  introduced  as  speakers  Lieut.  Gov.  William  S.  Youngman,  Judge 
Francis  J.  Good,  who  was  the  orator  of  the  day,  Hon.  Francis  W.  Darling, 
John  F.  Hurley,  Avho  spoke  on  the  history  of  St.  Mary's  Rock,  Com- 
mander Richard  F.  Boynton  of  the  G.  A.  R.,  Representative  Joseph  A. 
Logan,  Representative  Patrick  J.  Welsh,  and  Councilor  Clement  A. 
Norton.  Benediction  was  pronounced  by  Rev.  Father  Edward  J.  Crowley, 
pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood. 

An  Old  Home  Week  was  started  on  Sunday,  June  29,  1930,  with  a 
special  service  in  the  churches,  and  ended  on  July  4,  which  was  Hyde 
Park's  gala  day. 

A  bonfire  held  the  night  before  the  Fourth  was  started  by  Repre- 
sentative Patrick  J.  Welsh,  and  there  was  a  splendid  display  of  fireworks 
on  the  Smith  Playground  on  the  evening  of  July  4,  under  the  direction  of 
John  W.  McMahon. 

On  July  4  a  mammoth  parade  was  presented  under  the  direction  of 
J.  Philip  O'Connell,  Director  of  Celebrations  for  the  City  of  Boston.  The 
parade  was  composed  of  five  divisions  —  patriotic,  religious,  fraternal, 
civic,  and  industrial.  It  was  a  colorful  procession,  with  marchers  gayly 
costumed,  and  about  twenty  beautiful  floats  in  line.  With  bands  and 
drum  corps  playing  and  with  flags  waving,  the  parade  started  on  River 
street,  near  the  corner  of  Lexington  avenue.  Vice  Commander  Robert  L. 
Frampton  of  the  Grand  Army  was  Chief  Marshal.  It  was  headed  by  the 
Cecil  W.  Fogg  Band.  It  proceeded  through  Everett  square  to  Cleary 
square  where  it  was  reviewed  by  the  judges,  who  were  Airs.  Edwin  Van 
Tirrell,  District  Attorney  William  J.  Foley,  and  Hon.  Francis  W.  Darling. 
It  continued  on  to  the  Smith  Playground  where  it  was  reviewed  by  the 
guests  of  honor,  Lieut.  Gov.  William  S.  Youngman,  Congressman  Richard 
B.  Wigglesworth,  Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry,  Rev.  Father  Edward  J.  Crowley, 
Rev.  Father  James  J.  Donaghue,  Rev.  Chellis  V.  Smith,  Rev.  George  W. 
Owen,    Commander   Richard   F.    Boynton   of   Timothy   Ingraham   Post, 

G.  A.  R.,  and  the  committee. 
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All  along  the  line  of  march  the  parade  was  witnessed  by  thousands 
of  enthusiastic  spectators  who  highly  praised  and  applauded  the  marchers 
and  floats.  The  "  Horribles/ '  last  in  line,  were  loudly  cheered.  It  was  a 
brilliant  spectacle,  admirable  in  every  way,  and  was  the  greatest  parade 
in  the  history  of  Hyde  Park. 

All  phases  in  community  life  were  represented  in  the  procession. 
Such  a  parade,  made  up  of  every  race  and  creed  in  the  district,  was  an 
incentive  to  better  citizenship.  It  was  characteristic  of  our  process  of 
Americanization  that  our  celebration  had  no  drawing  of  racial,  religious, 
or  political  lines. 

The  winners  of  the  prizes  in  the  parade  were  as  follows:  Largest 
body  on  foot,  Holy  Name  Society,  first;  Polish  Society  of  St.  Adelbert's 
Church,  second;  Sons  of  Italy,  third;  best  appearing  body  on  foot, 
Cecil  W.  Fogg  Post,  A.  L.,  first;  Cecil  W.  Fogg  Post  Auxiliary,  second; 
Ancient  Order  of  Hibernians,  third;  best  rendition  of  music  and  drum 
corps,  Revere  Post,  A.  L.,  first;  Marlboro  Post,  A.  L.,  second;  Medford 
Post,  A.  L.,  third;  and  best  appearing  float,  Father  James  F.  Stanton 
Court,  Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  first;  Civil  War  Veterans' 
Auxiliary,  second;  Board  of  Trade,  third. 

In  the  afternoon  of  July  4  there  were  patriotic  exercises  at  the  Smith 
Playground.  The  principal  speaker  was  Hon.  Thomas  A.  Mullen, 
representing  his  Honor  the  Mayor. 

Hyde  Park  was  the  last  district  to  be  annexed  to  Boston  in  1911 
and  with  a  population  of  41,000  people  is  the  second  largest  ward  in 
Boston.  The  celebration  was  of  great  general  interest  and  showed  a 
praiseworthy  interest  in  civic  affairs.  Hyde  Park  has  not  lost  its  identity 
or  neighborly  enthusiasm,  and  is  destined  in  the  near  future  to  be  Boston's 
largest  ward  in  population  and  citizenship,  which  it  is  now  in  fact,  in 
territory. 

The  cooperation  of  Mayor  James  M.  Cur  ley  with  the  citizens  of 
Hyde  Park  made  possible  the  high  success  of  the  Hyde  Park  Tercentenary 
celebration. 
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ROSLINDALE 

In  observance  of  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  Roslindale  presented 
a  historical  pageant.  This  was  given  on  the  evenings  of  June  4,  5,  and  6 
in  the  auditorium  of  the  new  Washington  Irving  Junior  High  School. 
Over  two  hundred  persons  participated  in  the  presentations.  Owing  to 
the  demand  for  tickets,  the  dress  rehearsal  on  the  first  evening  was 
reserved  for  the  children  who  attended  in  large  numbers. 

The  pageant  followed  closely  in  theme  and  style  the  one  written  by 
Eleanor  Wood  Whitman,  entitled  " Onward  to  Freedom."  "The  Roslin- 
dale Historical  Pageant"  had  fourteen  episodes,  depicting  vividly  the 
quest  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  Puritans,  the  early  struggles  in 
Massachusetts,  the  fight  with  poverty,  the  contact  with  the  Indians, 
and  the  ultimate  proclamation  of  liberty  of  conscience.  The  last  four 
episodes  portrayed  local  history:  West  Roxbury  Asks  Independence 
(1777);  a  Sewing  Circle  at  Theodore  Parker's  Church  (1846);  a  Town 
Meeting  in  West  Roxbury  in  1858;  and  the  Naming  of  Roslindale  in  1870. 

Description  cannot  do  full  justice  to  the  effect  of  the  pageant.  It 
was  most  interesting,  instructive,  beautiful  and  thought-provoking.  No 
expense  was  spared  for  costumes,  and  these  added  greatly  to  the  pictorial 
effect  of  every  episode.  Unusual  care  had  been  taken  to  secure  the  best 
lighting  effect,  and  the  results  charmed  the  audience.  A  group  of  trained 
dancers  added  the  spirit  of  youth  and  the  brilliancy  of  color  so  that  even 
the  interludes  were  not  uninteresting.  A  solo  dance,  "  The  Spirit  of  Free- 
dom," rendered  by  Miss  Olive  Mayer,  is  worthy  of  special  mention. 
The  Parkway  Instrumental  Trio,  composed  of  Mrs.  Louise  Reid  Werner, 
violinist,  Mrs.  Elinor  Lenz  Diemer,  'cellist,  and  Mrs.  Hattie  M.  Elliott, 
pianist,  brought  the  joy  of  beautiful  music  throughout.  In  one  of  the 
Indian  episodes  the  singing  of  Blanche  Greenaway  Allen  awakened  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  entire  audience  at  each  presentation.  The  climax 
was  a  moving  spectacle, —  half  a  hundred  children,  representing  as  many 
nationalities,  joining  with  the  entire  cast  of  Puritans,  Quakers,  Indians, 
and  English  nobility,  massed  themselves  about  the  figures  of  Father 
Time  and  Miss  Massachusetts,  who  stood  on  a  raised  dais.  All  in  cos- 
tume, and  under  varying  effects  of  the  lights,  they  sang  in  united  chorus 
the  famous  old  hymn,  "O  God,  Our  Help  In  Ages  Past."  Not  soon  will 
the  memory  of  these  evenings  in  June  fade  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Roslindale. 

Under  the  capable  direction  of  Glenn  D.  Glazier  of  Medford  the 
cast  was  well  chosen  and  well  trained.     Mr.  Glazier  spared  no  effort  to 
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secure  the  finest  staging  of  the  pageant.  He  was  ably  assisted  and  sup- 
ported by  the  following  directors  of  episodes:  John  W.  Adams,  Blanche 
Greenaway  Allen,  Mrs.  Ella  N.  Andrews,  Mrs.  Robert  G.  Benson,  Mrs. 
Warren  H.  Brayton,  Mrs.  Owen  E.  Folsom,  Mrs.  Ramon  G.  Fraser,  Mrs. 
George  A.  Gilman,  Miss  Dorothy  F.  Goodwin,  John  L.  Olsen,  Richard 
H.  Polley  and  Mrs.  Elnora  F.  Standish. 

The  pageant  was  sponsored  by  an  organization  representative  of  all 
the  different  groups  of  the  community.  This  was  called  into  being  by 
a  group  of  persons  interested  in  some  form  of  observance  of  the  Tercen- 
tenary in  the  local  district.  The  following  were  elected  as  the  permanent 
officers  of  the  organization:  Ramon  G.  Fraser,  president;  Mrs.  Owen  E. 
Folsom,  vice  president;  Myles  M.  Hodgkins,  secretary;  Ernest  C.  Nicker- 
son,  treasurer.  Mr.  Fraser  also  served  as  business  director;  John  W. 
Heustis  as  stage  director;  Gordon  H.  Shaw  as  property  director;  Mrs. 
Owen  E.  Folsom,  publicity  director;  Myles  M.  Hodgkins,  program 
director;  H.  A.  Maclardy  as  official  photographer;  Mrs.  Walter  J.  Murphy, 
music  director;  Olive  H.  Mayer,  dancing  director;  Mrs.  George  H.  Lang, 
costume  director;  Mrs.  xAlbert  L.  Fulleton,  make-up  director;  Henry 
Schumaker,  hall  director,  and  Fred  C.  Carpenter,  lighting  director. 
Assisted  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  Roslindale,  the  following  served  on  the 
Board  of  Ushers:  Representatives  Harold  R.  Duffle  and  George  A. 
Gilman,  Alexander  Clark,  H.  W.  Mutz,  Ernest  C.  Nickerson,  Henry 
Schumacher. 

One  of  the  interesting  features  to  commemorate  the  presentation 
and  the  Tercentenary  celebration  was  the  sale  of  the  special  souvenir, 
Roslindale  Tercentenary  Coin.  In  addition  to  the  purchase  of  tickets, 
a  large  number  of  citizens  joined  the  company  of  the  patrons  and  patron- 
esses and  thus  gave  added  support  to  the  production. 

The  whole  effort  had  the  value  of  welding  the  community  together 
in  a  worthwhile  enterprise.  Not  only  did  people  have  the  pleasure  of 
gazing  upon  an  inspiring  spectacle,  but  they  felt  themselves  drawn 
together  as  friends  and  neighbors.  They  were  forcibly  reminded  that 
they  were  the  new  Puritans  and  Pilgrims  pledged  to  the  creation  of  a 
nobler  community  and  world.  Such  was  the  value  of  cooperation  as 
individuals  and  groups,  and  if  the  observance  had  had  no  other  result 
than  this  it  would  have  been  well  worth  while.  Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  the  local  papers  for  their  share  in  making  the  enterprise  a 
success.--  The  Jamaica  Plain  News  and  the  Parkway  Transcript. 
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ROXBURY 

Late  in  1929  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society,  Walter  R.  Meins, 
president;  the  Civic  League  and  Improvement  Society,  L.  Gertrude 
Howes,  president,  and  the  Board  of  Trade,  George  Melhado,  president, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Representative  Charles  L.  Page  of  Ward  12,  appointed 
committees  to  consider  suitable  observances  of  the  Tercentenary  of  the 
settlement  of  Roxbury,  settled  in  1630. 

A  planning  committee  recommended  that  other  organizations  be 
asked  to  arrange  public  meetings.  At  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
many  societies,  this  action  was  indorsed. 

Appropriate  programs  resulted,  among  the  most  significant  being 
monthly  presentations  by  the  Roxbury  Civic  League  and  Improvement 
Society,  the  reproduction  of  the  Ride  of  William  Dawes,  Jr.,  the  Tercen- 
tenary celebration  of  the  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  pageants  by  schools, 
churches,  and  neighborhood  houses,  local  and  municipal  programs  pro- 
vided for  Franklin  Park,  and  the  special  exhibitions  at  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

The  Roxbury  Historical  Society  contributed  its  appropriate  part 
by  cooperating  in  the  general  municipal  Tercentenary  observances  which 
marked  the  spring  and  summer  months  of  the  year  1930.  At  the  Sweden- 
borgian  Church,  Joseph  Warren  square,  a  notable  public  meeting  was 
held  in  June,  commemorative  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  Roxbury 's 
Revolutionary  hero.  The  meeting  was  addressed  by  Prof.  Albert  Bush- 
nell  Hart  and  Hon.  Caspar  G.  Bacon,  President  of  the  Massachusetts 
Senate. 

In  October  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society,  cooperating  with  the 
Roxbury  Civic  League  and  Improvement  Society  and  other  organizations, 
participated  in  a  pilgrimage  to  points  of  historic  interest  within  the  con- 
fines of  Roxbury.  The  late  Sherwin  L.  Cook,  Esq.,  who  was  at  the  time 
secretary  of  the  society,  contributed  his  services  as  official  guide. 

On  the  evening  of  October  8,  in  the  auditorium  of  the  High  School 
of  Practical  Arts  in  Roxbury,  Walter  R.  Meins,  President  of  the  Roxbury 
Historical  Society,  delivered  an  address  entitled  "The  Founding  of  Rox- 
bury," which  he  had  previously  broadcast  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Tercentenary  Committee  of  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  Tercentenary  year  also  marked  the  renovation  and  complete 
rearrangement  of  the  Roxbury  Historical  Society's  rooms  and  exhibits 
of  portraits,  photographs,  documents  and  relics  relating  to  the  Roxbury 
district. 
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Roxbury  shared  in  the  April  19,  Patriots'  Day,  observance.  There 
was  a  reproduction  of  the  ride  of  William  Dawes,  Jr.,  from  John  Eliot 
square,  Roxbury,  to  Lexington  and  Concord.  Also,  there  were  addresses 
by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  representatives  of  the  Governor,  officials  of 
military  posts,  schools,  churches  and  civic  societies. 

Local  organizations  officially  cooperating  were  American  Legion 
Post  44  and  Auxiliary,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  2d  District;  DeNormandie 
Women's  Club,  First  Church  in  Roxbury  and  Laymen's  League,  Girl 
Scouts,  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Post  2;  Lettish  Youth  Society, 
Massachusetts  State  Guard  Veterans'  Association,  Units  1;  Mothers' 
and  Home-Makers'  Club,  Mt.  Pleasant  Improvement  Association, 
Norfolk  House  Centre,  Norfolk  House  Mothers'  Club,  Norfolk  Young 
Men's  Association,  North  American  Civic  League  for  Immigrants, 
Patriot  Dames,  Representative,  12th  District,  Massachusetts  General 
Court,  Roxbury  Board  of  Trade,  Roxbury  Civic  League  and  Improve- 
ment Society,  Roxbury  Historical  Society,  Roxbury  Neighborhood 
House,  Roxbury  School  Centre,  United  Spanish  War  Veterans,  John  E. 
Riley  Camp  53,  Roger  Wolcott  Camp  23,  Roxbury  Camp  13,  Catherine 
L.  Crane  Auxiliary  2,  Whittem  Auxiliary  29,  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of 
U.  S.,  Mahoney  Post  457;  Winnisimmet  Veteran  Firemen's  Association 
and  Auxiliary,  Women  in  Council. 

The  First  Church  in  Roxbury,  Rev.  Miles  Hanson,  minister,  observed 
its  own  Tercentenary,  with  that  of  Roxbury,  in  a  three-day  program, 
May  25,  26,  and  27.  The  religious  meetings  included  addresses  by 
Rev.  W.  W.  Fenn,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park  and 
Rev.  Adelbert  Hudson.  A  civic  service  on  May  27  was  addressed  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  also  by  Wilfred  F.  Kelley,  repre- 
senting the  Mayor  of  Boston,  by  Professor  Grandgent  of  the  Roxbury 
Latin  School  Board  of  Governors,  W.  Dudley  Cotton  of  the  Roxbury 
Charitable  Society,  and  the  late  Sherwin  L.  Cook,  historian  of  the  Rox- 
bury Historical  Society.  Walter  Rh  Meins  presided.  These  meetings 
reviewed  the  lives  of  John  Eliot,  Paul  Dudley,  Robert  Calef,  John  Wise, 
and  later  religious  and  civic  leaders.  The  church  received  greetings 
from  several  societies  which  grew  out  of  it  in  the  founding  of  communities 
by  members  of  the  parish. 

The  John  Eliot  Chapter  of  the  Laymen's  League,  Frederick  J.  Soule, 
president,  also  held  a  series  of  Tercentenary  meetings  devoted  to  his- 
torical subjects.  Speakers  included  William  W.  Davis,  whose  subject 
was  "The  History  of  Norfolk  House,"  and  the  late  Sherwin  L.  Cook, 
who  spoke  on  "Nearly  Forgotten  Roxbury  Citizens  who  made  History." 
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The  Roxbury  Alliance  held  a  Tercentenary  luncheon  and  fete  on 
November  13  in  Putnam  Chapel.  Historical  tableaux  and  exhibits  of 
handicraft  antiques  made  the  occasion  memorable. 

The  church  grounds  were  permanently  beautified  for  the  Tercen- 
tenary. An  ornamental  fence  was  constructed  about  the  improved 
grounds  and  five  memorial  gates  were  erected  in  honor  of  prominent 
citizens  of  the  past. 

Among  other  Tercentenary  programs  by  churches,  Dudley  Street 
Church  produced  a  pageant,  "  Development  of  Religious  Freedom  in 
New  England,"  with  appropriate  music,  and  an  address  by  Rev.  Arthur 
T.  Brooks. 

Choirs  from  the  churches  of  the  Dudley  Street  Baptist,  St.  Mark's 
Lutheran  Evangelical,  Eliot  Congregational,  St.  James  Street  Norwegian, 
and  the  band  from  the  House  of  the  Angel  Guardian  generously  cooperated 
with  many  Tercentenary  programs. 

The  Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association,  in  addition  to  the  First 
Churches,  synagogues,  and  other  organizations,  either  with  full  pro- 
grams or  in  some  other  way  celebrated  the  event. 

Pageants 

Of  the  many  programs  held  in  Roxbury  in  commemoration  of  the 
Tercentenary,  one  pageant  on  Roxbury  history,  previously  presented  by 
the  Julia  Ward  Howe  School,  under  the  direction  of  Helen  J.  Gormley, 
Master,  was  repeated,  on  request  of  the  Tercentenary  Association,  in 
Roxbury  Memorial  High  School,  April  29.  Well-trained  pupils  enacted 
scenes  in  the  founding  of  Boston,  the  settlement  of  Roxbury,  the  ministry 
of  John  Eliot,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Roxbury  Latin  School. 
Peaceful  life  in  colonial  homes,  murmurs  of  the  Revolution,  the  midnight 
rides  of  Revere  and  Dawes,  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  were  depicted,  followed  by  a  tableau  on  the  melting-pot. 

Addresses  were  delivered  by  Richard  J.  Lane  and  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  Dr.  Jeremiah  E.  Burke.  Music  was  rendered  by  the  Julia 
Ward  Howe  Orchestra,  Mary  M.  McLaughlin,  director. 

In  anticipation  of  Roxbury's  participation  in  Tercentenary  activities 
a  pageant  was  previously  given  two  presentations  by  the  Roxbury  Pageant 
Association,  L.  Gertrude  Howes,  president,  before  capacity  audiences,  in 
the  auditorium  of  the  High  School  of  Practical  Arts. 

This  pageant,  written  by  Marion  Lord  Tarbox,  and  renamed  "The 
Soul  of  America,"  was  given  at  Franklin  Park  on  August  21,  and  at  the 
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Tribune,  Boston  Common,  on  August  25  and  September  19,  with  new 
numbers  added  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Community  Service,  and  City 
of  Boston  Committee. 

It  was  brilliantly  produced  before  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  Mayor  Reuben  Salter  of  Boston,  England,  and  other 
distinguished  representatives  of  Boston,  England,  and  cities  of  Canada. 
It  was  presented  by  a  cast  of  about  600,  many  prominent  parts  being 
taken  by  Roxbury  people. 

Exhibition  of  One  Hundred  Colored  Portraits 

One  of  the  special  features  connected  with  the  Roxbury  celebration 
was  an  exhibition  of  one  hundred  colored  portraits  of  those  who  left 
their  impress  upon  both  the  district  and  the  city.  All  these  were  enumer- 
ated and  listed  in  the  catalogue  prepared  for  the  exhibit. 

The  catalogue  is  a  fully  illustrated  record  with  brief  biographical 
and  historical  data  of  an  exhibition  of  portraits  (nearly  all  in  private 
ownership)  of  men  and  women  prominent  in  New  England,  during  the 
colonial  period. 

An  exhibition  in  the  Decorative  Arts  Wing  showed  American  silver, 
both  church  and  domestic,  including  pieces  of  silver  used  in  the  first 
churches  established  in  New  England. 

There  was  opened  a  room  containing  Paul  Revere  silver  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

An  especial  showing  was  made  of  American  glass  and  pewter  objects 
belonging  to  the  permanent  collection,  but  arranged  especially  for  Ter- 
centenary interest. 

The  museum  has  continued  its  work  with  the  University  Film 
Foundation,  through  the  making  of  moving  pictures  illustrating  the 
craft  processes,  in  a  film  picture  entitled  "The  Art  of  the  Silversmith." 

The  museum's  collection  of  miniatures  has  been  rearranged  and 
newly  installed  for  the  Tercentenary  exhibition. 

The  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Fenway  Court,  gave  a 
reception  Tuesday  evening,  July  15,  for  the  Massachusetts  Tercentenary. 

At  request  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  Curley,  the  museum  was  open  to 
the  public  every  day  of  Boston  Week,  September  14-20. 

Roxbury  Neighborhood  Houses 
The  neighborhood  houses  of  Roxbury  shared  in  celebrations  of  the 
district.     Robert  Gould  Shaw  Settlement  was  represented  in  the  Parade, 
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October  17,  Boston  Day,  on  the  decorated  float  provided  by  the 
Council   of   Social   Agencies. 

The  Roxbury  Neighborhood  House  made  all  events  Tercentenary 
occasions.  The  Federation  of  Girls'  Clubs  at  May  meeting  put  on  a 
pageant  commemorating  the  history  of  Roxbury. 

The  older  young  people  took  part  in  the  Fourth  of  July  Pageant  on 
Boston  Common,  being  Saxon  Lords  and  Ladies.  Miss  Pearce,  Girls' 
Worker,  was  the  " Spirit  of  Boston." 

Norfolk  House  Centre  participated  actively  in  the  Tercentenary,  its 
workers  serving  on  City  of  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  and  the 
Roxbury  Tercentenary  Association,  and  its  groups  participating  in  local 
and  city  programs  throughout  the  year. 

Almost  every  organization  -  -  civic,  social,  and  fraternal  —  held  a 
meeting  for  the  purpose  of  commemorating  the  achievements  of  the 
founders.  Among  these  were  the  Roxbury  Board  of  Trade,  the  DeNor- 
mandie  Club,  Roxbury  Ladies'  Club,  Elm  Hill  Voters'  League,  Field  and 
Forest  Club,  and  the  Washington  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M. 

Roxbury's  participation  in  the  state-wide  celebration,  commemo- 
rative of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  has  been  worthy 
of  its  traditions.  It  has  been  marked  by  the  willing  cooperation  and 
active  participation  of  the  many  business,  civic,  educational  and  religious 
organizations  whose  combined  activities  in  making  the  observance  a 
success  constitute  a  proud  record  of  public  achievement  through  an 
enlightened  citizenship. 
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COMMISSION   ON   MARKING   HISTORICAL  SITES 


In  tracing  the  development  of  American  history,  especially  of  the 
period  covered  by  colonial  days, —  from  1630  to  1783, —  no  city  in  the 
land  affords  a  more  fruitful  field  for  survey  and  study  than  does  the 
City  of  Boston.  For  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  here  was  staged 
a  mighty  drama  whose  theme  was  human  liberty  and  whose  unities  of 
time,  place  and  action  pitted  the  meagre  strength  of  a  struggling  colony 
against  the  towering  might  of  a  dominant  empire. 

Across  the  stage  of  a  virgin  land  set  with  a  background  of  primeval 
wilderness,  heroic  figures  appeared,  played  their  allotted  parts,  and 
passed  on  to  be  succeeded  by  equally  heroic  figures,  each  in  turn  making 
his  contribution  to  the  contending  forces.  Here  for  a  century  and  a 
half,  amid  the  ever  shifting  scenes  of  a  mighty  conflict  such  as  the  world 
had  not  witnessed  before,  king  and  subject,  Royalist  and  Puritan,  Might 
and  Right,  fought  the  age-old  struggles  of  man's  desire  to  be  free. 

The  climax  reached  by  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  1776 
inspirited  the  hopes  of  subject  peoples  of  earth,  and  when  in  1783  the 
drop  curtain  was  rung  down  on  the  final  act  by  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  the 
American  Nation  was  born  and  the  world  witnessed  the  birth  of  a  new 
political  and  moral  creed.  The  heroic  actors  of  this  great  drama  have 
long  since  made  their  exit  from  the  stage  of  life,  but  ere  they  departed 
they  left  the  imprint  of  their  indomitable  will  and  purpose  upon  human 
progress  and  human  civilization. 

Later,  in  the  formative  period  of  the  Republic,  during  the  trying 
years  immediately  following  the  establishment  of  the  nation,  and  subse- 
quently during  the  Civil  War  which  resulted  in  the  abolition  of  slavery 
and  the  establishment  of  the  political  solidarity  of  the  Union,  the  sons  of 
the  Commonwealth  and  of  Boston  rendered  honored  service  in  every 
hour  of  the  nation's  need.  The  scenes  of  their  glorious  labors  are  sacred 
to  the  cause  of  human  liberty. 

It  savors  of  the  ingratitude  of  republics  that  these  shrines  of  heroic 
ancestors,  these  landmarks  of  American  history,  priceless  in  their  sig- 
nificance wherever  human  liberty  is  honored  and  revered,  should  have 
hitherto  escaped  general  official  recognition.  There  had  been,  it  is  true, 
sporadic  markings  of  some  of  the  most  important  historical  events  and 
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places  by  organizations  interested  in  a  particular  incident  or  personage, 
but  no  comprehensive,  systematic  plan  had  ever  been  followed  in  this 
worthy  patriotic  work. 

It  was  not  until  the  year  1891  that  any  general  interest  was  evidenced 
in  this  direction.  In  that  year  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution  took  up  the 
work  of  marking  with  suitable  bronze  tablets  the  historic  places  con- 
nected with  events  occurring  in  Boston  and  Massachusetts  during  the 
War  of  the  American  Revolution.  As  the  activities  of  this  worthy 
patriotic  organization  were  limited  to  the  period  of  the  conflict  with 
Great  Britain, —  that  is,  from  1776  to  1783, —  much  of  Boston's  early 
history  was  left  unnoted  by  tablet  or  memorial. 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the  Tablet  Committee 
of  the  Sons  of  the  Revolution,  his  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  with 
his  usual  broad  vision,  sensing  the  need  of  comprehensive  action  in 
marking  these  historic  shrines,  created  on  June  5,  1924,  a  commission 
known  as  "The  Commission  on  Marking  Historical  Sites,"  whose  func- 
tion was  to  mark  with  appropriate  tablet  or  memorial  the  most  impor- 
tant events  and  places  connected  with  the  history  of  Boston  from  the 
date  of  its  settlement.  The  following  members  were  appointed  to  the 
commission: 

Walter  Gilman  Page. 

Edward  Webster  McGlenen. 

Charles  French  Reade. 

William  Sumner  Appleton. 

Walter  Kendall  Watkins. 

An  appropriation  of  $15,000  was  provided  by  the  City  Council  to 
carry  on  the  work.  Before  the  commission  had  entered  upon  its  labors 
Mr.  Appleton  and  Mr.  Reade  resigned  and  Thomas  H.  Dowd  and  David 
A.  Lourie  were  appointed  to  fill  the  vacancies. 

A  searching  study  of  the  city's  early  history  was  immediately  begun 
by  the  commission.  It  was  early  realized  that  a  large  and  laborious, 
though  intensely  interesting,  task  had  been  assumed.  The  march  of 
progress  with  its  attendant  changes  in  the  topography  of  the  city  had 
largely  obliterated  the  original  setting  of  early  historic  places  and  inci- 
dents. Many  of  the  homes,  meeting  places  and  scenes  of  activity  of  the 
early  colonists  had  been  repeatedly  replaced  by  modern  structures. 
Much  preliminary  investigation  of  early  records,  plans,  maps  and  prints, 
was  pursued  in  order  that  historical  accuracy  might  be  reached  in  locating 
the  sites  of  the  dwellings  and  scenes  of  the  activities  of  the  Puritan 
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founders.  Wherever  possible  a  bas-relief  of  the  person,  or  place  of  the 
incident  commemorated,  has  been  incorporated  in  the  tablets  placed  by 
the  commission. 

On  Tuesday,  July  8,  1924,  the  first  tablet  was  unveiled  and  dedi- 
cated with  appropriate  exercises.     It  was  placed  upon  the  Pemberton 
square  side  of  the  Suffolk   Savings  Bank  building  at   No.   1   Tremont 
street,  and  marked  the  site  of  the  " First  Free  Public  School  in  Boston." 
The  historical  record  of  the  founding  of  this  school  is  as  follows : 

"Town  Records,  Vol.  I,  P.  160 -- 12th  of  the  6th  Mo. 
August,  1636. 

"At  a  general  meeting  of  the  richer  inhabitants  there  was 
given  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school  master  for 
the  youth  with  us,  Mr.  Daniel  Maude  being  now  chosen 
thereto " 

The  list  of  subscribers  was  headed  by  the  Governor,  Mr.  Henry 
Vane,  Esq.;  the  Deputy  Governor,  Mr.  John  Winthrop,  Esq.;  and 
forty-six  others,  comprising  the  most  influential  men  of  that  time. 

Mr.  Maude  was  a  nonconformist  Puritan  minister,  but  was  ejected 
from  his  charge  in  England  on  account  of  his  nonconformity.  Cotton 
Mather  places  him  therefore  in  his  first  class  of  ministers/ who  had  been 
in  pastoral  duty  before  the  emigration  to  this  country.  Mr.  Maude 
arrived  from  England  probably  about  August  17,  1635.  He  was  a 
graduate  of  Emanuel  College,  Cambridge,  where  he  took  his  degree 
of  Bachelor  in  1606  and  of  Master  in  1610.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
same  English  college  as  John  Harvard.  He  later  became  the  successor 
of  Philemon  Pormort  as  Master  of  the  Latin  School,  which  school  was 
provided  for  at  a  town  meeting  held  April  13,  1635.  Maude  conducted 
the  free  school  in  his  own  house  and  continued  to  reside  there  when  he 
became  Master  of  the  Latin  School. 

The  tablet  was  unveiled  by  Master  Paul  Curley,  son  of  the  Mayor, 
and  by  Thomas  H.  Dowd,  Jr.,  son  of  Judge  Dowd,  of  the  commission. 
Mayor  Curley  made  the  principal  address  and  Mr.  William  H.  Snow, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Boston  public  schools,  traced  the  history 
of  the  First  Free  School  up  to  the  school  system  of  the  present  day. 
Judge  Dowd,  on  behalf  of  the  commission,  presented  the  tablet  to  the 
city. 

Other  tablets  to  the  number  of  twenty  were  placed  during  the 
remaining  two  years  of  Mayor  Curley's  second  administration  (1924- 
1925).     The  commission  returned  to  the  city  an  unexpended  balance  of 
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$2,314,11,  and  ceased  to  function  during  the  succeeding  four  years. 
Immediately  upon  Mayor  Curley's  inauguration  for  a  third  term,  in 
January,  1930,  he  called  the  commission  together  and  requested  that  it 
take  up  the  work  left  incompleted,  urging  that  as  many  tablets  as  possible 
should  be  placed  as  early  as  arrangements  could  be  made  in  order  that 
the  legion  of  visitors  coming  to  our  portals  during  the  Tercentenary 
Year  might  easily  locate  and  view  the  honored  shrines  of  their  ancestors, 
and  that  the  public  generally  might  read  the  history  of  Boston's  glory 
from  tablet  and  inscription.  The  City  Council  appropriated  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $20,000  to  continue  the  work.  His  Honor  directed  the 
attention  of  the  commission  to  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  memorial 
to  the  original  settlers  to  be  known  as  the  Memorial  to  the  Founders. 
A  special  appropriation  of  $45,000  by  the  City  Council  was  made  for  this 
work.  To  expedite  the  labors  of  the  commission  its  membership  was 
increased  by  the  appointment  of  the  following  members: 

Charles  A.  Coolidge. 
Charles  K.  Bolton. 
Richard  A.  Fisher. 
Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 
Frank  Leveroni.  . 
Julius  H.  Tuttle. 

Of  the  members  of  the  original  commission,  Hon.  David  A.  Lourie, 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court,  and  Mr.  Edward  A.  McGlenen,  for  many 
years  the  respected  Registrar  of  the  City,  had  died. 

On  September  17,  1930,  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Boston,  the  beautiful  Memorial  to  the  Founders  was  dedi- 
cated. The  structure  is  after  the  plan  of  Charles  Allerton  Coolidge, 
eminent  architect  of  Boston,  member  of  the  commission,  and  the  bas- 
relief  is  by  John  Francis  Paramino,  noted  Boston  sculptor.  The  memo- 
rial stands  at  or  near  the  site  of  an  ancient  spring  which  here  bubbled 
at  the  foot  of  Beacon  Hill.  This  spring  was  one  of  the  allurements  which 
induced  Gov.  John  Winthrop  to  come  and  settle  at  Shawmut,  the  Indian 
name  for  Boston,  at  the  invitation  of  William  Blaxton.  Directly  opposite, 
on  the  corner  of  Spruce  and  Beacon  streets,  stood  the  dwelling  of  Blaxton, 
the  first  white  settler  of  Boston.  The  bas-relief  depicts  Blaxton  greeting 
the  Governor  and  his  followers  on  September  17,  1630,  to  which  day 
Boston  traces  its  settlement.  A  special  committee  of  eminent  citizens, 
headed  by  the  late  distinguished  Sherman  L.  Whipple,  acted  as  an  Honor- 
ary Founders'  Memorial  Committee. 
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The  dedication  of  this  memorial,  both  in  fact  and  in  significance, 
has  been  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  to  devote  an  entire  chapter 
in  this  volume  to  it  as  one  of  the  leading  events  of  the  Boston  Week 
Program. 

In  connection  with  the  Memorial  to  the  Founders,  Mr.  Sherman 
L.  Whipple,  chairman  of  the  Founders'  Memorial  Committee,  caused  to 
be  published  a  limited  edition  of  seven  hundred  eighty-seven  copies 
comprising  a  notable  volume  of  hitherto  unpublished  manuscripts  entitled, 
"The  Planters  of  the  Commonwealth."  This  valuable  work  is  character- 
ized as  a  "Study  of  the  Emigrants  and  Emigration  in  Colonial  Times:  to 
which  are  added  Lists  of  Passengers  to  Boston  and  to  the  Bay  Colony: 
the  Ships  which  brought  them;  their  English  Homes,  and  the  Places  of 
their  Settlement  in  Massachusetts,  1620-1640." 

Mr.  Whipple  passed  away  before  this  volume  was  ready  for  distribu- 
tion, but  his  kindness  and  foresight  toward  his  fellow  members  on  the 
Founders  Memorial  Committee  were  faithfully  carried  out  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Mr.  Lothrop  Withington,  as  indicated  by  the  following  letter  to  one 
of  the  members  of  the  commission: 

My  dear  Judge  Dowd, —  In  connection  with  the  activities 
of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  to  memorialize  the  found- 
ers, of  which  Mr.  Whipple  was  chairman,  in  collaboration  with 
Mr.  Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  he  arranged  with  Houghton, 
Mifflin  Company  to  issue  a  book  by  Col.  Charles  Edward  Banks, 
entitled  "Planters  of  the  Commonwealth,"  the  manuscript  of 
which  Mr.  Whipple  had  acquired  from  Colonel  Banks. 

It  was  Mr.  Whipple's  intention  to  write  to  the  members  of 
his  committee  and  present  to  each  one  a  copy  of  the  book,  and  I 
am  glad  to  carry  out  his  wishes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lothrop  Withington. 

Twenty  tablets  were  placed  during  the  Tercentenary  Year,  as  shown 
on  the  list  appended  to  this  report,  each  approved  by  the  Boston  Art 
Commission.  Within  the  limits  of  this  Tercentenary  volume  plates  of 
only  a  few  of  these  tablets  can  be  shown  but  a  separate  volume  will  be 
published  later  by  the  commission  with  plates  covering  its  entire  work. 
It  is  the  hope  of  the  commission  that  such  a  volume  will  be  of  much 
interest  and  value  not  only  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  but  to  all  students 
of  history. 
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Among  other  notable  works  suggested  by  the  commission  was  the 
repair  of  the  site  of  Roxbury  Fort,  the  Upper  or  High  Fort,  as  it  was 
sometimes  called.  This  fort  was  regarded  by  Washington  as  the  best  of 
the  fortifications  erected  during  the  Siege  of  Boston.  The  Roxbury 
Standpipe,  on  Fort  avenue,  Roxbury,  stands  at  or  near  the  centre  of  the 
old  fort.  The  original  structure  was  quadrangular  in  form,  about  twelve 
rods  square,  with  bastions  at  each  angle.  It  was  located  on  the  highest 
point  of  land  in  Roxbury  except  Parker  Hill,  and  by  its  elevation  com- 
pletely commanded  the  avenue  to  Boston  over  the  Neck  and  the  old  road 
to  Dedham.  It  was  built  after  plans  by  John  Waters  and  Henry  Knox. 
Knox  was  born  in  Boston,  July  25,  1750,  and  became  a  Major  General 
in  the  Revolutionary  Forces.  He  was  Chief  of  the  Artillery  of  the  Conti- 
nental Army,  founder  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  and  First  Secretary  of  War  in  1789.  He  commanded  the  expedition 
which  brought  greatly  needed  cannon  from  Ticonderoga,  thereby  com- 
pelling the  British  to  evacuate  Boston  on  March  17,  1776.  The  com- 
mission has  in  course  of  completion  a  fitting  memorial  to  be  erected  on 
this  site  in  his  honor. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  grounds  about  the  Standpipe  was  done 
under  the  supervision  of  Park  Commissioner  William  P.  Long,  and  some 
of  the  bastions  of  the  old  fort  have  been  restored.  That  the  work  of 
repair  has  been  well  done  is  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Long's  efficiency.  Altogether 
the  site  of  the  old  fort  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  sites  about 
Boston  and  worthy  of  a  visit  by  our  citizens. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  commission  to  make  the  placing  of  these 
tablets  an  occasion  for  patriotic  exercises  in  order  that  the  citizens  and 
especially  the  youth  of  our  city  might  learn  the  historic  significance  of  the 
events  memorialized.  Prominent  citizens  have  delivered  addresses  at 
the  respective  dedications  and  the  history  of  each  event  and  incident  thus 
commemorated  fully  discussed.  These  exercises  have  been  held  under 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Celebrations  and  their  success 
has  been  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Philip 
O'Connell,  Director. 

The  commission  takes  this  opportunity  to  publicly  express  its  deep 
appreciation  of  the  inspiration  and  cordial  cooperation  it  has  at  all  times 
received  from  Mayor  Curley;  to  the  City  Council  which  so  generously 
provided  for  the  work;  to  the  New  England  Historic  Genealogical 
Society  by  whose  kindness  and  patriotic  interest  the  splendid  appoint- 
ments of  its  building  on  Ashburton  place  were  given  without  charge  to  the 
commission  for  its  meetings,  as  was  also  the  use  of  its  priceless  library  of 
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early  volumes  and  manuscripts;  to  the  Boston  Art  Commission  for  its 
valuable  constructive  criticism  and  approval  of  the  tablets  placed,  and  to 
the  citizens  of  Boston  for  the  stimulating  civic  pride  which  they  have 
displayed  in  the  work  of  the  commission. 

Commission  on  Marking  Historical  Sites. 

Walter  Gilman  Page,  Chairman. 

Thomas  H.  Dowd,  Vice  Chairman. 

Walter  K.  Watkins,  Secretary. 

Charles  K.  Bolton. 

Charles  A.  Coolidge. 

Richard  A.  Fisher. 

Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 

Frank  Leveroni. 

Julius  H.  Tuttle. 

TABLETS  PLACED  DURING  THE  TERCENTENARY  YEAR. 

1.  Site  of  Long  Wharf,  corner  Chatham  and  State  streets,  marking 

place  where  British  embarked  from  Boston,  March  17,  1776. 

2.  Site  of  first  residence  of  John  Winthrop,  53  State  street. 

3.  Site  of  residence  of  Rev.  John  Cotton  and  of  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Bar- 

risters Hall,  Pemberton  square. 

4.  Site  of  North  Battery,  used  during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  379  Com- 

mercial street. 

5.  Faneuil  Hall,  east  end. 

6.  Site  of  Gov.  John  Endicott's  residence,    Tremont   row;    also  the 

birthplace  of  Elihu  Yale,  founder  of  Yale  University. 

7.  Paul   Revere's   workshop,    Exchange   Trust   Building,    Washington 

street. 

8.  "Old  Brick"   Church,  first  church  in  Boston,  Washington  street, 

near  State  street. 

9.  Site  of  First  Catholic  Church,  20  School  street. 

10.  West  Church,  corner  of  Lime  and  Cambridge  streets. 

11.  Site  of  residence  of  Governor  Hutchinson,  Garden  Court  street. 

12.  Site  of  Governor  Leverett's  residence,  Sears  Building,  Court  street. 

13.  Site  of  fortifications  on  Boston  Neck,  used  during  Siege  of  Boston, 

Opera  House,  Washington  street,  near  Dover  street. 
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14.  First  Meeting  House  and  School,   Dorchester. 

15.  Royal  Exchange  Tavern  and  office  of  stage  coach,    west   corner   of 

Exchange  street,  now  Congress  street. 

16.  Site  of  Governor  Hitchborn  house,  North  street. 

17.  Site  of  Second  Quaker  Meeting  House,  Monk  Building,  Congress 

street. 

18.  Landing  place  of  General  Champlain,  the  only  strip  remaining  of  the 

original  shore  line  of  Boston  Harbor,  North  End  Park. 

19.  Site   of   the   Dachet   or   Brinley   House,    headquarters   of   General 

Ward,  Commander  of  the  right  wing  of  the  Continental   forces 
during  the  Siege  of  Boston,  Mission  Church,  Roxbury. 

20.  Site  of  rail  fence  on  Bunker  Hill,  School  street,  Monument  square, 

Charlestown. 
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STREET   NAMES— OLD  AND   NEW 


The  Street  Commissioners  during  the  Tercentenary  year  placed 
temporary  marking  signs  designating,  by  original  names,  the  following 
streets  and  thoroughfares  in  the  city: 

Adams  Place  —  North  Anderson  street  to  Blossom  street.  Formerly 
Bridge  street;  avenue,  1832. 

Allen  Street  —  Chambers  street  to  Charles  street,  1829.  Formerly 
Shute  street,  Wilshire  street,  Green's  lane,  1803;  North  Allen  street, 
1807. 

Alden  Street  —  Court  street  to  Sudbury  street.  Formerly  Alden's 
lane,  1732;  Copeland's  lane,  1820;  Alden's  lane,  1829;  Alden  street, 
1846. 

Allston  Street  —  Bowdoin  street  to  Somerset  street.  Formerly  Somer- 
set place,  1807. 

Anderson  Street  —  Cambridge  street  to  Pinckney  street.  Formerly 
Centre  street,  1800;  West  Centre  street,  1817;  Anderson  street,  1861. 

Ashland  Street  —  Leverett  street  to  Chambers  street,  1845.  For- 
merly Gravel  street,  1769;  Chambers  street,  1828. 

Atlantic  Avenue  —  Commercial  street  to  Kneeland  street.  For- 
merly part  of  Flounders  lane. 

Avery  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Chauncy  street,  1899.  Formerly 
D'Emmings  court,  1806;  Central  court,  1806;  Avon  place,  1824; 
Avon  street,  1899. 

Bang's  Alley  —  From  20  Kilby  street,  east,  1803.  Formerly  Marshall's 
alley,  1784  to  1800. 

Barton  Court  —  Barton  street  to  Brighton  street,  1868.  Formerly 
Short  Second  street,  1849;  Little  Napier  street,  Barton  court,  1868. 

Barrett  Street -- North  street  to  Fulton  street,  1831.  Formerly 
Wentworth  lane,  1732. 

Battery  Street —  Hanover  street  to  Commercial  street,  1825.  For- 
merly Battery  alley,  1708;  Daggett's  lane,  1789-1823;  Battery  street, 
1825. 

Battery  Wharf  —  From  379  Commercial  street,  adjoining  North  side 
of  East  Boston  Ferry,  1803.     Formerly  Jeffries  Wharf,  1789-1800. 
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Beacon  Hill  —  Site  of  State  House.  Formerly  Centry,  Centuary  or 
Sentry  Hill. 

Bedford  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Summer  street,  1821 ;  Washing- 
ton street  to  Kingston  street.  Formerly  Pond  street,  1708;  Rowes 
street,  1803.  Kingston  street  to  Summer  street.  Formerly  Blind 
lane,  1708;  Pond  street,  1803. 

Belcher  Lane  —  High  street  to  Fort  Hill  square,  1826.  Formerly 
Town  way  to  Town  slip,  1667-1708;  Sconce  lane,  1708;  Belcher  lane, 
1826. 

Board  Alley  —  Hanover  street  to  North  street,  1834.  Formerly  Gal- 
lop's alley,  1708. 

Bosworth  Street  —  Tremont  street  to  Province  street,  1883.  For- 
merly Montgomery  place,  1825. 

Bowker  Street  —  Sudbury  street  to  Chardon  street,  1868.  Formerly 
Distill  House  square,  1769;  Adams  street,  1846;  Bog  lane. 

Bowdoin  Street  —  Cambridge  street  to  Beacon  street,  1805.  Formerly 
Middlecott  street. 

Boylston  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Back  Bay  Fens,  1809,  from 
Washington  southwest  corner  of  Common.  Formerly  Frog  lane, 
1708. 

Broadway  Bridge  — 1871,  often  called  St.  Patrick's  Bridge. 

Brattle  Street  —  Court  street  to  Washington  street,  1694;  Brattle 
square  to  Court  street.  Formerly  Brattle  alley,  Dassett's  alley, 
Dorsett's  alley,  1755-1817. 

Brimmer  Street  —  Pinckney  street  to  Beacon  street,  1866;  Chestnut 
street  to  Beacon  street.  Formerly  O  street,  1828;  Messenger  street, 
1836. 

Bromfield  Street  —  Tremont  street  to  Washington  street,  1828.  For- 
merly Rawson's  lane,  1708;  Bromfield  lane,  1731. 

Brookline  Avenue — Beacon  street  to  Commonwealth  avenue,  1849. 
Formerly  called  road  to  Punch  Bowl  Tavern,  1828;  Punch  Bowl 
road,  1845;  Mill  Dam  road,  1856. 

Bunker  Hill  Street  — 1714.  Formerly  called  road  over  Bunker  Hill, 
road  to  Brick  Kilns. 

Change  Avenue  —  State  street  to  Faneuil  Hall  square,  1 841 .  Formerly 
Pierie's  alley,  1708;  Change  alley,  1788;  Fitche's  alley,  1796;  Flagg 
alley,  1828. 

Chapman  Place  —  School  street  to  Bosworth  street,  1841.  Formerly 
Cook's  court,  1753. 
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Chatham  Row  —  State  street  to  Chatham  street,  1829.  Formerly 
Butler  street,  1842;  renamed  Chatham  row,  1848. 

Chardon  Street  —  Bowdoin  square  to  Merrimac  street,  1821.  For- 
merly Chardon's  lane,  1795. 

Charter  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Commercial  street,  1708. 

Chelsea  Street  —  City  square  to  Bridge,  1833.  Formerly  Salem  Turn- 
pike, 1818. 

Cleveland  Place  —  Snow  Hill  street  to  St.  Margaret  street,  1 846. 
Formerly  Margaret  alley,  1814;  Margaret  avenue,  1837. 

Common  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Tremont  street,  1824.  For- 
merly Walker's  lane,  1741:  Clough  street,  1743:  part  of  Nassau 
street,  1788. 

Congress  Street  —  State  street  to  Water  street,  1800.  Formerly 
Leverett's  lane,  1708;  Quaker's  lane,  1800;  Water  street  to  Milk 
street,  Dalton's  row,  1769-1788,  Dalton  street,  Milk  street  to  High 
street.     Formerly  Green's  lane,  Atkinson  street,  1732. 

Congress  Square  — 1821.  Formerly  Half  Square  court,  1708;  Salter's 
court,  1808;  Exchange  square,  1818. 

Copp's  Hill  —  Between  Snow  Hill,  Charter  and  Commercial  streets. 
Formerly  Mill  Hill,  1632. 

Cornhill  —  Washington  street  to  Court  street,  1829.  Formerly  Cheap- 
side,  1816,  Market  street,  1817,  Market  row,  1817. 

Corn  Court  —  From  11  Faneuil  Hall  square,  1708.  Formerly  Hayes 
alley,  1797. 

Cross  Street  ■ —  Haymarket  square  to  Commercial  street,  1708.  Called 
at  the  same  time  "The  Highway  to  Breedan's  Wharf." 

Court  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Bowdoin  square,  1788,  Washing- 
ton street  to  Scollay  square.  Formerly  Prison  lane,  1634-1708; 
Washington  street  to  Hanover  street,  Queen  street,  Cambridge 
street,  1708. 

Devonshire  Street  —  Dock  square  to  88  Summer  street,  King  street  to 
Water  street.  Formerly  Pudden  or  Pudding  lane;  Water  street  to 
Milk  street.  Formerly  JoylirT's  or  JoyliefT's,  1708,  at  one  time  called 
Black  Jack  alley. 

Elm  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Union  street,  1800.  Formerly  Hud- 
son's lane,  1659;  Wing's  lane,  1708. 

Endicott  Street  —  1836.     Part  of  Mill  lane,  1805. 

Essex  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1708.  Called 
Auchmuty  in  1775. 
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Exchange  Street  —  State  street  to  Dock  square,  1817.     Called  Shrimp- 
ton's  lane,  1708;  Royal  Exchange  lane,  1800;  Exchange  lane,  1800. 
Exchange  Street  —  Congress  street  to  Kilby  street,  1873.     Formerly 

Lindall  street. 
Federal  Street  —  Milk  street  to  Summer  street,  1788;  Milk  street  to 

Federal  Street  Bridge.     Called  Long  lane,   1788;  Atkinson  street, 

1708. 
Ferry  Street  —  North  street  to  Fulton  street,   1842.     Called  Persia 

street,  1831. 
Franklin  Street  —  Washington  street  to  India  street,  1798;  Washington 

street  to  Hawley  street.     Formerly  Vincent's  lane,  1777. 
Franklin  Avenue  —  Court  street  to  Brattle  street,   1817.     Formerly 

Brattle  street,  1708;  Brattle  alley,  1722;  Bassett's  alley,  1789. 
Franklin    Street  —  Broad    street    to    India    street,    1896.     Formerly 

Bread  street,  1806. 
Friend   Street- — Union  street  to  Causeway  street,    1735.     Formerly 

Separate  lane,  1722. 
Hancock    Street  —  Cambridge    street    to    Alt.    Vernon    street,    1840. 

Formerly  Davis  lane;  Turner  street  previous  to  1732;  changed  to 

George  street  in  1732. 
Hanover   Street  —  Court   street   to   Chelsea   Ferry,    1708.     Formerly 

Orange  Tree  lane  previous  to  1708. 
Harris    Street  —  Hanover   street    to    North   street,    1826.     Formerly 

White  Bread  alley  in  1708;  formerly  Bartlett  street,  1708  to  1826. 
Harrison   Avenue  —  Essex   street   to   Beach   street,    1841.     Formerly 

Rainsford  lane,  1708. 
Hawkins  Street  —  Sudbury  street  to  Chardon  street,  1732.     Formerly 

Tattle  street,  1756. 
Hawley    Street  —  Alilk    street    to    Summer    street,    1790.     Formerly 

Bishops'  alley,  1708;  formerly  Board  alley,  1792;  also  called  Gil- 
bert's alley,  Richardson's  alley  and  Wybourne  lane. 
High   Street  —  Summer  street   to   Fort   Hill  street,    1797.     Formerly 

Cow  lane,  1708.     Changed  to  Fort  Hill  lane,  1798;  changed  back 

to  High  street,  1875. 
Hollis  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Tremont  street,  1788.     Formerly 

Broad  alley,  1722. 
Howard   Street  —  Court   street   to   Bulfinch   street,    1821.     Formerly 

Sout hacks  court,   1732.     Named  after  John  Howard  whose  house 

stood  at  corner  of  Bulfinch  street  and  Bulfinch  place. 
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Hull  Street  —  Salem  street  to  Commercial  street,  1701.  Granted  to 
town  by  Judge  Samuel  Sewall  and  his  wife  Hannah  in  1701,  to  be 
named  Hull  street.  Named  after  her  father,  John  Hull,  famous 
mint  master. 

Kilby  Street  —  Water  street  to  Milk  street,  1649.  Laid  out,  called 
Kilby  street  in  1800.  Formerly  Cooper's  alley,  1708;  formerly 
Mackril  lane,  1708  to  1784;  formerly  Miller's  lane,  1784;  Adams 
street,  1788. 

Kilby  Street  —  State  street  to  Milk  street,  1769;  Mackril  lane  from 
State  street  to  Water  street,  Cooper's  lane,  1708. 

Kingston  Street  —  Summer  street  to  Beach  street,  1800.  Formerly 
called  Plymouth  street. 

Liberty  Square  —  1793.  Junction  of  Kilby,  Water  and  Batterymarch 
streets. 

Lime  Street  Place  —  Lime  street  southeasterly.     Formerly  Allen  place. 

Main  Street  —  City  square  to  Somerville  line,  1769.  Formerly  called 
Market  street,  1714. 

Marshall  Street  —  Union  street  to  Hanover  street,  1822.  Formerly 
called  Marshall's  lane,  1708. 

Mathews  Street  —  Federal  street  to  Congress  street,  1866.  Formerly 
Round  lane,  1732;   formerly  Williams  street,  1821. 

Massachusetts  Avenue  —  Harvard  Bridge  to  Edward  Everett  square, 
1894.  Formerly  West  Chester  Park;  formerly  Chester  street, 
Chester  Park;    formerly  East  Chester  Park. 

Mercantile  Street  —  Clinton  street  to  South  Market  street,  1879. 
Formerly  called  Quincy  row. 

Milk  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1708;  from 
Washington  street  to  India  street,  formerly  called  Fort  street;  from 
India  street  to  Atlantic  avenue  formerly  called  South  Meeting  House 
lane. 

Xorman  Street  —  Green  street  to  Merrimac  street,  1877.  Formerly 
called  Couch  lane,  1732. 

North  Street  —  Union  street  to  Commercial  street,  1852.  Formerly 
Port  of  Ann  street;  also  called  Ship  street,  Fish  street,  Drawbridge 
street,  and  Conduit  street. 

North  Centre  Street  -  -  North  street  to  Hanover  street,  1773.  Form- 
erly called  Ball's  alley,  also  Perraway's  alley  and  Paddy's  alley. 
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Oliver  Street  -  Milk  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1708;  from  Milk  street 
to  High  street,  formerly  Oliver's  lane;  from  Franklin  street  to  Atlantic 
avenue,  Gibb's  lane  and  Gibson  lane. 

Oxford  Street  —  Beach  street  to  Essex  street,  1842.  Formerly 
Ashburton  street  from  1717  to  1842;    before  that  Peck's  lane. 

Park  Street  -  Tremont  street  to  Beacon  street,  1803.  Formerly 
Centry  place. 

Parmenter  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Sale  street,  1870.  Formerly 
Beer  lane,  1708;  also  called  Bear's  lane,  Bur  lane  and  Bridge  lane 
in  1796,  and  Richmond  street. 

Richmond  Street -- Hanover  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1800;  from 
Hanover  street  to  Salem  street,  called  Bee  lane,  1708;  also  called 
Bear's  lane  and  Bur  lane;    Bridge  lane,  1796. 

Pearl  Street  —  Milk  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1800;  from  Milk  street 
to  High  street,  called  Hutchinson  street,  1722;  also  called  Palmer 
street,  1788;   Green  lane,  1789;   extended  to  Purchase  street,  1821. 

Portland  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Causeway  street,  1807.  For- 
merly Cold  lane,  1708  to  1807. 

Prince  Street  —  North  square  to  Endicott  street,  1708.  Formerly 
Black  Horse  lane,   1702. 

Province  Street  —  Bromfield  street  to  School  street,  1833.  Formerly 
called  Governor's  alley,  1715;  formerly  Montgomery  street,  1833; 
also  Province  alley,  1833. 

Salem  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Charter  street,  1708.  Formerly 
Green  lane. 

School  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Tremont  street,  1708.  For- 
merly Common  street,  1645. 

Sentry  Hill  —  The  name  of  the  hill  known  as  Beacon  Hill  at  State 
House. 

State  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Atlantic  avenue,  1788.  Formerly 
called  King  street,  1777. 

St.  James  Avenue  —  Berkeley  street  to  Clarendon  street,  1860.  For- 
merly A  street. 

Stoddard  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Court  street,  1829.  Formerly 
called  Stoddard  lane,  1722;  also  called  Southaks  lane  and  Vitches 
lane,  1788. 
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Sudbury  Street  —  Court  street  to  Merrimac  street,  1645.  This  is  the 
only  street  which,  existing  in  1645,  retains  its  original  name,  though 
it  doubtless  received  the  name  many  years  before  1645. 

Summer  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Reserved  channel,  1708.  For- 
merly called  Mylne  street,  also  called  Seven  Star  lane. 

Temple  Place  —  Tremont  street  to  Washington  street,  1830.  Formerly 
called  Turnagaine  alley,  1708. 

Tileston  Street  —  Hanover  street  to  Salem  street,  1821.  Formerly 
called  Love  street,  1708;  also  called  Love  lane  and  North  Writing 
School  street,  1789. 

Stillman  Street  —  Salem  street  to  Haymarket  square,  1830.  Called 
Baptist  alley. 

Tremont  Street  —  Court  street  to  Huntington  avenue,  1708;  from 
Howard  street  to  Pemberton  square  to  Beacon  Street,  Old  Burying 
place  Highway,  1663. 

Unity  Street  —  Charter  street  to  Tileston  street,  1795.  Formerly 
Elias  street,  1733  to  1745;    formerly  Clough  street,  1756. 

Winter  Street  —  Washington  street  to  Tremont  street,  1708.  Formerly 
Blott's  lane  and  Bannister's  lane. 

Washington  Street  —  Adams  square  to  , School  street,  1708,  formerly 
called  Cornhill;  from  School  street  to  Summer  street,  formerly  called 
Marlborough  street,  1708;  Summer  street  to  Essex  street,  formerly 
called  Newbury  street,  1708;  Essex  street  to  Dover  street,  formerly 
called  Orange  street. 
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TERCENTENARY  YEAR  EVENTS 


A  list  of  the  events  of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  that  were  scheduled 
and  took  place  during  the  Tercentenary  Year  beginning  January  1  and 
ending  December  31,  1930,  together  with  other  events  in  the  City  of 
Boston  related  to  the  300th  Anniversary  Commemoration. 

The  events  which  were  conducted  under  the  auspices  of,  or  by  the 
approval  of  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  are  indicated  by  an 
asterisk.  (*) 

An  effort  has  also  been  made  to  record  accurately  the  attendance 
at  each  event;  the  total  attendance  at  all  the  events  reaches  the  enormous 
figure  of  6,100,000.  Attendance  figures  for  " Boston  Week"  totalled 
1,900,000  at  the  official  events. 

Also  appended  is  a  list  of  the  conventions  and  assemblies  of  organi- 
zations held  in  Boston  during  the  Tercentenary  Year.  Many  of  these 
gatherings  were  inspired  by  the  Tercentenary.  The  total  for  the  year 
was  in  excess  of  two  hundred. 

The  radio  was  used  considerably  to  arouse  advance  interest  and    to 

inform  the  general  public  of  New  England,  and  of  the  nation,  of  the 

historic  background  of  Massachusetts  and  New  England,  as  well  as  of 

Boston.     A  list  of  such  radio  broadcasts  is  given  in  a  preceding  section 

of  this  volume. 

Estimated 
JANUARY   TO   APRIL   (INCLUSIVE)  Attendance. 

January  1,  1930.     Opening  of  Tercentenary  Year,  ringing  of  bells  and 
playing  of  chimes,  in  common  with  fifty  cities  and  towns  through- 
out the  Commonwealth. 
^January   13.     Roxbury.     Community  meeting  with  subject:   "What 

the  Tercentenary  Means  to  the  State  and  Nation"  .        .        .  300 

January  30.     Meeting  and  organization  of  the  Boston  Tercentenary 

General  Committee  for  1930,  at  Old  South  Meeting  House,  2  P.  M.,  300 

*  February  16.     Washington-Lincoln  public  exercises,  Symphony  Hall, 

with  Tercentenary  finale 1,500 

March  4.     Charter  Day  meetings  and  official  statements,  bell  ringing 

and  chime  playing,  school  exercises. 
*March  17.     South  Boston.     Evacuation  Day  celebration  with  Ter- 
centenary parade  and  address  features.     Boston.     Dedication  of 
tablet,  State  street,  marking  site  of  departure  of  British  troops. 

March  31.     Roxbury.     Public  meeting,  subject  of  address,  "Roxbury's 

Record  of  Men  and  Events" 300 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
April  4.     Dorchester.     Old-fashioned  town  meeting  with  Tercentenary 

town  warrant,  colonial  costumes  and  town  crier         ....  600 

*April  19.     Patriots'  Day.     Joint  observance  by  ten  cities  and  towns 
connected  with  the  reproduction  of  the  historic  rides  of  Paul 
Revere,  William  Dawes  and  Samuel  Prescott. 
April  19.     Start  of  good-will  airship,   "New  Arbella,"  to  sixty-seven 

United  States  cities. 
*April  24.     Radio  Talk. 
April  26   and  following  days.     Museum  of  Fine  Arts  —  exhibition  of 

early  Puritan  handicrafts. 
*April  26.     Arbor  Day.     Planting  of  three  hundred  cherry  trees,  good- 
will gift  from  Japanese  government,  at  Jamaica  Pond. 

MAY 
*May  1.     Commemoration  of  anniversary  of  first  Boston  City  Govern- 
ment. 
May  7,  8,  15,  17,  20,  21,  24,  27,  31.     Radio  Talks. 
May    17.     Demonstration    of    Massachusetts    Girl    Scouts,    Boston 

Garden 5,000 

JUNE 

June  1-7  —  Dorchester  Week  —  Daily  Events 

June  1.  Boston  Common.  "Tercentenary  Sunday."  Afternoon 
patriotic  meeting  "in  grateful  recognition  of  religious  liberty," 
addresses,  massed  choir  singing  three  hundred-year-old  hymns. 
(Arranged  by  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Com- 
mission)       5,000 

June  1.  Dorchester.  Tercentenary  pageant,  "True  Freedom  for 
All,"  First  Baptist  Church,  7.45  P.  M. 

June  1.  Dorchester.  First  Parish  Church,  300th  anniversary  of 
landing  on  these  shores  of  founders  of  Church  and  Town  of  Dor- 
chester. 

June  1-2.  Centennial  Legion;  historic  military  organizations  from 
thirteen  original  states,  with  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company;  Sunday,  1,  services  and  entertainment;  Monday,  2, 
colorful  street  parade,  church  services.  Boston  Common  review, 
banquet 25,000 

June  2.  Boston.  Hotel  Somerset.  Banquet  in  honor  of  visiting 
delegates  from  Dorchester,  England,  by  Tercentenary  Committee 
of  Dorchester,  Massachusetts. 

June  2  (and  all  summer).  State  House.  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
Company  original  charter,  granted  in  1629,  on  exhibition. 

June  3,  4,  5,  7,  10,  17,  24.     Radio  Talks. 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 

June  3.  Dorchester.  Reception  at  Second  Church  by  Historical 
Society  and  the  Church,  8  p.  m. 

June  4.     Dorchester.     Field  Day  of  school  children  at  Franklin  Field. 

June  6.  Friday.  Dorchester.  Exercises  commemorating  the  300th 
anniversary  of  founding  of  Dorchester.  Opening  of  old  houses, 
with  attendants  in  Colonial  costumes.  Public  meeting  with 
special  music  and  historical  features,  High  School  for  Boys, 
speaker  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Reception  to  Mayor  T.  H.  H. 
Wheeler  and  party  from  Dorchester,  England. 

June  6.     Charles  River  Basin.     Illumination  and  fireworks  with  band 

concerts,  cooperation  with  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  .  10,000 
*June  6.  Dorchester.  Exercises  commemorating  the  landing  of 
Puritan  founders  in  1630.  Opening  of  old  houses,  with  attendants 
in  Colonial  costumes.  Public  meeting  with  special  music  and 
historical  features.  Children 's  field  day  at  Franklin  Field.  Recep- 
tion to  Mayor  Wheeler  and  party  from  Dorchester,  England  .  5,000 

June  7.  Saturday.  Dorchester.  Dorchester  Day.  Civic,  Military, 
and  historical  parade,  sports,  yacht  races,  band  concerts,  fire- 
works, dedication  of  tablet  marking  site  of  first  church  and  school    .         10,000 

June  10.  Re-enactment  of  "The  Boston  Tea  Meeting  of  1773,"  Old 
South  Meeting  House,  8  P.  M.  (Original  meeting  was  in  same 
building.) 

June  11.  Lecture.  "  Primary  Motive  of  the  Settlement  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,"  by  Arthur  \Y.  Ackermann,  D.  D.,  Wilder 
Hall    ...  200 

June  12.     "Old  Days  on  Beacon  Hill."     Opening  of  private  homes, 

gardens;  street  fairs;  old  time  costumes  and  events  ....  5,000 

June  12,  13,  14.  Charter  cavalcade  symbolic  thirty-mile  procession 
through  eleven  cities  and  towns  from  Salem  to  Boston,  14th 
(under  auspices  of  Tercentenary  Conference  of  City  and  Town 
Committees,  Inc.)    .  7,500 

June    14.     Franklin    Park.     New    England    Juvenile    Day,    auspices 

L.  C.B.A 5,000 

*June    17.     Bunker     Hill     Day.      Charlestown.      Parades,     meetings, 
banquet,   historic   ceremonies,   band    concerts,   sports,   fireworks. 

June  17.  Reproduction  of  historical  Colonial  public  meeting,  "The 
Massacre  Anniversary  of  1775,"  Old  South  Meeting  House. 
(Original  meeting  was  in  same  building.) 500 

June  18.     Lecture.     "Our  Colonial  Grandmothers,"  by  Miss  Ruth  F. 

Tinkham,  Wilder  Hall 200 

June  19  and  daily  to  September  21.  Loan  exhibit  of  Puritan  Colonial 
portraits,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts. 

June  19-20.     Indoor  pageant  by  Jamaica  Plain  High  School,  Lyric 

Theatre,  evening 2,000 
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Estimated 
Attendance 
June  23-26.     Tercentenary    exhibition    of    National    Association    of 

Master  Plumbers 15,000 

June  25.     Lecture,   "What  We  Commemorate,"   by  Dr.   Charles  H. 

Bangs,  Wilder  Hall 200 

June  26.     Outdoor  historic  tableaux,  "Children  of  the  Bay  Colony, " 

by  C.  A.  R.,  at  "Weld,"  Larz  Anderson  estate,  2  P.  M. 
*June    27.     Boston   reception   and   welcome   home   to    Rear   Admiral 
Richard  E.  Byrd  from  Antarctic.     Military  parade  and  official 
welcome  by  Governor  Allen  at  State  House  and  by  Mayor  Curley 
on  Boston  Common,  3  P.  M.     City  banquet,  evening  .        .        10,000 

June  27.     Indoor  pageant,  "Our  Boston,"  Capitol  Theatre,  graduation, 

Brighton  High  School 800 


JULY 

*July.  Daily  to  end  of  August.  Educational  exhibit  of  evolution  of 
Boston  Public  School  System  from  1630  to  1930,  at  High  School 
of  Commerce,  Fenway,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.,  except  Sundays. 
Free 4,000 

*July.  Daily  to  end  of  month.  Arts  and  Crafts  exhibition  of  the  work 
of  Greater  Boston  artists  and  craftsmen  of  today,  at  Horticultural 
Hall,  Massachusets  avenue,  10  A.  M.  to  6  P.  M.,  including 
Sundays.     Free 50,000 

*July.     Daily   until    20th.     Rose    garden    display    at    Franklin    Park. 

Free  : 5,000 

July  8  and  each  evening  to  August  19,  except  Saturdays.     Esplanade 
concerts  by  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  Players,  at  Charles  River 
Basin,  foot  of  Mt.  Vernon  Street,  8.15  P.  M.     Free         .        .        .      300,000 
July.     Daily.     Bostonian  Society  collection  of  early  colonial  relics,  at 

Old  State  House .  1,000 

July.     Daily.     American  Period  Rooms  and  corresponding  rooms  of 

other  nations,  Museum  of  Fine  Arts,  except  Mondays  .        10,000 

July  and  during  Tercentenary  season.  Colonial  houses  open  for  inspec- 
tion: Jamaica  Plain,  Tuesday  afternoons,  Greenough  House; 
Dorchester;  Boston,  daily,  Paul  Revere  House,  Otis  House,  Old 
South  Meeting  House.     Admission  fees. 

July.  Daily  and  through  October.  Representation  of  "Arbella," 
Puritan  flagship  of  Governor  John  Winthrop  of  1630,  on  exhibi- 
tion in  Charles  River  Basin,  foot  of  Revere  street.     Admission     .  25,000 

July  2.     Lecture.     "Blackstone,  the  First  Bostonian,"  by  Hosea  Starr 

Ballou,  Wilder  Hall,  9  Ashburton  Place,  3  P.  M.     Free  ...  200 
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Estimated 

Attendance. 
*July  4.     Independence   Day.     City-wide  series  of   twenty-two   local 
ceremonies,  morning,  afternoon  and  evening,  in  each  ward. 

Oration  by  Hon.  Herbert  Parker  at  Faneuil  Hall,  reading  of  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  at  Old  South  Meeting  House,  A.  M. 

Boston  Common.  Morning  exercises  and  raising  of  national  flag. 
Afternoon  pageant,  "The  Beacon,"  re-enacting  historic  events  in 
progress  of  Boston,  at  Frog  Pond 50,000 

Evening  community  demonstration.  Band  music,  repetition  of 
pageant,  followed  by  unusual  display  of  fireworks,  Boston 
Common 200,000 

July  6.     Boston  Common.     Methodist  Episcopal  Church  anniversary 

service,  "  Under  the  Elm,"  5.30  P.  M 3,000 

July  6.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Franklin 
Park,  Jamaica  Pond,  Marine  Park. 

July  7-12.  First  public  showing  of  Tercentenary  talking  motion  pic- 
ture lecture,  "  Three  Centuries  of  Massachusetts,"  Symphony 
Hall 5^000 

July  7,  8,  9.  New  England  Shoe  and  Leather  Exposition;  300th  anni- 
versary of  establishment  of  this  industry  in  New  England. 

July  8.     Radio  Talk. 

July   9.     Historic   motion   picture,    "  Declaration   of   Independence," 

Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free 200 

July  13.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  McConnell 
Park,  Jamaica  Pond,  Marine  Park,  World  War  Memorial  Park, 
Franklin  Park,  Hyde  Park. 

July  14.     Speedway,  Brighton,  Metropolitan  band  concert,  7.30  P.  M. 

July  14.  Symphony  Hall.  Ancient  Greek  tragedy,  "Oedipus  Rex," 
8  P.  M.  (auspices  racial  group  committee  of  Massachusetts  Bay 
Tercentenary,  Inc.) 2  500 

July  15.  The  Great  Meeting.  Boston  Common.  Official  commemo- 
ration of  the  Tercentenary  by  the  Commonwealth  at  special 
Tribune,  with  eminent  guests  from  this  and  other  countries, 
11  A.  M. 
Preceded  by  American,  British  and  Canadian  military  and  naval 
parade  from  foot  of  State  street,  10  A.  M.  Review  by  Mayor 
and  municipal  officials  at  City  Hall;    review  by  Governor,  state 

officials  and  guests  on  Common 50,000 

Orator,  Rt.  Hon.  Herbert  Laurens  Fisher,  F.R.S.,  Warden  of  New 
College,  Oxford,  England.  (Arranged  and  conducted  by  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  Commission,  Hon.  Herbert 
Parker,  Chairman.) 

July  15.     Symphony  Hall.     Syrian  night  program  of  music  and  pag- 
eantry, 8.15  P.  M.  (auspices  racial  group  committee)       .        .        .  2,000 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
July   15-23.     Exhibits  of  arts,   handicrafts  and  industries  of  racial 
groups   of    Massachusetts.     Afternoons.     Free.     (By    committee 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  Tercentenary,  Inc.) 
*Jul'y  16.      Mayor's  Night.     Opening  summer  season  of  Boston  Tercen- 
tenary Committee  events  on  Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary 
Tribune.     Address  by  Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor;  Chairman, 
Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald.     Liberty  Chorus  from  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral and  Trinity,  St.  Joseph's  and  Dudley  Street  Baptist  Churches 
and  Lasell  Seminary;    " Pilgrims'  Chorus"  from  "Tannhauser." 
First  Corps  Cadet  Band,  John  B.  Fielding,  leader.     Six  historical 
tableaux  with  trumpeters  and  interpreter,  by  Community  Service, 
GirlScouts,Y.W.C.A.,Y.M.C.A 30,000 

July  16.     Symphony  Hall.     French  musical  program  with  tableaux, 

8.15  P.  M.  (auspices  racial  group  committee) 2,000 

July  16.     Lecture.     "  Paddock's  Artillery  Company,"  by  Hall  Gleason, 

Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free 200 

July  17.     Symphony  Hall.     Italian  night  musical  program  by  soloist, 

chorus  and  orchestra,  8  P.  M 2,500 

July  18.  Open-air  pageant  on  Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tri- 
bune. "The  Newsboys  of  300  Years,"  arranged  by  Burroughs 
Newsboys  Foundation,  8.30  P.  M 25,000 

July  18.     Symphony  Hall.     Polish  night  program  with  music,  tableaux 

and  addresses,  8.15  P.  M 2,000 

July  19.     Symphony  Hall.     German  afternoon  program  of  gymnastics, 

2.30  P.  M 1,500 

July  19.     Symphony  Hall.     Scandinavian  night  program  of  music  and 

gymnastics 1,500 

July  20.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Franklin 
Park,  Jamaica  Pond,  World  War  Memorial  Park,  Marine  Park. 

July  20.     Symphony  Hall.     German  afternoon  musical  program,  2.30 

P.  M.  .  1,000 

July  20.       Symphony    Hall.       Armenian    historic-musical    pageant, 

8.15  P.  M. 1,800 

July  21-25.  Open  house  and  display  of  Colonial  relics  by  Society  of 
Descendants  of  Early  New  England  Negroes,  corner  Joy  street  and 
Smith  court 600 

July    21.     Symphony   Hall.     Concerts    by    Lettish    and    Lithuanian 

groups,  8.30  P.  M 1,500 

*July  21.      WEEI  radio   station  program   at  Tercentenary  Tribune, 

Boston  Common;  band  concert  and  soloists 20,000 

July  22.     Symphony  Hall.     Concert  program  by  Russian  and  Finnish 

groups,  8.30  P.  M 1,500 

*July  22.      Boston  Common.     Opening  concert  by  new  Boston  Munic- 
ipal Band  of  sixty  pieces,  12  to  2  P.  M 10,000 
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Estimated 

Attendance. 
July  23.     Symphony  Hall.     Ukrainian  program  of  dancing  and  singing, 

8.30  P.  M 2,000 

*July  23.     Boston   Common   at   Tercentenary   Tribune.     Program   by 

Italian  Opera  Club,  soloists  and  orchestra 20,000 

July  23.     Historical  Motion  Picture,  "The  Eve  of  the  Revolution," 

Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free 200 

*July  25.     Boston    Common    at   Tercentenary   Tribune.     Concert   by 

Ukrainian  Orchestra,  chorus  and  dancers,  8  P.  M 20,000 

*July  26.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Swedish  chorus,  folk  dancers, 

gymnastic  club,  8.30  P.  M 25,000 

July  27.     City  band  concert,  3.30  P.   M.,  Boston  Common,  [Marine 

Park,  Jamaica  Pond,  Billings  Field. 
*July  27.     Yachting  carnival,  afternoon.     Marine  parade  and  illumina- 
tion, 8.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Harbor  and  Dorchester  Bay      .        .        .  2,000 
*July  28.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     Choral  program 

by  Lasell  Seminary  group 15,000 

July  28.     Speedway,  Brighton.    Metropolitan  concert,  Stewart's  Boston 

Band,  7.30  P.  M. 
*July  29.     Boston  Common  at   Tribune.       " Oedipus   Rex,"  open-air 

Greek  tragedy  —  written  about  428,  B.  C,  8.30  P.  M.    .        .        .        30,000 
*July  29.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Liberty  Chorus  and  First  Corps 

Cadets  Band,  8.30  P.  M 5,000 

July  29-31.     Charles  River  Speedway.     Horse  races,  day  and  evening, 

steeplechase  races,  events  for  children 2,500 

*July   30.     Boston   Common   at   Tercentenary    Tribune.     Naval   pro- 
gram, band,  address  by  Capt.  B.  B.  Wygant,  tableaux  of  U.  S. 

Navy,  8.30  P.  M 18,000 

July    30.     Lecture.     "Pre-Revolutionary    Events    in    Taunton    and 

Vicinity,"  by  George  A.  King,  9  Ashburton  place,  3  P.  M.      Free,  200 

*July  31.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Theater  night  program  of 

professional  acts,  8.30  P.  M 40,000 

*July  31.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Musical  festival  by  Hebrew 

societies,  8.30  P.  M 5,000 


AUGUST 

*  August  1-2.     Charles  River  Basin.     National  regatta  of  rowing  races, 

including  whaleboat  events  for  naval  crews,  followed  by  illumina- 
tion and  fireworks 15,000 

*  August  1.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     WEEI  radio 

broadcasting  orchestra  and  musical  program,  8.30  P.  M.         .        .        15,000 
August  3.     City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Jamaica 

Pond,  Franklin  Park,  Marine  Park. 
*August  4.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     Musical  festi- 
val by  Hebrew  societies,  Temple  Israel  choir,  8.30  P.  M.        .        .        15,000 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
August  4-9.     Roxbury.     Week  devoted  to  recreations,  games,  plays 

and  health  demonstrations 1,000 

*August  5.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Governor  Winthrop  night, 

with  chorus,  8.30  P.  M 10,000 

*  August  5.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Ukrainian  night,  with  chorus, 

8.30  P.  M 3,000 

August  6.     Lecture,  "  When  We  Settled  Our  First  Bill,"  by  Frank  W. 

Tucker,  Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free .  200 

*  August  6.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     Program  of 

music  and  gymnastics  by  United  German  Societies,  8.30  P.  M.  .  20,000 
*August    6.     Strandway,    South    Boston.     Concert    by    new    Boston 

Municipal  Band,  8  P.  M 10,000 

*August  7.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Polish  program  of  music, 

dancing  and  tableaux,  8.30  P.  M. 5,000 

*  August    7.     Boston    Common    at    Tercentenary    Tribune.     Juvenile 

night,  program  of  music,  dances  and  specialties,  8.30  P.  M.  .  .  15,000 
*August  8.     Boston  Common.     Program  contributed  by  local  orchestra 

and  singers  from  local  radio  stations,  8.30  P.  M 15,000 

August  10.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Frank- 
lin Park,  McConnell  Park,  Hyde  Park,  Marine  Park,  Jamaica 
Pond.     Tercentenary  Tribune,  8  P.  M. 

August  11.  Speedway,  Brighton,  Metropolitan  concert,  Bostonia 
Band,  7.30  P.  M. 

*  August  11.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     A  pageant,   "The  Bean 

Pot,"  by  children  of  Boston  playgrounds,  8.30  P.  M.       .        .        .        10,000 
August    11-16.     American    Philatelic    Society,    public    exhibition    at 
Horticultural  Hall. 

*  August   12.     Franklin   Park   at  Playstead.     Norwegian   program   by 

orchestra,  chorus,  soloist  and  tableaux,  8.30  P.  M 5,000 

*  August  12.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     Band  con- 

cert, soloist  and  dancers,  8.30  P.  M 10,000 

August  13.     Historical  motion  picture,  "The  Pilgrims,"  Wilder  Hall, 

3  P.  M.     Free 200 

*August  13.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Concert  by  new  Boston 

Municipal  Band,  12  to  2  P.  M 5,000 

*August    13.     North   End    Park.     An    historical    pageant,    "Boston's 

Heritage,"  by  children  of  North  End  summer  school     .        .        .  2,500 

*August  14.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Pageant,  "The  Bean  Pot," 

by  children  of  Boston  playgrounds 5,000 

*  August  14.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     Framingham 

Choristers'  Concert,  8.30  P.  M 10,000 

August  17.  City  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Franklin  Park, 
Jamaica  Pond,  Marine  Park,  Madison  Park.  At  Tercentenary 
Tribune,  Walter  Smith  and  his  band,  8  P.  M. 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
*August  18.     Boston  Common  at   Tribune.     Scottish  night,   bagpipe 

band  and  highland  dances,  8.30  P.  M.  35,000 

*August  19.     Juvenile  pageant,  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau,    Tribune, 

Boston  Common,  2  P.  M 10,000 

*August  19.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead,  Norfolk  House  Tumblers,  a 

drama,  Scotch  program,  8.30  P.  M 8,000 

*August   20.     Boston    Common   at    Tribune.      Armenian   night   with 

music,  tableaux  and  pageantry,  8.30  P.  M 20,000 

*  August  20.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Concert  by  new  Boston 

Municipal  Band,  12  to  2  P.  M 3,000 

August  20.     Lecture.     " Facts  and  Fancies  About  Vital  Records,"  by 

Mrs.  Florence  Conant  Howes,  Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free        .        .  200 

*  August   21.     Franklin  Park  at    Playstead.     Y.   M.   C.  A.   pageant, 

"The  Soul  of  America,"  8.30  P.  M 8,000 

*  August  21.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     Festival  concert  and  pag- 

eant of  the  evolution  of  music,  special  band  of  four  hundred  pieces, 
contributed  by  Boston  Musicians'  Protective  Association,  8  P.  M.        35,000 

*August    22.     Boston    Common    at    Tribune.      Operetta    "Priscilla" 

(auspices  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus),  8.30  P.  M 35,000 

August  24.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Jamaica 
Pond,  Marine  Park,  Franklin  Park,  Billings  Field,  World  War 
Memorial  Park.  At  Tercentenary  Tribune,  Walter  Smith  and 
his  band,  8  P.  M. 

August  25.  Speedway,  Brighton.  Metropolitan  band  concert,  Bos- 
tonia  Band,  7.30  P.  M. 

*  August  25.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.      Y.   M.   C.  A.   pageant, 

"The  Soul  of  America,"  8.00  P.  M 30,000 

*August26.     Common  at  Tribune.     Vasa  night,  8.30  P.  M.   .  15,000 

*  August  26.     Franklin  Park  at  Playstead.     Italian  night,  8.30  P.  M.   .  8,000 

*  August  27.     Boston  Common  at  Tribune.     International  night,  8.30 

P.  M 25,000 

August  27.     Historical  motion  picture.     "The  Puritans,"  Wilder  Hall, 

3  P.  M.     Free 200 

*  August   28.     Franklin   Park    at   Playstead.     Lithuanian   night,   8.00 

P.  M 5,000 

*  August   28.     Boston   Common   at   baseball   field.     Children's   circus, 

from  city  playgrounds,  at  2.30  P.  M.  and  8.00  P.  M.  40,000 

*  August  29.     Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune.     French  pro- 

gram of  tableaux,  addresses  and  music,  featuring  contributions  to 

America,  8.30  P.  M 15,000 

August  31.  City  band  concerts,  3.30  P.  M.,  Boston  Common,  Madison 
Park. 
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Estimated 
SEPTEMBER.                                     Attendance. 
September   (all  the  month).     Daily  places  of  attraction  of  special 
Tercentenary  interest: 
Original  Charter  of  the  Bay  Colony,  1629,  on  exhibition  at  State 
House;  and  other  historic  attractions 3,000 

Including   Saturday   afternoons  —  Bostonian   Society   collection  of 

early  Colonial  relics,  at  Old  State  House 500 

Including  Saturday  afternoons  —  Faneuil  Hall  and  Military  Museum 

of  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 500 

Except  Sundays  —  Educational  exhibit  of  evolution  of  Boston  Public 

School  system  from  1630  to  1930;  at  High  School  of  Commerce, 

Fenway,  9  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M.     Free 1,000 

Except  Mondays  —  American  period  rooms  and  corresponding  rooms 

of  other  nations;  also  new  Paul  Revere  room;  Museum  of  Fine 

Arts. 
Representation  of  "  Arbella,"  Puritan  flagship  of  Governor  Winthrop 

of  1630;  Charles  River  Basin.     Admission. 

Wednesday  afternoons  —  Historical  lectures  at  Wilder  Hall,  9  Ash- 
burton  place  (New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society). 

Isabella  Stewart  Gardner  Museum,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  Saturday, 
10  A.  M.  to  4  P.  M.,  admission;  Sunday,  1  to  4  P.  M.     Free. 

September  1.     Labor  Day. 
^September    3.     Syrian    Night.     Boston    Common    at    Tercentenary 

Tribune,  8  P.  M 20,000 

September  3.     Tercentenary  lecture,  "The  Grave  of  Isaac  Johnson," 

by  Charles  F.  Read,  Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free      ....  200 

^September  5,  6,  7.  Municipal  Aviation  days.  Exhibitions  and  demon- 
strations at  Airport  and  over  Boston;  air  parades  and  formations, 
parachute  jumping,  fueling,  picking  up  messages,  trade  exhibits 
of  planes  and  equipment;  night  flying;  races 50,000 

*September   5.     Musicale    by   Negro    societies.     Boston    Common   at 

Tribune,  8  P.  M 25,000 

September  5.  Reception  at  State  House,  Hall  of  Flags,  to  American 
Bar  Association  and  guests  from  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land,  Canada,   and  other  countries;  A.   M.     City  reception  at 

Faneuil  Hall,  noon 600 

September  8-9.  Symphony  Hall.  Concerts  by  People's  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  Apollo  Club,  8  P.  M.  (State  Commission  Music 
Committee) 4,000 

*September  9.  Concert  by  new  Boston  Municipal  Band,  Boston 
Common  at  Tribune;  Edwin  Franko  Goldman,  guest  conductor, 
8  P.  M '  .        30,000 
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Estimated 

Attendance. 
September    9.     Dorchester.     Commemoration   of   signing   of  Suffolk 

Resolves    ....  100 

September    10.     Historical  Motion  Picture,  "The  Puritans,"  Wilder 

Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free        ...  200 

September  13.     East  Boston  parade  and  celebrations      ....        10,000 

September  14-20.     BOSTON    WEEK. 

September     17.     Lecture.     "Major   William    Hawthorne   of  Salem, " 

by  Frank  A.  Gardner.     Wilder  Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free    ....  200 

September     24.     Historical    motion    picture.     "  Vincennes."    Wilder 

Hall,  3  P.  M.     Free 200 

September  29.  Commonwealth  Armory.  Opening  of  Exposition  of 
governmental  activities  of  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts; 
departments,  commissions  and  divisions  demonstrating  progress 
of  300  years.     Daily.     Free.     (Conducted   by  State  Commission.) 

September  29.  Opening  of  Tercentenary  Industrial  Exposition, 
Mechanics  Building.  Showing  products  and  operations  as  well  as 
progress  of  Massachusetts  industries  during  the  300  years  now 
being  commemorated.  (Conducted  by  Associated  Industries  of 
Massachusetts.) 

September  29-()ctober  4.     Boston  Radio  Exposition.     Boston  Garden. 

September  12,  13,  15,  16.  Public  showings  of  Tercentenary  talking 
motion  picture  historical  lecture,  "Three  Centuries  of  Massachu- 
setts."    Old  South  Meeting  House 500 

BOSTON   WEEK 
September  14-20,  1930 
From    Sunday,   September    14,   to   Saturday  the  20th,  and  including 
Wednesday  the  17th,  the  300th  anniversary  date  of  the  founding 
of  Boston,  1630. 
Daily  during  the  week.     General  display  of  the  City  and  Tercentenary 
flags;  ringing  of  bells  and  playing  of  chimes  at  noon  and  6  P.  M. 

September     14.     Sunday.     Services    in    churches    and    as   otherwise 
arranged. 
Afternoon.     Concert.     Aleppo  Temple  Shriners'  Band  of  150  pieces 

on  Boston  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune 10,000 

*September     15.     Monday.     11    A.    M.     Dedication   of   City   Health 
Unit,  West  End;  with  addresses  concerning  this  pioneering  service 

to  the  children  and  people  of  Boston 2,0C0 

7.30  P.  M.  Electrical  Parade  of  illuminated  floats  and  marching 
tableaux,  picturing  300  years  of  the  history  of  Boston  and  Massa- 
chusetts.    Fireworks,  Boston  Common 250,000 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
*September    16.     Tuesday.     2.30  P.  M.     Dedication  of  Memorial  to 
the  Founders.     Boston  Common;   exercises  at  Tribune.     Address 
by  Hon.  Charles  Francis  Adams.     Poem    by   Edwin   Markham. 

Mayor  presiding 20,000 

7.30  P.  M.  Towne  Meeting  and  Public  Reception  to  His  Worship, 
Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England.  Boston  Garden. 
Guests  to  include  Governors  and  Mayors  of  New  England  and 
Canada;  Mme.  Schumann-Heink,  guest  soloist;  Municipal  Band 
and  children's  chorus;  broadcast  by  radio 8,000 

^September  17.  Wednesday.  12  Noon.  Grand  Civic  Parade  of  cos- 
tumed groups,  organizations  and  historical  floats,  with  military 
and  naval  escort,  comprising  a  pageant  on  wheels;  a  feature 
appearing  each  50  years  in  the  celebrations  of  Boston's  anniversary. 
Chief  Marshal,  Lieut.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan;  Chief  of  Staff,  Brig. 
Gen.  Charles  H.Cole .        .   1,500,000 

^September   18.     Thursday.    Field  Day  at  Franklin  Field.     Sports, 

athletics  and  competitive  events  arranged  by  Park  Department       .  5,000 

Evening.     Official  Dinner  to  distinguished  guests 1,000 

^September   19.     Friday.     12  to  2  P.  M.     Concert  by  101st  Veterans 

Band,  on  Common  at  Tercentenary  Tribune 5,000 

8  P.M.     Pageant,  " The  Soul  of  America."     Common  at  Tercente- 
nary Tribune    40,000 

*September   20.     Saturday  afternoon.     Gymnastic  Demonstration  and 

Musical  Program  by  German  societies,  on  Common    ....        30,000 
Evening.     Fireworks    Display    at    Charles    River    Basin    and    at 

Strandway 50,000 

*September  15, 16, 17, 18, 19,  20.  Band  Concerts  on  Esplanade,  Charles 
River  Basin,  8  P.  M.,  by  Weymouth  Post  Band  of  American  Legion; 
contribution  to  the  Tercentenary  by  I.  O.  O.  F.  of  Boston  .        .        .        30,000 

OCTOBER 

October  to  11.  Commonwealth  Armory.  Exposition  of  governmental 
activities  of  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts;  departments, 
commissions  and  divisions  demonstrating  progress  of  300  years. 
Daily.     Free.     (Conducted  by  State  Commission)    ....      200,000 

October  to  11.  Tercentenary  Industrial  Exposition,  Mechanics  Build- 
ing. Showing  products  and  operations  as  well  as  progress  of 
Massachusetts  industries  during  the  300  years  now  being  com- 
memorated. (Conducted  by  Associated  Industries  of  Massa- 
chusetts)     100,000 

October  to  31.     At  State  House.     Continuing  exhibition  of  Bay  Colony 

Charter 3,000 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
October  2-5.  Brighton.  2d,  banquet  and  public  inspection  of  new 
high  school.  3d,  concert,  dance  and  military  pantomime.  4th, 
A.  M.,  toy  parade  for  children;  2  P.  M.,  industrial  and  historical 
parade,  followed  by  program  at  Smith  Playground.  5th,  3  P.  M., 
outdoor  concert 15,000 

October  4.  Boston.  Tercentenary  radio  concert  by  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  inaugurating  50th  season;  Station  WEEI,  7.30  P.  M. 

October  5-9.     American  Legion  national  convention. 

October  6  and  8.  Historical  talking  film  lecture,  "Three  Centuries  of 
Massachusetts";  Old  South  Meeting  House;  five  showings  begin- 
ning 2  P.  M 200 

October  6.  Charles  River  Basin.  Motor  boat  races  to  select  crews 
and  boats  for  national  championships.  10  A.  M.,  all  day  to 
4  P.  M.     Tercentenary  trophies 5,000 

October  8.  Lecture,  2.30  P.  M.,  "  Legislative  Beginnings  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony,"  by  Frank  E.  Bridgman,  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  (New  England  Historic  Genealogical  Society, 
9  Ashburton  place,  Boston.) 300 

October    8.     Roxbury.     Local    Charter    Day    celebration    meeting, 

8  P.  M 500 

^October  12.     Sunday,  Columbus  Day.     Municipal  celebration,  includ- 
ing dedication  of  new  public  stadium  at  South  Boston. 

2.30  P.  M.,  exercises  including  band,  children's  chorus,  pageantry 
features,  addresses  and  Pan-American  ceremonies.  Special  guests, 
the  Italian  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  and  representatives 
of  South  and  Central  American  countries 35,000 

October  13.  Parade  of  Boston  Police  Department  with  historical  fea- 
tures, review  on  Common. 

Afternoon  parade  of  Italian  societies  of  Massachusetts,  with  con- 
cluding ceremonies  at  Tercentenary  Tribune  on  Common.  Even- 
ing, pageant  on  Common 35,000 

October  15.  Lecture,  2.30  P.  M.,  "Contribution  of  the  Adams  Family 
to  the  Cause  of  Liberty,"  by  Rev.  Adelbert  Lathrop  Hudson, 

9  Ashburton  place. 200 

October   17.     Tercentenary   Colonial  costume   ball,   Boston  Garden, 

evening 15,000 

October  18.     Boston  Common.     Review  of  West  Point  Cadets,  by 

Governor  and  Mayor,  9.30  A.  M 5,000 

October  19.     Puritan  commemorative  services  at  Second  Church  in 

Boston,  11  A.  M.  and  8  P.  M 800 
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Estimated 
Attendance. 
October  20.  At  State  House.  Commemoration  of  the  300th  anni- 
versary of  the  first  session  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Court. 
Special  session  of  the  present  Legislature  to  convene  at  10.30 
A.  M.  by  call  of  the  Governor.  Commemoration  exercises  in 
convention  of  the  two  branches  in  chamber  of  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, 11  A.  M. 

President  Gaspar  G.  Bacon  of  Senate  presiding.  Prayer  by  Chaplain- 
emeritus  Rev.  E.  A.  Horton.  Addresses  by  Gov.  Frank  G. 
Allen  and  Speaker  Leverett  Saltonstall  of  the  House.  Oration  by 
Chief  Justice  Arthur  P.  Rugg  of  the  State  Supreme  Judicial 
Court.     Music.     Reception  in  Hall  of  Flags. 

This  was  one  of  the  specially  significant  events  of  the  Tercentenary 
year.  (Arranged  and  conducted  by  a  special  committee  of  the 
Legislature,  Hon.  Samuel  H.  Wragg,  Chairman.)     ....  1,500 

October  29.     Lecture,  2.30  P.  M.,  "The  Hidden  Springs  of  Boston," 

by  Lowell  Ames  Norris,  9  Ashburton  place 200 

October  27-29.     Eddy  Family  Association  reunion;  28th  annual  meet- 
ing; twenty-ninth  banquet 


AMERICAN    LEGION   WEEK 

October  5-9,  1930 

National  convention  of  American  Legion  with  auxiliary  organizations.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  at  opening  session. 

October  5.  Sunday.  Afternoon.  Boston  Tercentenary  historical  pageant- 
parade.     Evening  memorial  meeting,  Faneuil  Hall.     Also,  sightseeing  tours. 

October  6.  Monday.  10  A.  M.  Official  opening  of  convention  sessions. 
Address  by  President  Herbert  Hoover.  Former  President  Calvin  Coolidge, 
Gov.  Frank  G.  Allen,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  among  the  speakers.     Arena. 

2.30  and  8  P.  M.     Auxiliary  convention  sessions. 

3  P.  M.     40-8  sessions.     Horticultural  Hall. 

7  P.  M.     Torchlight  parade  and  National  Wreck;  by  40-8. 

8  P.  M.     Night  aviation  features. 

9  P.  M.     Concerts,  band  and  orchestra.     Charles  River  Basin.     10  P.  M. 
Fireworks. 

October  7.     Tuesday.     10  A.  M.  to  7  P.  M.     National  Legion  Parade,  70,000 
in  line;  2,000,000  street  spectators. 
8  P.  M.     Carnival  night,  2,000,000. 
Evening  dinners  and  reunions,  70,000. 
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October  8.     Wednesday.     9  A.  M.     Legion  and  Auxiliary  convention  sessions. 
Arena  and  Symphony  Hall. 
10  A.  M.     Clambake  and  harbor  trip,  Nantaskvet. 
9  A.   M.     Band  and  bugle  and  drum   corps  preliminary  contests.     Boston 

Common.     9  P.  M.     Final  contests,  Braves  Field. 
3  P.  M.     Naval  demonstration  and  tribute  to  Old  Ironsides.     Massachusetts 

Bay  and  Boston  Harbor. 
9  P.  M.     Fireworks  feature,  including  pre-armistice  barrage. 
Evening.     Historic  costume  pageant,  military  ball;  midnight  frolic.     Arena. 
October  9.     Thursday.     9  A.  M.     Final  session  of  Legion  convention,  Arena, 
10  A.  M.,  naval  fleet  sails  from  Boston  for  Gloucester.     12.15  noon,  clam- 
bake at  Gloucester. 

October  9.  Gloucester.  Following  finish  of  first  Fishermen's  schooner  race  — 
at  Stage  Fort  Park,  5  to  8  P.  M.;  concert  by  Legion  band  and  drum  corps; 
spectacular  illumination  of  harbor,  war  ships  and  yachts;  aerial  fireworks. 

October  10.     Friday.     Legion  historic  tours  to  Lexington,  Concord,  Plymouth, 

Salem,  Marblehead,  etc. 
During  the  week,  entertainment  of   visiting   delegations   in   various   cities   and 

towns.     Historic  tours,  theatrical  performances  and  Tercentenary  features. 

NOVEMBER 

November  7.     Dorchester.     Commemoration  of  first  free  school. 

November  11.     Armistice  Day.     Celebrations  in  many  cities  and  towns. 

November  27.  Thanksgiving  Day.  Particular  commemoration  of  a  day  that 
Massachusetts  contributed  to  the  Nation,  relating  to  the  present  Tercen- 
tenary. 

DECEMBER 
*December  24.     Christmas  Eve  program  on  Boston  Common. 
December  25.     Christmas. 
December  31.     New  Year's  Eve.     Closing  ceremonies  of  the  Tercentenary  Year. 
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CONVENTIONS  AND  ASSEMBLIES 

Including  Important  Organizations  Which  Held  Their  Annual 
Meetings  in  Boston  During  the  Tercentenary  Year 


January.     New  England  Upholstered  Furniture  Manufacturers  Association. 

Weekly  Publishers  Association. 

State  Press  Association  of  New  Hampshire. 

Massachusetts  Nurserymen's  Association. 

Memorial  Craftsmen  of  Maine. 

New  England  Paper  Merchants  Association. 
December  31- January  4.     Boston  Poultry  Show,  Inc. 
January  8-10.     Memorial  Craftsmen  of  New  England. 
January  6-9.     New  England  Curtain  Manufacturers. 
January  7-9.     Society  of  Master  Painters  and  Decorators. 
January  10-11.     New  England  Insurance  Exchange. 
January  13-14.     Outdoor  Advertising  Association. 
January  14-15.     Eastern  Soda  Water  Bottlers  Association. 
January  14-16.     Boston  Shoe  Style  Show. 

January  15-16.     New  England  Association  Ice  Cream  Manufacturers. 
January  18-25.     Boston  Automobile  Show. 
January  21-22.     New  England  Nurserymen's  Association. 
January  22.     Massachusetts  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
January  24.     New  England  Roentgen-Ray  Society. 
January  29.     Insurance  Federation  of  Massachusetts. 
February  3-8.     New  England  Motor  Boat  Show. 
February  3-8.     Sports  and  Boat  Show. 
February  11-12.     Massachusetts  Chiropody  Association. 
February  17.     Massachusetts  Home  Furnishers  Association. 
February  19-20.     New  England  Gas  Association. 
February  21-22.     New  England  Awning  and  Tent  Manufacturers. 
February  20-22.     New  England  Hardware  Dealers  Association. 
February  20-22.     Eastern  Dog  Club  Show. 

February  25-26.     New  England  Association  Retail  Clothiers  and  Furnishers. 
February  25-27.     Convention  of  Extension  Service  of  New  England  States. 
February  22.     Order  United  American  Men,  State  Council. 
March  3-4.     National  Association  of  Harpists,  Inc. 
March  8.     Massachusetts  Department  Reserve  Officers  Association. 
March  10-14.     Associated  Eastern  Exhibitors. 
March  10-14.     National  Gift  and  Art  Show. 
March  10-14.     New  England  Gift  and  Art  Show. 
March  11.     New  England  Association  of  Boiler  Manufacturers. 
March  12.     New  England  Order  of  Protection,  Grand  Lodge. 
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March  13-14.     New  England  Association  Teachers  of  English. 
March  15.     The  Harvard  Teachers  Association. 
March  15.     New  England  Penmanship  Association. 
March  19.     New  England  Shippers  Advisory  Board. 
March  19-20.     Daughters  of  American  Revolution  Conference. 
March  21-22.     New  England  Linen  Supply  Association. 
March  25-26.     Massachusetts  Retail  Jewelers  Association. 
March  26-27.     New  England  Ice  Dealers  Association. 
March  28.     Massachusetts  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendents. 
March.     New  England  Road  Builders  Association. 
April  1-5.     American  Physical  Education  Association. 
April  2.     New  England  Confectioners  Club. 
April  4.     New  England  Trail  Conference. 

April  4-5.     Spring  Conference  of  the  International  Association  of  Electrotypers  of 
America,  second  week. 
Order  of  Amaranth,  Grand  Council  of  Massachusetts. 
April  8-9.     Sons  of  Union  Veterans,  Massachusetts  Department. 
April  8-9.     Women's  Relief  Corps,  State  Department. 
April  8-16.     Modern  Homes  Exposition. 
April  14-19.     New  England  Health  Institute. 
April  16-19.     New  England  Association  for  Physical  Therapeutics. 
April  17.     Massachusetts  Tuberculosis  League. 
April  19.     Middlesex  County  Kennel  Club  Show. 
April  21-23.     Massachusetts  Master  Plumbers. 
April  22.     Ancient  Order  United  Workmen,  Grand  Lodge. 
April  23-26.     Eastern  Art  Association. 

April  23-26.     Sixth  Annual  New  England  Hotel  Men's  Exposition. 
April  24-25.     Royal  Arcanum,  Grand  Council  of  Massachusetts. 
April  28-May  3.     International  Textile  Exhibition. 
April  30-May  1.     Massachusetts  Safety  Council. 
April  30-May  1.     National  Association  of  Cotton  Manufacturers. 
May.     National  Association  of  Remedial  Loan  Associations. 
May.     Railroad  Printers  Association. 
May  2-3.     New  England  Modern  Language  Association. 
May  5-9.     Massachusetts  State  Dental  Society. 
May  6-8.     National  Society  of  New  England  Women. 
May  7-8.     Grand  Lodge  Knights  of  Pythias. 
May  7-8.     Pythian  Sisters  Grand  Temple. 
May  7-8.     Rebekah  State  Assembly. 
May  9-10.     Massachusetts  Laundry  Owners  Association. 
May  10-11.     New  England  Association  of  Printing  House  Craftsmen. 
May  13.     New  England  Order  of  Protection,  Supreme  Lodge. 
May  13.     Boston  Marine  Society. 
May  13.     New  England  Railroad  Club. 

May  13-18.     Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Board  of  Bishops. 
May  14-15.     Order  Eastern  Star,  Grand  Chapter. 
May  14-16.     State  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 
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May  16-19.     American  Optometric  Association. 
May  17.     Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America. 
May  19-21.     Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  General  Society. 
May  19-21.     New  England  Coal  Dealers  Association. 
May  19-22.     Massachusetts  League  of  Women  Voters. 
May  20.     New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association. 
May  20.     American  Unitarian  Association. 
May  20.     Association  of  Art  Museum  Directors. 
May  22-24.     National  Safe  Deposit  Association. 
May  22-24.     American  Laryngological  Association. 
May  25-27.     New  England  Bakers  Association. 
May  31- June  3.     Centennial  Legion. 
May  31.     Framingham  District  Kennel  Club  Show. 
June  2-6.     National  Office  Management  Association. 
June  6-7.     National  Probation  Association. 

June  6-8.     Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  Alumni  Reunion. 
June  7-12.     International  Association  of  Policewomen. 
June  7-8.     American  Jewish  Historical  Society. 
June  7-11.     National  Congress  of  Jewish  Social  Service. 
June  8-14.     American  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
June  8-14.     Committee  on  Social  Administration. 
June  8-14.     American  Association  Hospital  Social  Workers. 
June  8-14.     Child  Welfare  League  of  America,  Regional  Conference. 
June  8-14.     National  Conference  of  Social  Work. 
June  8-14.     American  Association  Psychiatric  Social  Workers. 
June  8-15.     International  Convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
June  9-11.     Northeastern  Massachusetts  Dental  Association. 
June  9-13.     National  Conference  Social  Service  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
June  9-16.     Social  Work  Publicity  Council. 
June  10.     Inter-City  Conference  on  Illegitimacy. 
June  10-12.     State  Pharmaceutical  Association. 
June  12.     The  Survey. 

June  13-18.     Northeastern  Library  Convention. 
June  13-18.     Massachusetts  Library  Club. 
June  13-18.     New  Hampshire  Library  Association. 
June  14.     Boston  University  Alumni  Reunion. 
June  14-16.     National  Association  Reciprocity  Clubs  of  America. 
June  16.     Simmons  College  Commencement. 
June  16.     Boston  University  Commencement. 
June  18.     American  Orthopedic  Association. 
June  18-20.     Radio  Wholesalers  Club. 
June  19-21.     American  Legion  Auxiliary,  Mass.  Division. 
June  19-21.     New  England  Association  Power  Engineers. 
June  21-24.     General  Convention  of  New  Jerusalem  Churches. 
June  24-26.     The  Travelers. 

June  24-26.     National    Association    Master  Plumbers  of  the  United   States  of 
America. 


July  2-5. 

July  5-9. 

July  7-9. 

July  8-11. 

July  9-13. 

July  14-16 
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une.     Employers  Liability  Assurance  Corporation,  Limited. 

Western  Conference  Children  Home  Societies, 
une  30  July  3.     Alpha  Sigma  Alpha, 
uly  1-4.     Esperanto  Association  of  North  America. 

Federation  of  College  Catholic  Clubs  of  America. 
Universalist  General  Sunday  School  Association. 
Eleventh  Annual  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Fair. 
National  Circle  of  Daughters  of  Isabella. 
Young;  Peoples  Christian  Union  of  Universalist  Church. 
.     New  England  Curtain  Show. 
July  21.     International  Plate  Printers,  Die  Stampers  and  Engravers  Union  of 

North  America. 
July  21.     National  Association  of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks. 
August  1-2.     National  Association  of  Amateur  Oarsmen. 
August  4.     State  Federation  of  Labor. 

August  5.     Massachusetts  Journeymen  Barbers  Association. 
August  12-14.     American  Philatelic  Society,  Inc. 

August  16-23.     International  Photo  Engravers  Union  of  North  America. 
August   17-18.     Afro-American  League  of  North  America. 
August  19-2,3.     Phi  Sigma  Kappa. 

August  19-21.     Supreme  Council  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus. 
August  20.     Fairbanks  Family  in  America,  Inc. 
August  22-23.     New  England  Photographers. 
August  25-30.     Army  and  Xavy  LTnion.  Ladies  Auxiliary. 
August    25-30.     American   Hellenic   Educational   Progressive  Association,  Order 

of  Ahepa. 
August  30-Septcmber  1.     Older  of  Yasa. 
September  3-5.     Quarter  Million  Club  of  the  Provident  Mutual  Life  Insurance 

( 1ompany. 
September  6-8.     Camp  Fire  Girls  National  ( 'ouncil. 
September  8-12.     Associated  Eastern  Exhibitors. 
September  8-12.     Boston  National  Gift  and  Art  Show. 
September  15-18.     American  Association  of  Railway  Ticket  Agents. 
September  15-19.     Supreme  Council  Scottish  Rite  Masons. 
September  18-19.     The  Cremation  Association  of  America. 
September  18-20.     Savings  Bank  Association  of  Maine. 
September  22-24.     Second  Boston  Conference  on  Retail  Distribution. 
September  23-25.     Massachusetts  Funeral  Directors  Association. 
September  23-26.     Photographers  Association  of  New  England. 
September  26-27.     New  England  Surgical  Society. 

September  29-October  1.     New  England  Division,  National  Electric  Light  Associa- 
tion. 
September  29-October  1.     National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 
September  29-October  2.     Society  of  Motion  Picture  Engineers. 
September  29-October  4.     Tenth  Annual  Boston  Radio  Exposition. 
September  29-October  11.     Tercentenary  Industrial  Exposition. 
September  30-October  1.     Massachusetts  Federation  of  Planning  Boards. 
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October  6-9.     The  American  Legion. 

October  6-11.     International  Labor  Press  of  America. 

October  6-16.     American  Federation  of  Labor. 

October  13-16.     United  Typothetae  of  America. 

October  13-16.     International  Trade  Composition  Association. 

October  20-23.     American  Ornithologists  Union. 

October  22-23.     Associated  Industries  of  Massachusetts. 

October  22-24.     American  Academy  of  Physical  Therapy. 

October  23-25.     New  England  Dental  Association. 

October  23-November  1.     Boston  Food  Fair. 

October  28-29.     New  England  Milk  Producers  Association. 

October  28-November  1.     Boston  Horse  Show. 

October  31.     Veteran  Odd  Fellows  Association  of  Massachusetts. 

November.     Massachusetts  Assessors  Association. 

November  13-14.     New  England  Association  of  School  Superintendents. 

November  15.     National  Association  Woolen  &  Worsted  Overseers. 

November  20-21.     New  England  Council  Conference. 

December  5-6.     National  Association  of  Colleges  &  Secondary  Schools. 

December  6.     New  England  Association  Teachers  of  Mathematics. 

December  8-12.     American  Farm  Bureau  Federation. 

December  28-31.     American  Catholic  Historical  Association. 

December  28-January  1.     Tau  Epsilon  Phi. 

December  29-January  1.     Phi  Pi  Chi  Fraternity. 

December  29-January  1.     Phi  Alpha  Fraternity. 

December  29-January  1 .     Kappa  Nu  Fraternity. 

December  29-31.     American  Historical  Association. 

December  29-31.     American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 

December  29-31.     American    Association    of    Schools     and     Departments     of 

Journalism. 
December  29-January  3.     Boston  Poultry  Show. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  POEMS  AND  TRIBUTES 


Boston  Tercentenary  March  Hymn 

Tercentenary  Poem  on  Bunker  Hill 

The  Puritan 

Tercentenary  Ode  .... 
Ode  to  Boston  Town 


Words  by  Agnes  Carr 
Alusic  by  Alfonse  D'Avino 
Henry  Gillen 
Hon.  Robert  Grant 
Charles  F.  Riordan 
Rev.  Mortimer  E.  Twomey 
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BOSTON   TERCENTENARY    MARCH    HYMN 
WORDS  BY  AGNES  CARR     MUSIC  BY  ALFONSE  D'AVINO 

[Sung  on  Boston  Common,  August  10,  1930.] 

Let  us  sing  of  gallant  Pilgrim  band 

And  their  search  long  ago  for  Liberty; 

Let  us  sing  of  men  who  blazed  a  trail 

That  their  children  today  might  be  free. 

Hail  to  those  gallant  men  of  old, 

Let  their  standards  shine  on  our  pathway  clear; 

And  their  memory  live  in  every  heart, 

Through  this  tercentenary  year. 

Let  us  sing  of  dear  old  Boston  town, 
Mother  City,  where  Liberty  was  born. 
Let  us  sing  of  our  forefathers  brave, 
Who  at  Concord  saw  Freedom's  dawn! 
Hail  to  the  men  of  Bunker  Hill, 
Let  their  praises  resound  throughout  the  land, 
And  their  glory  live  on  down  the  years, 
Hail  to  Boston's  Pilgrim  Band! 


TERCENTENARY    POEM    ON    BUNKER   HILL 
BY    HENRY   GILLEN 

[Written  by  invitation  of  His  Honor,  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  and  read  by  the 
author  at  the  exercises  at  Bunker  Hill  on  the  morning  of  June  17,  1930.] 

If  hills  were  spears  to  keep  the  sky  at  bay 

Or  barricades  to  shut  the  stranger  out, 
If  hills  were  curtains  hung  to  hide  away 

Evils  we  did  not  care  to  boast  about, 
Or  mighty  ramparts  raised  against  the  sea, 

Or  merely  aberrations  on  the  plain, 
Why  was  this  shining  sacrifice  to  be? 

Why  was  there  blood  and  bitterness  and  pain? 

Though  there  is  regal  grandeur  in  a  hill, 

Serene,  aloof,  majestic,  old  and  wise, 
A  strength  intangible  to  move  the  will, 

Beauty  to  touch  the  mind  and  hold  the  eyes, 
No  hill  is  worth  a  lifetime  thrown  away 

As  one  would  put  aside  a  tattered  gown, 
Yet  men  who  greeted  dawn  that  crimson  day 

Were  heaped  in  hundreds  when  the  sun  went  down. 
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What  hill  was  this  where  they  resolved  to  part 

So  eagerly  and  splendidly  with  life, 
What  fired  the  flaming  courage  in  the  heart 

Of  men  acquainted  merely  with  the  strife 
Of  guiding  plows  or  hewing  to  a  line 

And  haggling  only  in  the  mart  and  mill, 
Who  might  have  sat  at  ease  and  sipped  their  wine 

And  said,  "How  grand  the  sunset  on  the  hill." 

Before  the  grass  ran  scarlet  on  these  slopes 

Or  angry  muskets  shook  the  startled  sky, 
Seeking  new  havens  for  their  ancient  hopes 

Men  sailed  the  sea  and  anchored  closely  by, 
Men  of  high  courage  and  unbending  will 

Kneeling  upon  the  shore  they  prayed  to  be 
No  longer  serfs  and  made  this  friendly  hill 

The  altar  stone  of  human  liberty. 

Again  the  Fathers  stood  upon  the  strand 

When  slanting  meadows  changed  to  battle  heights, 
Gray  shadows  from  a  fair  eternal  land 

Who  also  knew  grim  days  and  fearful  nights 
In  days  agone,  invisibly  were  by, 

Like  genii  in  the  smoke  thai  swirled  about, 
Proud  of  their  sons  so  unafraid  to  die 

As  men  for  freedom  in  the  red  redoubt. 

So  up  the  trail  that  weaves  between  the  years 

The  line  that  links  the  living  with  the  dead, 
By  milestones  fashioned  out  of  smiles  and  tears 

From  Winthrop  on  to  Warren  ran  a  thread: 
One  was  the  first  who  sought  another  world 

So  he  might  build  his  chosen  house  for  God, 
One  was  the  first  who  passionately  hurled 

His  life  away  to  save  the  sacred  sod. 

Though  they  are  dust  in  tombs  the  long  years  through 

And  only  names  on  monument  and  scrolls, 
Still  flames  the  golden  torch,  still  shines  the  blue 

Free  sky  above  them,  and  the  subject  souls 
In  groping  lands  who  slavish  burdens  bear, 

Now  strain  their  fetters  with  a  firmer  will 
As  glancing  out  of  dungeons  of  despair 

They  find  their  hearts  uplifted  by  a  hill. 

A  moment  now  we  stand  upon  the  crest, 

A  moment  yet  we  turn  and  pass  away, 
But  Winthrop,  Warren,  Prescott  and  the  rest 

March  on  and  on  into  another  day; 
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And  we  who  bear  the  torch  and  guard  the  tower 
May  also  live  when  we  are  one  with  dust 

If  those  who  follow  know  for  our  brief  hour 
We  loved  the  hill  and  kept  the  sacred  trust. 


THE  PURITAN 

[Verses  written  for  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  Tercentenary  celebration 
conducted  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  on  Boston  Common  July  15, 
1930.  Read  by  the  author,  Honorable  Robert  Grant,  and  reproduced  by  his 
permission.] 

Why  are  we  gathered  to  commemorate 

Three  centuries,  a  modicum  of  time 

If  measured  by  the  course  of  human  fate 

And  man's  achievements  born  of  dreams  sublime, 

Which  the  erasing  years  would  celebrate 

As  annals  to  be  set  in  prose  and  rhyme? 

Why  have  we  asked  a  busy  world  to  stay 

To  heed  the  Puritans  of  Massachusetts  Bay? 

Heart  of  our  heart,  their  impress  still  abides 

In  all  of  us  native  or  foreign  born. 

He  writes  his  name  in  water  who  derides; 

Wit  carves  on  sand.     Heedless  of  scorn 

We  hold  inviolate  the  best  of  prides, 

For  still  their  stanchness  holds  this'  land  in  pawn. 

Pride  that  we  see  their  faults  e'en  to  the  core, 

Yet  know  their  virtues  shrined  forever  more. 

Freemen  they  came  because  they  would  not  brook 
Restraints  on  serving  God  as  they  saw  best. 
For  this  alone  a  native  land  forsook, 
Breasting  tall  seas  to  an  adventurous  west, 
Two  thousand  souls  undaunted  by  the  look 
Of  hunger,  cold  or  death  as  daily  guest. 
Stern  coasts  and  cruel  winters  could  not  kill 
Their  passionate  faith  or  their  unbending  will. 

Their  charter  in  the  Arbella's  cabin  brought 
Seed  of  our  dearest  liberties.     Self  rule, 
Narrow  until  theocracy  was  taught 
That  freemen  wished  free  ballots  and  free  school. 
Intolerance  slowly  harked  to  saner  thought, 
And  common  sense  helped  to  keep  passion  cool. 
To  know  God's  word  each  child  must  learn  to  read. 
All  men  should  vote.     And  thence  a  hardy  breed. 
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White  corn,  black  beans  declared  the  electorate's  will. 
Thrift  comfort  wrung  from  a  reluctant  ground. 
They  toiled  and  struggled  ceaselessly  until 
Self  discipline  made  industries  abound. 
They  spun  and  wove.     Our  idle  harbors  still 
Tell  of  their  trade  which  ran  the  near  seas  round. 
Strong  was  their  faith,  but  in  their  souls  more  strong 
The  eternal  conflict  between  right  and  wrong. 

Out  of  this  virtue  sprang  our  patriot  sires. 
Out  of  the  meeting  house  the  civic  pride 
That  walks  erect  by  conquering  base  desires, 
And  guarding  truths  for  which  our  best  have  died. 
The  Puritan  has  passed;  his  creed  expires. 
Still  in  the  issue  from  his  loins  abide 
The  steadfast  purposes  of  hardihood, 
And  twenty  millions  glorify  their  blood. 

Time  gilds  her  scales.     The  pioneers  who  trod 

These  bleak  shores  first  proved  wiser  than  their  plan. 

The  Bible  Commonwealth  that  stood  for  God 

Became  precursor  of  the  rights  of  man, 

And  pertinacious  as  our  golden  rod 

The  flowerings  of  liberty  began. 

Joy  reigns,  dreams  live,  and  all  are  free  to  pray 

As  each  sees  best  where  conscience  held  harsh  sway. 

Good  will  rejects  the  autocratic  mould. 

But  let  not  us  who  crossed  a  safer  sea, 

Thousands  of  foreign  born,  tongues  manifold, 

Coming  as  they  in  search  of  liberty, 

And  their  deep  dug  foundations  hold 

Secure  in  happy,  prosperous  fee, 

Forget  the  truth  for  which  the  forefathers  stood, 

Their  fervent  love  for  living  as  God  would. 

This  resolute  illustrious  Bay  State 

Won  from  the  Indian  and  the  wilderness, 

Rich  in  opinion  strong,  traditions  great, 

Beauties  that  charm,  large  industries  that  bless, 

Holds  upon  hill  and  valley,  rock  and  slate 

Indelibly  the  Puritan's  impress. 

A  precious  heritage,  our  dearest  wealth 

Forever  more.     God  save  the  Commonwealth! 
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TERCENTENARY   ODE 

[Written  for  the  Boston  Post  by  Charles  F.   Riordan  and  reproduced  by 

permission  of  the  author.] 

"As  with  our  fathers,  God,  so  with  us  be!" 
Thus  prayed  the  Founders,  and  this  fervent  plea 
We  blazon  on  our  shield  that  all  may  see 
Our  trust  is  Thee. 

In  the  sentinel  hills  that  loomed  on  Winthrop's  sight 
And  guided  the  staunch  Arbella  in  her  flight 
We  behold  Thy  symbol  of  the  Light, 
The  Trinity. 

God  save  our  city  —  by  the  Puritan  planned  — 
Dream  of  the  oppressed  of  every  land, 
Shrine  where  Freedom's  spark  was  fanned 
To  living  blaze. 

Fountain  of  knowledge,  before  whose  limpid  spread 
Of  the  True  and  Right  false  fear  and  error  fled. 
Bright  star  in  the  slave's  drear  night  of  dread. 
We  sing  Thy  praise. 

God  grant  our  children  the  right  to  reap 
The  blessings  of  this  heritage.     So  shall  they  keep 
Faith  with  the  glorified  who  sleep 
'Neath  hallowed  sod. 

Teach  them  that  gravest  perils  to  the  State 
More  often  lurk  within  than  out  the  gate : 
From  Anarch's  horde  and  the  creed  of  hate 
Defend  us,  Lord. 

Bid  cloistered  wealth  in  industry  engage; 
For  eager  hands  find  work  and  decent  wage, 
Else  mild  unrest  beget  rebellious  rage, 
And  furies  flame. 

When  capital  and  labor  join  in  common  cause 
Red  terror  flies  bereft  of  teeth  and  claws. 
And  peace  on  earth  the  nearer  draws, 
O  Holy  Name. 
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ODE  TO   BOSTON   TOWN,  1630=1930 

BY    REV.    MORTIMER    E.   TWOMEY. 

Pastor  of  St.  Eulalia's  Church,  City  Point,  South  Boston. 

[Published  in  the  Boston  Globe  September  15,  1930,  and  reproduced  by 

permission  of  the  author.] 

Lives  the  past  in  all  its  glory, 
Sung  in  song  and  told  in  story, 
Filled  with  men  of  high  renown, 
Walking  proud  in  Boston  Town. 

Shall  we  spend  our  days  reviewing 
Heroes  praising  deeds  reviewing, 
With  our  words  of  adulation, 
Or  seek  ways  of  emulation? 

Be  it  man  or  be  it  nation 
Ever  must  there  be  creation, 
Building  with  the  past  to  guide  us, 
Not  in  borrowed  fame  to  hide  us. 

In  the  soul  of  the  past,  in  the  heart  of  tradition 
Finds  each  noble  thought  the  wealth  that  endures, 
Garnered  in  struggle  in  labor's  ambition.     .     .     . 
'Tis  the  blood  of  the  race  that  such  harvest  ensures. 

Small  be  the  number  of  multitudes  teeming, 
The  strength  of  the  whole  in  each  unit  is  gleaming, 
And  the  life  of  the  millions  is  the  lead  of  the  few 
To  speed  to  the  future  with  the  past  in  review. 

The  Heights  in  South  Boston  where  Washington  stood 
Still  watch  the  trained  soldiers  depart  o'er  the  wave, 
The  shaft  there  in  Charlestown  proclaims  in  what  mood 
Stout  yeomen  can  fight  and  can  die  in  the  cause  of  the  brave. 

The  streets  of  our  city  and  the  stones  on  the  street 
Awake  to  the  tread  of  the  colonists  bold, 
And  the  tablets,  the  tombs,  that  the  visitor  meets 
Tell  the  destinies  men  in  their  hands  ever  hold. 

Faneuil  Hall  and  the  State  House  and  the  Old  South  Church, 
The  Boston  Tea  Party  and  the  famed  Stamp  Act, 
The  records  and  tomes  of  the  scholar's  research, 
Awake  and  thrill  in  our  blood  as  the  scenes  we  enact. 

Here  and  there  a  little  group, 
And  anon  another  troup, 
Shelters  build  'gainst  wind  and  rain, 
Find  time  to  plant  the  harvest  grain. 
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Then  to  Church  on  Sabbath  Day, 
Then  to  meetings  lead  the  way, 
In  assembly  laws  reveal, 
Binding  all  in  common  weal. 

Old  and  young  shall  God  revere, 
He  is  holding  them  severe 
To  His  mandates  strong  and  true, 
All  to  Him  for  all  is  due. 

Welded,  hammered,  bonded,  riveted  into  form, 
Settlers,  immigrants,  sires  and  matrons,  children,  all, 
Wealth  and  poverty,  brain  and  brawn  that  storm 
Ambition's  heights,  exulting  to  achievement's  call, 
These  have  fused  to  social  power  and  strength 
Our  Boston  Town  adown  the  centuries  length. 

Onward  beckon  the  coming  years 

Hope  is  our  courage  to  banish  fears, 

Hope  the  soul  of  our  moral  life, 

Leading  to  victory  through  stress  and  strife. 

In  the  days  to  come  must  the  frontiers  grow 
Till  the  Hub  of  the  Universe  the  world  shall  know 
Populous,  in  commerce  and  industry's  mart 
A  leader  to  win  with  a  conqueror's  heart. 

But  greater  than  these  be  the  force  within 
Where  harmony,  peace,  and  concord  begin, 
To  gather  in  movement  and  action  sublime 
The  races  and  children  of  every  clime. 

To  create  and  control  the  objects  of  life, 
To  banish  afar  the  motives  of  strife, 
The  motives  of  class,  the  causes  of  hate, 
And  bitterness,  poverty,  ever  abate. 

To  make  not  the  rights  that  belong  to  all 
Obey  but  the  few,  or  where  riches  call, 
To  safeguard  the  laws  that  morality  needs, 
To  listen  attentive  where  misery  pleads. 

To  the  Author  of  all  good  things  be  praises  high 
And  let  gratitude  in  words  and  deeds  reply, 
Till  love  triumphant  live  in  the  hearts  of  men 
And  charity  sing  in  heaven  above  —  Amen, 
That  with  wide  and  ever  extending  aim 
Hope  and  achievement  crown  our  Boston  name. 
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BOSTON   TERCENTENARY   COMMITTEE 
(Appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston) 

Headquarters,  49  City  Hall,  Boston 
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Frederic  Winthrop 

Charles  A.  Birmingham,  Treasurer 
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Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry.  Thomas  F.  Lockney. 
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SUB   COMMITTEES 
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Madeline  Clogher. 

William  C.  Codman. 

Frederick  R.  Coffey. 

Roy  M.  Cushman. 

George  P.  Field. 

Martin  J.  Finn. 

James  E.  Gibbons. 


James  H.  Grimes,  Jr. 
Stanley  M.  Hoxter. 
William  P.  Long. 
( Jniziano  N.  Longarini. 
George  A.  Rockwell. 
Josephine  Sexton. 
Mrs.  David  Stevens. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Charles  S.  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Wall. 
Mrs.  Edward  H.  Willey. 


COMMERCIAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  MUSEUM 

A.  Lincoln  Filene,  Chairman 

Arthur  M.  Home.  George  H.  Melhado. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein.  Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton. 


Daniel  Bloomfield. 
John  Brink. 
Robert  T.  Brown. 
William  E.  Chamberlain. 
Eric  Courtney. 
Julius  Daniels. 
Frank  A.  Ewart. 


DECORATIONS 
Arthur  L.  Race,  Chairman 

Edgar  Gengenbach. 
Horace  E.  Guild. 
Robert  S.  Joy. 
Everett  A.  Kelly. 
Albert  C.  Rau. 
Arthur  P.  Russell. 


Jeremiah 

Mrs.  Charles  G.  Andrews. 

John  J.  Boyan. 

Mrs.  M.  J.  Crowley. 

Frances  G.  Curtis. 

Paul  V.  Donovan. 

Mrs.  Anna  E.  Gerah. 

Dr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 

Everett  W.  Lord. 

Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh. 

Anna  T.  McClosky. 


EDUCATION 
E.  Burke,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Maurice  J.  Moriarty. 

Katherine  O'Brien. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  W.  Pigeon. 

Augustine  L.  Rafter. 

Rabbi  Herman  H.  Rubinovitz. 

Prof.  Joseph  Sasserno. 

E.  Ray  Speare. 

Dr.  Samuel  W.  Stratton. 

Prof.  Frank  Vogel. 

Albert  E.  Winship. 
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FINANCE 
Edmund  L.  Dolan,  Chairman 

Thomas  P.  Beale,  Jr.  Frank  J.  Fahey. 

Charles  A.  Birmingham.  Allan  Forbes. 

Hugh  A.  Carney.  Capt.  Thomas  G.  Frothingham. 

Frederick  A.  Carroll.  James  Jackson. 

Charles  A.  Coolidge.  Arthur  S.  Johnson. 

Hon.  ChanningH.  Cox.  Theodore  M.  Logan. 

Victor  M.  Cutter.  John  R.  Macomber. 

William  H.  Driscoll.  John  J.  Martin. 

Ralph  M.  Eastman.  George  S.  Mumford. 

William  Endicott,  Jr.  William  Spottiswoode. 

William  C.  Endicott.  Philip  Stockton. 

Paul  G.  Everson.  Edwin  S.  Webster. 

GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Dr.  George  W.  Goode,  Chairman 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry.  Margaret  McGill. 

Charles  B.  Burleigh.  Everett  B.  Mero. 

Thomas  P.  Burns.  Joseph  A.  Mitchell. 

William  W.  Drummey.  Howard  A.  Moulton. 

Edward  J.  Dunn.  George  A.  Nairn. 

J.  Paul  Foster.  Charles  W.  Restarick. 

Thomas  F.  Goode.  Miss  Alice  B.  Ryan. 

Maj.  Charles  T.  Harding.  William  Saxe. 

Louis  P.  LaFranche.  Joseph  P.  Toye. 

Melville  D.  Liming.  Butler  R.  Wilson. 

John  H.  MacAlman.  Edward  R.  Yendley. 

HISTORICAL 
Judge  Frank  Leveroni,  Chairman 

William  Sumner  Appleton.  Walter  G.  Page. 

Charles  K.  Bolton.  Rev.  Charles  E.  Park,  D.D. 

Capt.  James  D.  Coady.  Walter  J.  Phelan. 

Sherwin  L.  Cook.  William  L.  Phinney. 

Robert  Cushman.  Charles  F.  Read. 

Worthington  C.  Ford.  Frank  W.  Tucker. 

Capt,  T.  G.  Frothingham.  Julius  H.  Tuttle. 

Mrs.  Stephen  P.  Hurd.  Walter  K.  Watkins. 

Mrs.  Mary  F.  King.  George  G.  Wolkins. 

Edwin  D.  Mead. 

HOSPITALITY 

William  C.  Crawford,  Chairman 

Leon  M.  Abbott.  Mrs.  John  T.  Bottomley. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Edward  D.  Brandegee. 

Mrs.  Esther  Andrews.  Philip  P.  Chase. 

Mrs.  John  B.  Archibald.  Mrs.  John  C.  Clapp. 

Mrs.  Walter  C.  Baylies.  Mrs.  George  H.  Clark. 

Geoffrey  Bolton.  Edmund  J.  Connolly. 
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HOSPITALITY 
Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry. 
Mrs.  Harold  J.  Coolidge. 
Mrs.  M.  J.  Crowley. 
Mrs.  Michael  M.  Cunniff. 
Mrs.  Bradbury  F.  Gushing. 
Mrs.  Helen  M.  Dempsey. 
Rev.  William  H.  Dewart. 
Miss  Rose  Dexter. 
Dr.  Charles  J.  Douglas. 
Mrs.  B.  H.  Bristow  Draper. 
Katherine  L.  Driscoll. 
Regina  I.  Driscoll. 
Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards. 
Mrs.  Wm.  C.  Endicott. 
Miss  Ida  Fendel. 
Frank  P.  Fenton. 
Thomas  J.  Fitzgerald. 
Mrs.  Helen  C.  Galvin. 
Esther  R.  Glynn. 
Pierce  J.  Grace. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin. 
Mrs.  Curtis  Guild. 
Miss  Elizabeth  E.  Haggerty. 
Gen.  Richard  K.  Hale. 
Arthur  Dehon  Hill. 
Mrs.  Frederick  E.  Judd. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Kiggen. 
Mrs.  Edward  L.  Logan. 
Mary  E.  B.  MacNeill. 


—  Concluded 
Anna  M.  Manion. 
Mrs.  Walter  V.  McCarthy. 
Anna  T.  McClosky. 
Mrs.  William  J.  McDonald. 
Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Nichols. 
Mrs.  Joseph  C.  Otis. 
Mrs.  Agnes  H.  Parker. 
Mrs.  Frank  G.  MacDonald. 
Walter  J.  Phelan. 
Mortimer  C.  Priest. 
Mrs.  James  C.  Peabody. 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Pratt. 
Mrs.  Joseph  Quimby. 
Mrs.  John  A.  Reardon,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Vincent  P.  Roberts. 
Miss  Ida  Roberts. 
Mrs.  Robert  Gould  Shaw. 
Col.  Benjamin  B.  Shedd. 
Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery. 
Henry  D.  Sleeper. 
Mrs.  Charles  F.  Stack. 
Louise  M.  Sullivan. 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Thayer. 
Miss  Caroline  Ticknor. 
Mrs.  Emma  Tobin. 
Hon.  David  I.  Walsh. 
Mrs.  Carl  Watson. 
Mrs.  George  Wolcott. 


Walter  C.  Adams. 
Thomas  F.  Anderson. 
Roland  M.  Baker. 
William  H.  Ballard. 
George  W.  Barnette. 
William  J.  Barrett. 
Joseph  A.  Beahan. 
Howard  Coonley. 
Henry  S.  Dennison. 
George  Dimond. 
Edward  J.  Dunn. 
Charles  L.  Edgar. 
Thomas  J.  Feeney. 
Bert  Ford. 
Hon.  Eugene  N.  Foss. 


INDUSTRIAL  RELATIONS 

John  T.  Scully,  Chairman 

Edwin  P.  Gardiner. 
William  G.  Gavin. 
Howard  Gould. 
Prof.  Thomas  C.  Hinckley. 
C.  Edward  Holland. 
Ansley  M.  Johnson. 
Ethel  M.  Johnson. 
T.  Frank  Joyce. 
George  D.  Kimball. 
Clarence  G.  McDavitt. 
William  J.  McDonald. 
Richard  Pinksohn. 
Arthur  W.  Stubbs. 
Gen.  E.  Leroy  Sweetser. 
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T.  Grafton  Abbott. 
Mrs.  Frederick  P.  Bagley. 
William  J.  Barry. 
Lindall  C.  Blanchard. 
Carl  W.  Buckler. 
Harry  E.  Burroughs. 
Hon.  Frederick  P.  Cabot. 
Miss  Doris  M.  Celley. 
Miss  Dorothy  Chase. 
Miss  Lotta  M.  Clark. 
H.  Russell  Clement. 
Roy  M.  Cushman. 
Mrs.  George  Derby. 
Edward  Emerson. 
Mrs.  William  Arms  Fisher 
Mrs.  David  R.  Goodin. 
George  E.  Gordon. 
Joseph  F.  Gould. 
J.  Livingston  Grandin,  Jr. 
Miss  Doris  Greenwood. 
Walter  L.  Hughes. 
John  M.  Kingman. 


JUNIOR  ACTIVITIES 
Frederick  J.  Sotjle,  Chairman 

Harris  G.  LeRoy. 


Benjamin  Levias. 
Edward  McDonough. 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  McDowell. 
Hugh  C.  McGrath. 
Francis  X.  McLaughlin. 
Mrs.  C.  Douglas  Mercer. 
Miss  Ruth  Miller. 
John  F.  Moors. 
Miss  Julia  A.  Murphy. 
James  A.  Nelson. 
Daniel  G.  O'Brien. 
Edward  S.  Roche. 
Charles  M.  Rogerson,  Jr. 
W.  Duncan  Russell. 
Maurice  Taylor. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Teeling. 
Jack  Wallace. 
Mrs.  Edward  Warren. 
Jacob  Wiseman. 
Nathaniel  J.  Young. 


Miss  Grace  Barry. 
Charles  B.  Campfield. 
Margaret  I.  Connolly. 
James  Fitzpatrick. 
Harry  P.  Grages. 
P.  Harry  Jennings. 
John  J.  Kearney. 
Mae  E.  Matthews. 


James  F.  Ballard. 
Allen  Chamberlain. 
Otto  Fleischner. 
Charles  H.  Grandgent. 


LABOR 

Ernest  A.  Johnson,  Chairman 

John  C.  MacDonald. 
Frank  H.  McCarthy. 
Mary  E.  Meehan. 
Arthur  Moriarty. 
James  T.  Moriarty. 
Mrs.  J.  O'Connor  Parker. 
Nathan  Sidd. 
Mrs.  Mary  G.  Thompson. 

LIBRARIES 
Charles  F.  D.  B  eld  en,  Chairman 

Judge  Robert  Grant. 

Joseph  J.  Hurley. 

Prof.  Delbert  M.  Staley. 


Nixon  Waterman. 


MARITIME 
Frank  S.  Davis,  Chairman 
William  J.  Fortune.  N.  Winthrop  Robinson. 

H.  Ainsley  Highman.  Andrew  B.  Sides. 

Capt.  Eugene  E.  O'Donnell.  Percy  L.  Stuart. 

Robert  E.  Peabody. 
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MEMORIAL  HISTORY 
Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Chairman  and  Editor 
Charles  K.  Bolton.  Airs.  Henry  D.  Tudor. 

Joseph  E.  Chamberlain.  William  A.  Leahy. 

M.  A.  DeWolfe  Howe.  Editorial  Adviser. 

Charles  F.  Read. 


MEMORIAL 

Sherman  L 
William  Sumner  Appleton. 
Charles  Knowles  Bolton. 
Jacob  E.  Brown. 
Walter  S.  Bucklin. 
Hon.  Abraham  K.  Cohen. 
Charles  A.  Coolidge. 
Walton  L.  Crocker. 
Hon.  Thomas  H.  Dowd. 
F.  Wright  Fabyan. 
Edward  A.  Filene. 
Capt.  Thomas  (1.  Frothingham. 
Allan  Forbes. 
Dr.  Thomas  J.  Giblin. 
William  P.  Greenlaw. 


TO   THE   FOUNDERS 
Whipple,  Chairman 

Henry  Hornblower. 

Rev.  Edward  A.  Horton,  D.  D. 

Hon.  Joseph  H.  O'Neil. 

Rev.  Charles  L.  Page. 

General  Francis  Peabody. 

James  J.  Phelan. 

Henry  M.  Rogers. 

Saverio  R.  Romano. 

William  B.  Revere. 

Harry  E.  Russell. 

Joseph  Scolponnetti. 

Mrs.  Barrett  Wendell. 

Daniel  (1.  Wing. 


MILITARY  AND  NAVAL 
Brig.  Gen.  M.  L.  Walker,  U.  S.  A.,  Chairman 
Cmdr.  Guy  E.  Davis,  U.  S.  N.,   Vice  Chairman 
Rear  Adm.  Philip  Andrews,  U.  S.  N.,  Capt.  John  T.  Comerford. 

retired.  Capt.  Henry  D.  Cormerais. 

Gen.  Malvern  H.  Barnum,  U.  S.  A.,  Gen.  Clarence  R.  Edwards,  U.  S.  A., 

retired.  retired. 

MUSIC 

Prof.  John  A.  O'Shea,  Chairman 

Courtenay  Guild. 
Prof.  John  P.  Marshall. 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  O'Brien. 
Jacob  Reiss. 
Charles  H.  Smith. 
Fortunato  Sordillo. 


Mrs.  Charles  H.  Bond. 
Edwin  P.  Brown. 
John  M.  Casey. 
Ralph  L.  Flanders. 
Thomas  H.  Finnegan. 
Wallace  G.  Goodrich. 


T.  Grafton  Abbott, 
Michael  J.  Ahern. 
Charles  L.  Baldner. 
Charles  F.  Bartick. 


ORGANIZATIONS 

Thomas  M.  Green,  Chairman 

Joseph  Bower. 
Vincent  Brogna. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Campbell. 
Miss  Marianne  J.  Collins. 


Mrs.  Frances  A.  Blanchard. 


David  M.  Cook. 
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ORGANIZATION 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Costello. 

Katherine  C.  Coveney. 

Mrs.  Robert  J.  Culbert. 

Herbert  W.  Dean. 

Mrs.  J.  Francis  Doherty. 

Nora  V.  Doyle. 

Horace  E.  Dunkle. 

Henry  R.  Dutton. 

Richard  J.  Dwyer. 

Edmund  Z.  Dymska. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Ellison. 

John  H.  Fahey. 

Mrs.  Ely  Feibelman. 

Mrs.  Richard  Y.  Fitzgerald. 

John  J.  Foley. 

Mrs.  Nora  E.  Foley. 

George  H.  Fuller. 

Mrs.  Estelle  A.  Galvin. 

Mrs.  Helen  C.  Galvin. 

Mrs.  Grace  I.  Gay. 

Mrs.  Max  H.  Gaynor. 

Mrs.  David  R.  Goodin. 

George  E.  Gordon. 

Isaac  Gordon. 

Fred  O.  Green. 

Mrs.  Ida  M.  Hibbard. 

Fred  A.  Herbert. 

Melvin  M.  Johnson. 

Walter  F.  Johnson. 

Miss  Mildred  Keane. 

Daniel  F.  Kelley. 

J.  Ernest  Kerr. 

Anthony  F.  Kneizys. 

Miss  Katherine  G.  Learson. 

Henry  D.  MacRitchie. 

James  J.  Mahar. 

Mrs.  Francis  W.  Marshall. 


—  Concluded 

Miss  Jane  J.  Martin. 
Miss  Mary  A.  McGovern. 
John  F.  McKernan. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  MacDonald. 
Mrs.  Thomas  F.  McMahon. 
Mrs.  Mary  E.  McNulty. 
William  J.  Mitchell. 
Jane  B.  McCracky. 
Michael  R.  Murphy. 
Anna  Nagle. 
Frank  L.  Nagle. 
Mary  M.  O'Keefe. 
Mrs.  David  O'Riordan. 
John  C.  Pappas. 
Thomas  Pappas. 
Jacob  Reiss. 
Mrs.  Peter  Ribbs. 
David  Roazen. 
Shiela  O'Donovan  Rossa. 
Daniel  H.  Rose. 
Mrs.  Maurice  Sapers. 
Mrs.  Frances  Siluk. 
Morton  Smith. 
Josef  Smolanska. 
Mrs.  Joseph  S.  Somerville. 
John  Speirs. 
Abraham  P.  Spitz. 
Mrs.  Edith  M.  Spooner. 
Harry  E.  Stevens. 
Mrs.  Susan  E.  Stevens. 
Dr.  Walter  0.  Taylor. 
William  L.  Terhune. 
Brig.  Gen.  Elias  L.  Titus. 
Nazzarano  A.  Toscano. 
Miss  Agalene  F.  Towne. 
William  Walton. 


Mrs. 

Dolores  M.  Bryan. 
Miss  Ida  Fendel. 
Mrs.  Marie  G.  Gookin. 


PAGEANTRY 

Eva  Whiting  White,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Joseph  A.  Mahoney. 
Elizabeth  B.  Nichols. 
Augustine  L.  Rafter. 


Dr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 
Miss  Susan  M.  Lee. 
William  P.  Long. 
George  F.  Madden. 


Mrs.  Frank  Scanlon. 
Mrs.  Harold  Self  ridge. 
Frederick  J.  Soule. 
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Lt.  Gen. 
Maj.  Harry  L.  Bagley. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole. 
Lieut.  Victor  P.  Donald. 
Ralph  M.  Eastman. 
Maj.  Charles  T.  Harding. 
Maj.  Gen.  Walter  E.  Lombard 
Maj.  James  W.  H.  Myrick. 
Cmdr.  Richard  F.  Paul. 


PARADES 

Edward  L.  Logan,  Chairman 

Dr.  Eugene  E.  O'Neil. 
Capt.  Edward  C.  Richardson. 
Harold  Selfridge. 
Christopher  R.  G.  Speare. 
Lt.  Col.  Carroll  J.  Swan. 
James  H.  Walsh. 
John  H.  Walsh. 
Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White. 
Lincoln  H.  Young. 


PLAN  AND  SCOPE 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Chairman 

Miss  Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy,  Vice  Chairman 


William  C.  Crawford. 
Edmund  L.  Dolan. 
Ralph  M.  Eastman. 
Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie. 
Joseph  J.  Hurley. 
Carl  W.  Johansson. 
Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 
Judge  Frank  Leveroni. 


John  B.  Archibald. 
Henry  F.  Brennan. 
Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 
Hon.  Charles  L.  Burrill. 
Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole. 
John  A.  Farley. 
William  Carroll  Hill. 
Edward  A.  Huebener. 
John  J.  Keenan. 
Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 
Henry  I,  Lazarus. 


Thomas  F.  Lockney. 
Lt.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan. 
Mrs.  Colin  W.  Macdonald. 
Everett  B.  Mero. 
Prof.  John  A.  O'Shea. 
Mrs.  Eva  Whiting  White. 
Henry  J.  Ziolkowski. 

PUBLIC  HOLIDAYS 
Joseph  A.  F.  O'Neil,  Chairman 

Judge  Frank  Leveroni. 
Arthur  J.  Lewis. 
Frank  L.  Locke. 
Everett  B.  Mero. 


John  H.  Noonan. 
James  H.  Phelan. 
John  A.  Scanga. 
Henry  J.  D.  Small. 
Frederick  J.  Soule. 
Edwin  A.  Taylor. 
Louis  Watson. 


James  P.  Balfe. 

Hon.  Edward  P.  Barry. 

Alexander  Brin. 

J.  Mitchell  Chappie. 

George  H.  Clarke. 

George  M.  Dimond. 

Alfred  Haughton. 

C.  Edward  Holland. 

Mrs.  Mary  A.  Mahoney 


PUBLICITY 
Thomas  A.  Mullen,  Chairman 

Nelson  C.  Metcalf. 
Stanley  Michelson. 
Bernard  G.  Priestly. 
Principio  A.  Santosuosso, 
Carl  J.  Schriftgiesser. 
Charles  H.  Taylor. 
Charles  H.  Tobey. 
Minas  G.  Veradzine. 
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PUBLIC  SAFETY 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole,  Chairman 

Dr.  Fred  J.  Bailey.  Dr.  William  H.  J.  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bogan.  Hon.  Joseph  F.  O'Connell. 

Col.  Arthur  W.  Desmond.  Patrick  A.  O'Connell. 

Maj.  Daniel  J.  Hurley.  Horace  B.  Parker. 

Ambrose  W.  Isele.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky. 
Maj.  Charles  G.  Keene. 

RADIO  BROADCASTING 

Gleason  L.  Archer,  LL.  D.,  Chairman 

Charles  W.  Burton.  Ralph  LeRoy  Harlow. 

John  L.  Clark.  Forrest  P.  Hull. 

Willard  F.  DeLue.  Rush  T.  Jones. 

Edward  J.  Dunn.  Walter  R.  Meins. 

Harold  E.  Fellows.  James  W.  Reardon. 

William  G.  Gavin.  Joseph  P.  Toye. 
Bartholomew  F.  Griffin. 

RELIGIOUS  AFFAIRS 
Patrick  A.  O'Connell,  Chairman 

WTalter  C.  Baylies.  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Giblin. 

Elmer  J.  Bliss.  Edward  V.  Hickey. 

Daniel  Bloomfield.  Joseph  Lee. 

Prof.  Edwin  P.  Booth.  Judge,  Frank  Leveroni. 

Alexander  Brin.  .     M.  Lester  Madden. 

Frederick  A.  Carroll.  Charles  D.  Maginnis,  LL.  D. 

Dr.  William  E.  Chenery.  Prof.  Earl  Marlatt. 

Paul  Cifrino.  Denis  A.  McCarthy,  LL.  D. 

Rolfe  Cobleigh.  Edward  A.  McLaughlin,  Jr. 

Hon.  Abraham  K.  Cohen.  John  F.  Moors. 

George  W.  Coleman.  Henry  Penn. 

Ralph  Adams  Cram.  Hon.  Abraham  E.  Pinanski. 

Joseph  Joyce  Donahue.  James  J.  Phelan. 

Walter  F.  Downey.  Bernard  J.  Rothwell. 

Carl  Dreyfus.  Dr.  David  D.  Scannell. 

Dr.  Edward  B.  Dunphy.  Ellery  Sedgwick. 

Frank  G.  Fitzpatrick.  Hon.  Michael  H.  Sullivan. 

Mrs.  George  R,  Fearing.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Wilinsky. 

SOCIAL  SERVICE 

Miss  Mary  A.  Barr,  Chairman 

Mrs.  Timothee  Adamowski.  Miss  Louisa  DeFerrarri. 

Miss  Lucy  Aspinwall.  James  V.  Donnaruma. 

Hon.  John  J.  Attridge.  Miss  Ethel  W.  Dougherty. 

Vernon  K.  Brackett.  Mrs.  George  R.  Fearing. 

( ieorge  W.  Coleman.  Miss  Lillian  F.  Foss. 

Miss  Mary  Alma  Cotter.  Miss  Sophie  Freidman. 

Roy  M.  Cushman.  Mrs.  James  A.  Gookin. 
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SOCIAL  SERVICE  — Concluded 


Dr.  Paul  J.  Jakmauh. 
Miss  Mary  E.  Kelley. 
John  M.  Kingman. 
Mrs.  Abraham  Koshland. 
Joseph  Lee. 

Mrs.  Robert  W.  Lovett. 
Mrs.  Alice  C.  Maloney. 
James  A.  McMurrv. 


Miss  Elizabeth  M.  Needham. 
Miss  Louise  A.  Robinson. 
Mrs.  James  J.  Storrow. 
Mrs.  Edward  F.  Timmins. 
Mrs.  Charles  E.  Towle. 
Mrs.  True  Worthy  White. 
Miss  Grace  T.  Wills. 


SPEAKERS'  BUREAU 

Mrs.  Colin  W.    Macdonald,  Chairman 

Hon.  William  T.  A.  Fitzgerald.  Hon.  Michael  J.  Murray. 

Melvin  M.  Johnson.  Hon.  Charles  S.  O'Connor. 


Abraham  Alpert. 
Dr.  Joseph  M.  Blagdon. 
Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Dunn. 
Katherine  H.  Gannon. 
Mrs.  William  Healy. 


SPECIAL  FEATURES 
Carl  Dreyfus,  Chairman 

Mrs.  John  J.  Horgan. 
Mrs.  Teresa  W.  Leonard. 
Mrs.  H.  Louis  Ludovic. 
Marie  L.  Reynolds. 
Mrs.  Willard  D.  Woodbury 


SPORTS 
George 


Frank  S.  Abercrombie. 
Paul  F.  Bentley. 
William  E.  Chamberlain. 
Alice  E.  Cram. 
Sheldon  H.  Fairbanks. 
Julia  W.  Fitzpatrick. 
Dr.  Peter  J.  Fleming. 
Dr.  Bernard  A.  Godvin. 
Theodore  C.  Haffenreffer. 
Robert  L.  Hall. 
Katherine  C.  Haney. 
Huntington  R.  Hardwick. 
Paul  H.  Hines. 


AND  RECREATION 
V.  Brown,  Chairman 

Samuel  C.  L.  Haskell. 
Albert  R.  Kerr. 
Daniel  W.  Lane. 
John  A.  Lane. 
Joseph  B.  MacCabe. 
Hyman  Manevitch. 
William  H.  McVicar. 
Frederick  J.  O'Brien. 
Walter  V.  Riley. 
T.  Robert  Sullivan. 
Hon.  George  H.  Tinkham. 
Richard  M.  Walsh. 
Hon.  B.  Loring  Young. 


THEATRES  AND  AMUSEMENTS 
Carl  W.  Johansson,  Chairman 
Charles  R.  Berry.  James  J.  McGuinness. 

Ralph  Branton.  Victor  M.  Morris. 

Joseph  H.  Brennan.  Samuel  Pinanski. 

Hon.  George  E.  Curran.  Albert  M.  Sheehan. 

Hon.  William  J.  Day.  Rufus  A.  Somerby. 

John  S.  Donahue.  Henry  Taylor. 

Bart  E.  Brady.  William  Munroe  Trotter. 

Thomas  B.  Lothian.  Charles  Winston. 
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TRAFFIC 

Col.  Percy  A.  Guthrie,  Chairman 
Lieut.  Edmund  A.  Cunningham.  William  M.  Wade. 

Jeremiah  E.  Sheehan. 

TRANSPORTATION 
Joseph  A.  Maynard,  Chairman 

Miss  Emma  E.  Mullen. 


Walter  E.  Adams. 
Walter  A.  Barrows. 
Charles  C,  Dasey. 
Gerrit  Fort. 
Howard  F.  Fritch. 
John  L.  Hall. 
Henry  I.  Harriman. 
Nathan  W.  Hawkes. 
T.  Frank  Joyce. 
Howard  A.  Moulton. 


G.  Paul  Brackett. 
Joseph  A.  Brickell. 
Henry  Brown. 
Carl  Bonnivier. 
Walter  Burgess. 
Theodore  Campbell. 
William  Carleton. 
Matthew  Cody. 
Peter  A.  Collins. 
John  J.  Corrigan. 
Frank  Cortissoz. 
George  T.  Creehan. 
Edward  Earle. 
William  E.  Elton. 
Frank  C.  Fais. 
Francis  H.  Farrell. 
Leonard  M.  Fowle. 
William  H.  Frizzell. 
Edward  Gallagher. 
Patrick  Gallagher. 
Howard  Gannett. 
Norman  Gray. 
Ambrose  W.  Isele. 
William  M.  Keevey. 
John  Kingsley. 
Frank  J.  Manning. 
John  E.  McGunigle. 


Frank  0.  Nourse. 
Thomas  C.  O'Brien. 
Thomas  N.  Perkins. 
Arthur  P.  Russell. 
Joseph  M.  Shea. 
Col.  Thomas  F.  Sullivan. 
Elias  Titus. 
Lester  Watson. 
Walton  0.  Wright. 

YACHTING 

George  H.  Voter,  Chairman 

Thomas  McMahan. 
Robert  C.  Martin. 
Reginald  C.  Middleton. 
Herbert  A.  Maclnnis. 
Michael  Moran. 
Edward  G.  Morris. 
Frank  Nelson. 
William  W.  Nichols. 
Michael  A.  O'Leary. 
Fred  L.  Pigeon. 
Roy  Pigeon. 
Dudley  Pray. 
Frank  Prendergast. 
Arthur  Radcliffe. 
Bliss  Robinson. 
Joseph  L.  Rose. 
Thomas  Scannell. 
Edward  Schriftgiesser. 
William  Small. 
Milton  Stearns. 
John  A.  Stone. 
Leo  Thomas. 
Quincy  Tucker. 
Anthony  V.  Turner. 
Slater  Washburn. 
George  Wightman. 


APPENDIX 


Official  Communications. 

Reprint  of  Report  of  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  (1924-25), 

Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  (1925). 
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OFFICIAL  COMMUNICATIONS 


The  following  are  the  official  communications  in  chronological  order 
that  indicate  the  development  and  passing  of  the  celebration  of  the 
Tercentenary,  beginning  from  the  first  action  by  the  City  Council  in 
January,  1930,  following  the  inauguration  of  Mayor  James  M.  Curley. 

January  13,  1930. 

TERCENTENARY   CELEBRATION 

Councilor  HEIN  offered  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  include  in  the 
budget  for  1930  the  sum  of  two  hundred  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  the 
proper  celebration  and  observance  by  the  City  of  Boston  of  the  three 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  New  England. 

Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 


January  20,  1930. 

APPROPRIATION   FOR  TERCENTENNIAL  CELEBRATION  OF 

DORCHESTER   DAY 

Councilor  WILSON  offered  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  the  Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  through  his  Honor 
the  Mayor,  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  respectfully  requested  in  his  budget  for 
1930  to  provide  an  extra  appropriation  this  year  for  the  Tercentennial 
Celebration  of  Dorchester  Day. 

Councilor  WILSON  —  Mr.  President,  I  introduce  this  order  at  this 
time  owing  to  the  fact  that,  as  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers  recently, 
the  present  administration,  incidental  to  the  Tercentennial  Celebration 
of  the  present  year,  proposes  to  double  the  appropriation  for  the  various 
holidays  in  Boston  —  including,  for  example,  Evacuation  Day  for  two 
South  Boston  wards,  the  Bunker  Hill  Day  for  Charlestown,  and  various 
other  holidays  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  I  realize  that  it  was  no  doubt 
due  to  oversight,  but  I  do  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  administration 
at  the  present  time  to  the  fact  that  Dorchester  Day  is  one  of  the  anni- 
versaries for  which  an  additional  appropriation  should  be  available,  in 
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view  of  the  fact  that  Dorchester  covers  one  fourth  of  the  entire  city  and 
that  it  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  what  occurred  300  years  ago. 
The  order  was  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 


February  7,  1930. 

INVITATION    TO    MAYOR    REUBEN    SALTER     OF    BOSTON, 

ENGLAND 

Hon.  Reuben  Salter,  Worshipful  Mayor  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Honored  Sir, —  It  gives  me  extreme  pleasure,  as  the  Mayor  of 
Boston,  Massachusetts,  to  extend  to  you  as  the  Honorable  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  ancient  city  after  which  our  own  municipality  was  named,  a 
very  cordial  invitation  to  be  our  guest  upon  the  occasion  of  our  Ter- 
centenary Celebration  during  the  week  of  September  Seventeenth,  nine- 
teen hundred  and  thirty. 

I  voice  the  sentiment  of  the  people  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  in 
expressing  the  sincere  hope  that  we  may  be  honored  by  your  acceptance. 

Very  cordially  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


February  10,  1930. 

REPORT   OF   DIRECTOR   OF   PUBLIC   CELEBRATIONS 

The  following  was  received: 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  February  10,  1930. 

To  the  Honorable  City  Council. 

Gentlemen, —  I  herewith  transmit  report  from  J.  Philip  O'Connell, 
Director  of  Public  Celebrations,  which  is  in  reply  to  your  order  of  Feb- 
ruary 3,  1930. 

Respectfully, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 

Boston,  February  8,  1930. 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley, 

Mayor  of  Boston. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  accordance  with  the  order  of  the  City  Council, 
dated  February  3,  1930,  I  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

The  amount  of  money  expended  to  date  from  the  Reserve  Fund  on 
account  of  the  Tercentenary  Observance  of  the  Settlement  of  Boston, 
under  order  of  the  City  Council,  approved  by  the  Mayor,  July  17,  1929, 
is  $2,137. 
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This  amount  incurred  by  the  previous  administration  was  for  pre- 
liminary drawings  of  newspaper  advertisements,  made  up  of  art  work 
and  composition,  and  was  paid  as  follows: 

To  Wood,  Putnam  &  Wood  Company $1,132 

Glasser  &  Marks 1,005 

J&2,137 

Respectfully  yours, 

J.  Philip  O'Connell, 

Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 
Placed  on  file. 

February  10,  1930. 

TERCENTENARY   MEMORIAL 

The  following  was  received: 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  February  10,  1930. 
To  the  City  Council. 

Gentlemen, —  The  City  of  Boston  is  extremely  fortunate  in  the 
opportunity  that  is  presented  through  the  vision  and  sacrifice  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Marking  of  Historical  Sites  in  that  it  will  be  possible 
to  observe,  even  though  in  a  modest  way,  the  founding  of  Boston. 

This  commission  in  conjunction  with  a  former  member  of  the  Park 
Commission  and  a  pupil  of  the  sculptor  Saint  Gaudens  have  submitted 
sketches  for  a  suitable  memorial  to  commemorate  the  Tercentenary  of 
the  founding  of  Boston.  This  memorial  is  to  take  the  form  of  a  drinking 
fountain  and  is  to  be  located  on  the  Common  about  opposite  50  Beacon 
street,  and  if  practicable  is  to  be  piped  from  the  spring  which  was  used 
by  William  Blackstone,  the  first  settler  in  Boston. 

It  has  received  the  approval  of  the  Art  Commission  and  that  it  may 
be  completed  in  time  for  unveiling  and  dedication  upon  Boston  Day, 
September  17  of  the  present  year,  I  respectfully  recommend  to  your 
honorable  body  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  order. 

Respectfully, 
James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $45,000  be,  and  hereby  is,  appropriated 
to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Park  Commissioners,  for  the 
erection  of  a  Tercentenary  Memorial,  gateway,  et  cetera,  and  that  to 
meet  said  appropriation  the  City  Treasurer  be  authorized  to  issue,  from 
time  to  time,  on  request  of  the  Mayor,  bonds  or  certificates  of  indebtedness 
of  the  city  to  said  amount. 

Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
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February  28,  1930. 

Mayor's  Parlour,  Boston,  England,  28th  February,  1930. 
The    Honorable    James    M.    Cttrley,    Worshipful   Mayor   of  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  U.  S.  A. 

My  deak  Sir, —  It  will  give  me  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  as  the 
Mayor  of  this  old  town  of  Boston  to  accept  the  very  kind  invitation 
you  have  given  me  to  attend  the  Tercentenary  Celebrations  at  your 
famous  city  in  September  next. 

I  shall  esteem  it  a  very  great  honor  to  be  your  guest  on  such  an 
important  occasion  and  shall  look  forward  to  my  visit  among  you.  I 
am  sure  that  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  town  will  join  with  me  in 
extending  to  the  daughter  city  our  very  heartiest  greetings  and  good 
wishes. 

May  I  ask  if  the  invitation  will  further  include  any  other  member 
or  official  of  the  Corporation,  as  personally  I  should  like  others  to 
accompany  me  to  America. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Reuben  Salter,  Mayor. 


March  4,  1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS   SOCIETY   OF   THE    ORDER   OF   THE 
FOUNDERS   AND   PATRIOTS   OF   AMERICA 

At  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Society,  on  March  fourth,  1930,  it  was 
Voted,  That  the  Secretary  of  this  Society  is  hereby  requested  to  place 
upon  the  records  our  sense  of  deep  appreciation  for  the  patriotic  services 
being  rendered  by 

The  Honorable  James  M.  Curley, 

Mayor  of  Boston, 

in  planning  for  a  proper  and  suitable 

observance  of 

The  Founding  of  Boston  in  1630. 

We,  the  members  of  this  Society  of  the  Order  of  the  Founders  and 
Patriots  of  America,  have  special  interest  in  the  observance  of  the  Ter- 
centenary as  our  claim  to  membership  is  based  upon  direct  descent  from 
the  Founders;    and  it  is  further 

Voted,  That  the  Secretary  transmit  a  certified  copy  of  the  above 
vote  to  his  Honor  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Tuesday,  March  Fourth,  being  " Charter  Day,"  1930. 
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March  13,  1930. 

Hon.  Reuben  Salter,  Worshipful  Mayor  of  Boston,  Lincolnshire,  England. 

Honored  Sir, —  I  was  very  pleased  to  receive,  this  day,  your 
acceptance  of  the  invitation  to  attend  our  Tercentenary  Exercises,  in 
September,  and  I  can  assure  you  of  a  warm  welcome  from  the  citizens 
of  our  municipality. 

In  answer  to  your  question  concerning  the  scope  of  the  invitation, 
permit  me  to  say  that  such  members  of  your  Corporation  as  you  may 
be  pleased  to  select  to  accompany  you,  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive 
as  our  guests. 

Anticipating  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you,  I  am,  with  kindest  regards, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Ctjrley,  Mayor. 


May  6,  1930. 

CELEBRATION   OF   JUNE    17 

Councilor  GREEN  offered  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  direct  that  all  available  regular  army  troops  in  the  First  Corps 
Area  participate  in  the  parade  in  Charlestown  on  June  17. 

Ordered,  That  the  Boston  School  Committee  be  requested,  through 
his  Honor  the  Mayor,  to  order  all  cadet  units  of  the  Boston  High  Schools 
to  participate  in  the  parade  in  Charlestown  on  June  17. 


Ordered,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  ask  his  Excel- 
lency the  Governor  to  order  out  the  entire  National  Guard  to  participate 
in  the  parade  in  Charlestown  on  June  17. 

Ordered,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested  to  ask  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  direct,  and  also  through  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
from  Massachusetts,  to  order  the  Atlantic  Fleet  to  Boston  Harbor  for 
June  17,  its  personnel  to  participate  in  the  parade  in  Charlestown  on  that 
date;  to  direct  the  participation  in  said  parade  of  the  Naval  Cadets 
from  the  Annapolis  Naval  Academy,  and  of  a  representation  of  the  Air 
Forces  of  the  United  States  Navy;  and  to  direct  that  the  Naval  dirigible 
"Los  Angeles"  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  June  17. 

Orders  severally  passed  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 
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May  6,  1930. 

MAYOR'S    INVITATION   TO   AMBASSADOR  ACCEPTED 

Royal  Italian  Embassy, 
Washington,  May  6,  1930. 

Dear  Sir, —  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  3d  instant,  extending  to 
me  your  kind  invitation  to  be  present  at  the  celebrations  in  Boston  on 
Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1930,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and  inform  you 
that  I  shall  be  sincerely  delighted  to  visit  you  on  the  aforesaid  day  and  to 
deliver  a  speech  on  Columbus  on  that  occasion. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  importance  of  your  cultured  town  as  a  birth- 
place of  American  liberties  and  as  a  shrine  of  the  whole  country. 

It  will  be  therefore  doubly  gratifying  to  me  to  attend  the  ceremonies 

which    are    to  unite    the    name  of  Boston  to  that  of  the  great  Italian 

navigator. 

Believe  me,  dear  sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

Nobile  Giacomo  de  Martino, 

Italian  Ambassador. 


May  8,  1930. 

Hon.  Nobile  Giacomo  de  Martino. 

Honored  Sir, —  It  is  indeed  a  real  joy  to  receive  your  acceptance 
to  the  invitation  extended  by  me,  in  behalf  of  the  citizenship  of  Boston, 
to  deliver  the  principal  oration  upon  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1930. 

The  Boston  committee  on  public  celebrations  propose  making  the 
observance  one  of  the  outstanding  events  in  the  tercentenary  program 
of  the  founding  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony.  Under  the  circum- 
stances you  may  be  assured  not  only  of  a  friendly  audience  but  an  unusually 
large  one.  The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  public  celebrations,  the 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Howland,  will  communicate  with  you  later  as  to  details 

connected  with  the  observance. 

Sincerely, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


May  21,  1930. 

CAPTAIN  WILLIAM  DALRYMPLE  JOHNSON,  KETTEN,  NEAR 
STAMFORD,    RUTLAND,   ENGLAND 
Dear  Captain  Johnson, —  I  have  been  gratified  to  learn,  through 
Mr.   Charles   Knowles   Bolton,   secretary  and   librarian  of   the  Boston 
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Athenaeum,  10|  Beacon  street,  Boston,  Massachusetts,  that  you  are  a 
lineal  descendant  of  Isaac  Johnson  and  Lady  Arbella  Johnson,  who  came 
to  Massachusetts  in  1630  and  settled  in  Boston. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  there  are  many  historians  now 
living  in  Boston  who  believe  that  the  original  foundation  of  our  city 
was  made  by  Isaac  Johnson,  who  led  a  great  pilgrimage  of  Colonists 
from  Charlestown  to  this  city. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  advise  you  that  we  are  this  year  celebrating  the 
Boston  Tercentenary  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  I  accord  you  a 
most  heartfelt  and  cordial  invitation  to  visit  Boston  during  the  observ- 
ances of  Boston  Week,  which  begins  September  fourteenth,  with  Lady 
Johnson  or  some  other  member  of  your  family. 

I  sincerely  trust  I  may  be  honored  by  an  acceptance  of  this  invitation, 
and  with  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration  and  esteem,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Ctjrley,  Mayor. 


May  31,  1930. 

APPROPRIATION   FOR   PAGEANT 

Councilor  McGRATH  offered  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  his  Honor  the  Mayor  be  requested,  providing  the  sum 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars  is  furnished  by  the  funds  of  the  Citizens'  Ter- 
centenary Committee,  to  send  to  the  City  Council  an  appropriation  for  a 
like  amount,  to  be  expended  for  a  Boston  pageant  during  the  coming 
summer  season. 

Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 


June  1,  1930. 

ART   COMMISSION   OF   THE   CITY   OF   BOSTON 

Hon.  James  M.  Ctjrley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, —  On  behalf  of  the  Art  Commission,  I  wish  to 
report  that  after  several  inspections  of  the  Founders'  Memorial  during 
its  process  in  the  studio  of  Mr.  John  Paramino,  we  have  given  the  work 
official  approval. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Maginnis,  Chairman. 
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June  7,  1930. 

Hotel  Somerset,  June  7,  1930. 

To  Honorable  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, —  Before  leaving  your  beautiful  city,  I  trust  you 
will  permit  me,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  other  members  of  the  delega- 
tion from  Dorchester,  England,  to  express  to  you  our  sincere  and  grateful 
thanks  for  the  many  acts  of  kindly  courtesy  extended  to  us  during  our 
all  too  brief  stay. 

With  the  numerous  demands  upon  your  time,  we  appreciate  most 
highly  the  fact  that  you  have  received  us  so  graciously,  permitted  us  to 
join  you  in  the  wonderful  pageant  on  Monday  last,  to  provide  police 
escort,  and  in  so  many  ways  added  to  the  enjoyment  of  our  visit,  and 
we  trust,  to  the  promotion  of  good  fellowship. 

With  renewed  thanks,  believe  me,  dear  Mr.  Mayor, 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

T.  H.  H.  Wheeler, 

Mayor  of  Dorchester,  England. 


June  20,  1930. 

Guildhall,  York,  England. 
The  Mayor,  Boston,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Dear  Sir, —  I  am  instructed  by  my  City  Council  to  send  you  the 
inclosed  resolution  passed  by  them  in  connection  with  your  forthcoming 
Tercentenary. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Percy  J.  Spalding, 

Town  Clerk. 

City  of  York. 

Extract  from  the  Resolutions  and  Proceedings  at  the  Monthly 
Meeting  of  the  Council,  held  in  the  Council  Chamber,  Guildhall,  on 
Monday,  the  2d  day  of  June,  1930: 

It  was  moved  by  the  Lord  Mayor  (Alderman  Charles  William  Ship- 
ley), seconded  by  Alderman  Sir  William  Alexander  Forster  Todd,  and 
unanimously  resolved : 

That  the  City  Council  of  York,  England,  send  their  heartiest  greet- 
ings to  the  citizens  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  on  the  occasion  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Tercentenary  of  their  city's  foundation,  and  express  the 
hope  that  the  good  wishes  of  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of  England  for  one 
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of  the  oldest  cities  of  New  England  may  be  realized,  and  that  future 
centuries  may  bring  to  the  citizens  of  Boston  great  happiness  and  pros- 
perity; and 

That  the  Corporate  Seal  be  affixed  to  this  resolution. 

The  Corporate  Seal  of  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen  and  citizens  of  the 
city  of  York  was  hereunto  affixed  in  the  presence  of: 

C.  W.  Shipley,  Lord  Mayor. 
Percy  J.  Spalding,  Town  Clerk. 


July  5,  1930. 

EDMUND   L.    DOLAN,   CITY   TREASURER 

Boston,  July  5,  1930. 

My  dear  Mr.  Dolan, —  I  beg  to  inclose  herewith  my  check,  in 
the  sum  of  a  hundred  dollars,  which  I  am  desirous  shall  be  utilized  as 
the  nucleus  of  a  fund  for  the  Four  Hundredth  observance  of  the  founding 
of  the  City  of  Boston. 

I  have  discussed  the  question  with  Honorable  Herbert  Parker  who, 
as  orator  at  Faneuil  Hall  upon  July  Fourth,  is  entitled  to  an  honorarium 
of  one  hundred  dollars  and  he  has  agreed  to  contribute  the  amount  due 
him  so  that  the  fund  established  with  two  hundred  dollars  may  be  known 
as  the  "Curley-Parker  Fund." 

It  is  our  desire  that  this  money  be  invested  and  reinvested  and  that 
the  entire  amount,  which  is  estimated  will  be  some  twenty-six  thousand 
dollars  in  the  year  2030,  be  expended  to  defray  the  cost  of  a  proper 
observance  of  the  Four  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  Founders'  Day. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


MARKING   OF   HISTORICAL   SITES   IN   CHARLESTOWN 

Councilor  GREEN  offered  the  following: 

Ordered,  That  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  be  requested, 
through  his  Honor  the  Mayor,  to  immediately  mark  with  appropriate 
tablets  the  historical  sites  in  Charlestown. 

Passed  under  suspension  of  the  rule. 
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July  10,  1930. 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  July  10,  1930. 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor,  Boston,  Mass. 

My  dear  Mr.  Curley, —  The  President  has  received  your  kind 
invitation  to  attend  the  ceremonies  which  the  City  of  Boston  is  planning 
in  honor  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Boston  and  Massachusetts  during  the 
week  beginning  September  14,  1930. 

As  he  hopes  to  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  American  Legion 
during  the  early  part  of  October  he  does  not  feel  that  it  will  be  possible 
for  him  to  make  another  visit  to  Boston  so  near  that  time. 

Assuring  you  of  the  President's  cordial  appreciation  of  your  invita- 
tion, I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

George  Akerson, 

Secretary  to  the  President. 


July  25,  1930. 

In  order  to  provide  for  the  entertainment  of  his  Worship,  Reuben 
Salter,  Lord  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  who  will  be  the  guest  of  the 
City  of  Boston  during  the  week  of  September  14,  invitations  were  extended 
by  His  Honor  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  to  the  Government  officials 
and  the  mayors  of  the  metropolitan  cities  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  invitation  reads: 

"The  City  of  Boston  will  have  as  guest  of  honor  during  the  observance 
of  'Boston  Day'  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Boston  Tercentenary  cere- 
monies, September  16,  1930,  his  Worship,  Reuben  Salter,  Lord  Mayor 
of  Boston,  England. 

"The  visit  of  Lord  Mayor  Salter  will  mark  the  first  time  that  the 
City  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  has  ever  entertained  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  Boston,  England. 

"I  am  especially  desirous  that  appropriate  greeting  be  extended  the 
distinguished  visitor  from  overseas,  and  accordingly  I  present  a  most 
cordial  and  heartfelt  invitation  to  you  to  be  the  guest  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  upon  the  day  named,  September  16,  1930. 

"I  sincerely  trust  that  I  may  have  the  honor  and  pleasure  of  an  early 
acceptance. 

"With  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration  and  regard." 

Mayor  Curley's  invitations  were  extended  to: 

His  Excellency,  Right  Honorable  Viscount  W^illingdon,  Governor 
General  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada;  his  Excellency,  Hon.  William  Lyon 
MacKenzie  King,  Prime  Minister  and  Secretary  of  State,  Ottawa,  Canada; 
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Sir  Henry  Worth  Thornton,  President  Canadian  National  Railways, 
Montreal;  Hon.  Arthur  Ellis,  Mayor  of  Ottawa;  Hon.  James  McArn, 
Mayor  of  Regina;  Hon.  Camillien  Houde,  Mayor  of  Montreal;  Hon.  Bert 
S.  Went,  Mayor  of  Toronto;  Hon.  Charles  J.  Howlett,  Mayor  of  St.  Johns, 
Newfoundland;  Hon.  Ralph  W.  Webb,  Mayor  of  Winnipeg;  Hon.  W. 
U.  Malkin,  Mayor  of  Vancouver;  Hon.  James  MacConnell,  Mayor  of 
Sydney;  Hon.  Col.  H.  E.  Lavigueur,  Mayor  of  Quebec;  Hon.  Louis  A. 
Gastonguay,  Mayor  of  Halifax;  Hon.  Herbert  Anscourt,  Mayor  of 
Victoria;  Hon.  John  W.  Hair,  Mayor  of  Saskatoon;  Hon.  A.  U.  G.  Bury, 
Mayor  of  Edmonton;  Hon.  Andrew  Davison,  Mayor  of  Calgary;  Hon. 
John  Peebles,  Mayor  of  Hamilton;  Hon.  Walter  W.  White,  Mayor  of 
St.  John,  N.  B.;  Hon.  T.  W.  L.  Prowse,  Mayor  of  Charlottetown;  Hon. 
William  G.  Clark,  Mayor  of  Fredericton. 

Mayor  Curley  extended  a  special  cordial  invitation  to  Hon.  George 
McLean,  Gold  Commissioner  of  Dawson,  Yukon,  Canada,  to  participate 
in  the  Tercentenary  ceremonies  in  Boston,  September  16.  There  is  no 
mayor  in  Dawson,  but  the  Gold  Commissioner  is  the  executive  of  that 
famous  northwestern  city  of  Canada. 

Gold  Commissioner  McLean  has  a  number  of  warm  personal  friends 
in  Boston  who  have  strongly  indorsed  his  acceptance  of  the  Mayor's 
invitation. 

July  25,  1930. 

INVITATION    TO     HIS     EXCELLENCY,     HON.     WILLIAM     T. 
COSGRAVE,    PRESIDENT    OF    THE    IRISH   FREE    STATE, 

DUBLIN,    IRELAND 

Boston,  July  25,  1930. 

Dear  Mr.  President, —  The  City  of  Boston  is  observing  by  appro* 
priate  ceremonies  " Boston  Week"  of  the  Tercentenary  marking  the 
foundation  of  the  municipality. 

I  desire  to  extend  your  Excellency  a  most  cordial  and  heartfelt  invi- 
tation to  visit  the  City  of  Boston,  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  its  many 
Irish  founders,  who  were  loyal  and  excellent  citizens  of  the  new  Republic, 
during  the  week  of  September  14,  1930. 

I  shall  be  delighted  to  entertain  you  as  a  guest  of  the  City  of  Boston, 
with  a  program  subject  to  your  approval,  and  with  such  members  of 
your  cabinet  as  you  would  enjoy  bringing  with  you. 

May  I  not  be  honored  by  receiving  your  Excellency's  early  accept- 
ance. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  consideration  and  regard. 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 
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TELEGRAM  FROM  MADAME  ERNESTINE  SCHUMANN- 
HEINK,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO,  TO  MAYOR 
JAMES  M.  CURLEY  IN  ACCEPTING  INVITATION  TO  SING 
AT   TOWN    MEETING    IN    BOSTON    GARDEN 

"I  am  honored  and  happy  that  I  can  be  of  service  to  dear  Boston 
and  you,  beloved  Mayor  Curley.  I  will  be  ready  September  fifteenth 
at  my  old  Brunswick  Hotel,  awaiting  your  wishes  and  commands.  I 
shall  sing  as  never  before,  proving  my  love  and  everlasting  gratitude  to 
Boston  and  you.     Devotedly." 


August  7,  1930. 

MAYOR   CURLEY'S   REPLY 

August  7,  1930. 
Madame  Ernestine  Schumann-Heink,  800  Orange  Avenue,  Coronado, 
California. 
Rejoice  in  your  kind  and  gracious  courtesy  to  the  people  of  Boston 
and  am  deeply  appreciative  of  the  personal  compliment  conveyed  in 
your  message.  Boston  will  extend  you  a  welcome  unsurpassed  in  its 
history.     Kindest  regards. 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


August  7,  1930. 

BOSTON   TYPOGRAPHICAL    UNION    NO.    13 

Boston,  August  7,  1930. 

Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston.—  Please  accept  this  as 
an  acknowledgment  of  your  kind  and  solicitous  letter  of  the  4th  instant, 
relating  to  the  coming  visit  of  his  Worship,  Lord  Mayor  Reuben  Salter 
of  Boston,  England,  the  week  of  September  14,  1930,  to  participate  in 
the  Tercentenary  celebration  as  arranged  by  the  City  of  Boston. 

The  members  of  Boston  Typographical  Union  No.  13  are  indeed 
most  anxious  to  have  the  opportunity  to  entertain  the  noted  guest  and 
printer  on  at  least  one  occasion  during  his  visit  to  our  city  and  action 
to  that  effect  was  taken  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Union. 

Our  Executive  Committee,  which  will  meet  on  Wednesday  evening, 
August  13,  has  been  empowered  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements. 
Your  letter  will  be  placed  before  the  committee  at  that  meeting  and 
you  will  be  notified  immediately  of  its  plans. 
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In  response  to  your  kind  suggestion  that  a  representative  of  Boston 
Typographical  Union  be  chosen  to  serve  upon  the  reception  committee, 
will  state  that  our  President,  Leo  F.  Greene,  would  be  glad  to  serve  on 
the  committee. 

Thanking  you  for  your  thoughtfulness  and  solicitation  in  this 
matter  and  wishing  you  continued  success,  I  am, 

Sincerely  yours, 

J.   Arthur  Mori  arty, 

Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer. 


August  14,  1930. 

HONORABLE   PATRICK   J.    HURLEY,    SECRETARY    OF    WAR, 

WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary, —  On  Wednesday,  September  17,  the  City 
of  Boston  is  to  celebrate  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  its  founding 
and  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  you  that  we  regard  it  as  an  important  date 
in  the  life  of  our  great  city. 

Boston  has  celebrated  this  event  every  fifty  years  and  in  all  its  cele- 
brations the  army  has  taken  a  leading  and  a  most  important  part. 

I  am  anxious  for  as  large  a  representation  as  possible  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States.  The  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
substantially  all  the  National  Guard,  is  to  participate,  together  with 
great  numbers  of  our  patriotic,  veterans,'  business  and  other  organiza- 
tions, and  I  am  extremely  desirous  of  securing  the  largest  possible  repre- 
sentation of  the  troops  under  your  command. 

I  am  sure  we  will  meet  with  the  active  cooperation  of  the  Command- 
ing General  and  officers  of  the  First  Corps  Area,  and  I  will  deeply  appre- 
ciate your  suggesting  to  them  your  personal  and  official  interest  in  turning 
out  the  largest  number  of  men  that  can  possibly  be  arranged  for.  All 
the  citizens  of  Boston  will  deeply  appreciate  your  active  interest  in 
making  this  celebration  a  great  success. 

I  do  hope  it  may  be  possible  for  you  to  be  with  us  on  this  great  anni- 
versary and  I  am  looking  forward  with  the  greatest  of  pleasure  to  seeing 
you  when  you  come  here  for  the  Convention  of  the  American  Legion. 

With  kindest  regards  and  my  best  wishes,  I  am, 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 
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August  16,  1930. 

HONORABLE    CHARLES   FRANCIS    ADAMS,    SECRETARY    OF 

THE  NAVY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

My  dear  Mr.  Secretary, —  The  citizens  of  Boston  are  all  very 
happy  that  you  are  to  be  with  us  and  participate  in  the  celebration  of  the 
three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  City  of  Boston  and  I 
am  very  glad  to  express  to  you  my  sincere  appreciation  of  your  acceptance 
of  the  city's  invitation. 

As  you  know,  the  American  Legion  Convention  is  to  be  held  in 
Boston  within  a  period  of  about  two  weeks  following  this  great  anniver- 
sary and  I  have  been  informed  that  there  has  been  secured,  through  you, 
for  the  American  Legion  Convention,  a  large  representation  of  the  Navy 
to  participate  in  the  activities  and  celebrations  accompanying  the  Legion 
Convention. 

As  you  know,  we  are  planning  for  a  big  parade  on  September  17,  and 
I  am  writing  to  earnestly  urge  the  ships  and  men  which  are  to  be  here  for 
the  Legion  Convention  to  be  ordered  to  Boston  in  time  for  participation 
with  us  in  the  parade  we  are  to  hold  on  September  17. 

With  the  hope  that  you  may  be  able  to  give  us  this  assistance  and 
contribute  again  in  another  respect  to  the  success  of  this  great  celebration, 
I  remain, 

Respectfully  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


August  18,  1930. 

Department  of  the  President, 

Irish  Free  State, 
August  18,  1930. 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

My  dear  Mr.  Mayor, —  I  am  in  receipt  of  your  very  kind  letter 
and  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  your  invitation  to  participate  in  the 
events  of  " Boston  Week/'  and  for  your  thoughtful  offer  of  hospitality. 
I  regret  very  much  that  I  shall  not  be  able  to  attend  the  celebration  of 
Boston  Tercentenary.  I  need  not  say  how  much  the  City  of  Boston 
appeals  to  our  people  —  so  many  of  their  kith  and  kin  enjoying  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  that  wonderful  metropolis. 

This  year  we  have  extra  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  absorb 
more  time  and  attention  for  the  members  of  the  Executive  than  any 
year  since  1926. 
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I  had  the  honour  and  pleasure  of  meeting  your  sons  here  last  week, 
both  looking  very  well  and  in  excellent  spirits. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Mayor,  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  you  every 
success  in  the  great  ceremonies  of  the  Tercentenary  of  Boston  and  every 
blessing  on  the  city  which  is  so  far  famed  in  Ireland  for  its  many  kindnesses 
to  the  Irish  people  who  made  happy  homes  within  its  walls. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

William  S.  Cosgrave. 


August  20,  1930. 

Acceptances  of  invitations  to  attend  the  town  meeting  and  reception 
in  honor  of  the  visit  from  his  Worship,  Lord  Mayor  Reuben  Salter,  the 
Mayoress  Salter,  Deputy  Mayor  Bailey,  Lady  Bailey,  City  Councilor 
James  Tait,  Mrs.  Tait,  and  City  Councilor  James  H.  Mountain,  to  be 
held  at  the  Boston  Garden  on  September  16,  at  7.30  p.  m.,  were  received 
by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley  from  his  Worship  Lieut.  Col.  H.  E.  Lavi- 
gueur,  M.  P.,  Mayor  of  Quebec;  State  Department  Commander  Richard 
F.  Paul  of  the  American  Legion;  Hon.  John  G.  Richards,  Governor  of 
South  Carolina;  Congressman  Richard  B.  Wiggles  worth;  Hon.  Louis 
S.  Cox,  Justice  of  the  Superior  Court;  Hon.  Charles  W.  Tobey,  Governor 
of  New  Hampshire;  Hon.  Louis  H.  McDuffee,  Mayor  of  Rochester,  N.  H. 


August  22,  1930. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  August  22,  1930. 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston. 

Dear  Mr.  Mayor, —  I  have  your  kind  telegram  of  August  22.  I 
deeply  appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  invitation  which  you  extend  to  me. 

I  regret  that  I  had  already  arranged  other  appointments  which, 
together  with  my  obligation  to  leave  Boston  immediately  after  luncheon 
in  order  to  reach  a  speaking  engagement  in  North  Carolina,  makes  it 
impossible  to  accept. 

I  deeply  regret  that  I  shall  not  have  the  pleasure,  therefore,  of 
accepting  the  courtesies  which  you  extend  to  me. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Herbert  Hoover. 
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September  2,  1930. 

Mayor  Curley  received  a  communication  from  Government  House, 
Rothesay,  New  Brunswick,  stating  that  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  Major  General,  the  Honorable  Hugh  Have- 
lock  McLean,  K.  C.,  V.  D.,  LL.  D.,  had  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  City  of  Boston  to  participate  in  the  Boston  Towne  Meeting  and 
Reception  to  his  Worship  Reuben  Salter,  Mayor  of  Boston,  England,  on 
Tuesday,  September  16,  1930,  at  7.30  in  the  evening,  in  the  Boston 
Garden. 


MESSAGE  FROM  MAYOR  JAMES  M.  CURLEY  TO  CAPTAIN 
DIEUDONNE  COSTE  AND  MAURICE  BELLONTE,  THE 
FAMOUS  FRENCH  AVIATORS,  AT  CURTIS  AIRPORT,  AT 
LONG   ISLAND,    NEW  YORK 

"  Kindly  accept  my  salutation  and  greeting  in  your  marvellous 
Western  flight.  I  extend  you  a  most  sincere  and  heartfelt  invitation 
to  be  guests  of  the  City  of  Boston  during  the  week  of  September  14-20 
when  we  shall  celebrate  by  a  brilliant  program  the  Tercentenary  of  our 
city." 


September  2,  1930. 

INVITATION    EXTENDED    TO    ALL    VETERAN    FIREMEN'S 
ORGANIZATIONS   OF   THE   STATE 

Boston,  September  2,  1930. 

Dear  Sir, —  We  cordially  extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  participate 
in  the  Firemen's  Division  of  the  Tercentenary  Parade  to  be  held  in  Boston, 
September  17,  1930,  and  to  help  make  it  the  greatest  gathering  of  firemen 
in  history. 

Come  with  your  car,  come  with  your  hand  tub,  and  come  with  as 
many  men  as  you  can  spare. 

The  following  eight  prizes  are  offered  by  his  Honor  the  Mayor, 
James  M.  Curley. 

1.  For  the  largest  number  of  men  in  line  in  uniform,  which  must 
be  a  uniform  red  shirt  and  fireman's  cap  (this  exclusive  of  Boston),  prize, 
$250. 

2.  For  the  largest  number  of  men  in  line  in  uniform,  consisting  of  a 
red  uniform,  veteran  shirt  and  fireman's  cap  (including  Boston),  prize, 
$200. 
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3.  Company  coming  from  the  longest  distance  (railroad  measure- 
ments), prize,  $150. 

4.  Company  having  the  best  looking  tub,  prize,  $100. 

5.  Company  having  the  second  best  looking  tub,  prize,  $75. 

6.  Company  having  the  oldest  tub  which  regularly  competes  in 
musters,  prize,  $75. 

7.  Best  looking  end  stroke  engine,  prize,  $50. 

8.  Company  having  the  largest  number  of  ladies  auxiliary  in  line  in 
suitable  uniform,  prize,  $100. 

An  early  reply  as  to   what  action  your  organization  will  take   is 
requested. 

Fraternally, 

George  Y.  Berry,  Chairman, 
0  Howard  Street, 

Roxbury,  Mass. 


September  11,  1930. 

PRESS  NOTICE 

Mayor  Curley  received  a  letter  this  morning  from  George  Robinson, 
managing  director  and  editor  of  the  ''Lincolnshire  Standard"  of  Boston, 
England,  and  publisher  also  of  newspapers  in  Horncastle,  Louth,  Skegness, 
Sleaford,  Spalding  and  Spilsby,  England,  advising  that  there  is  tremen- 
dous interest  in  the  visit  of  his  Worship  Mayor  Reuben  Salter  and  official 
suite  in  this  city  and  it  is  the  universal  desire  of  the  people  of  Boston, 
England,  and  of  the  Lincolnshire  district  that  a  definite  record  of  the 
approaching  visit,  comprising  an  adequate  and  complete  description  of 
ceremonies  here  be  preserved  in  the  governmental  files  of  the  little  English 
city. 

Mr.  Robinson  writes  that  he  visits  Boston  upon  the  approval  of  the 
Corporation  of  Boston,  England,  and  will  attend  all  the  ceremonies 
arranged  by  Mayor  Curley  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  visitors.  Mr. 
Robinson  states  he  is  the  founder  of  the  papers  named  in  the  cities  and 
towns  of  England  already  listed. 

Mayor  Curley  has  directed  that  every  possible  courtesy  be  extended 
the  representative  of  the  " Lincolnshire  Standard"  during  the  coming 
week's  observances  in  Boston. 

Mayor  Curley  also  received  advice  this  morning  that  Hon.  Oscar  S. 
Crockett,  Justice  of  the  New  Brunswick  Supreme  Court  of  Fredericton, 
N.  B.,  will  come  to  Boston  for  the  Tercentenary  week  ceremonies. 
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Sir  Henry  Worth  Thornton,  president  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways,  advises  that  he  deeply  regrets  his  inability  to  come  to  Boston 
but  will  send  as  his  personal  representative  Charles  J.  Howard,  of  Mon- 
treal, Convention  and  Tourist  Manager  of  the  Canadian  National 
Railways. 

September  11,  1930. 

TELEGRAM  TO  HON.  CHARLES  F.  ADAMS,  SECRETARY 
OF  THE  NAVY,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  indications  are  that  fifty  thousand  persons  will  be  in  line  of 
march  in  Tercentenary  parade  in  Boston,  Wednesday,  September  17, 
from  twelve  o'clock,  when  the  parade  starts,  until  six  o'clock  at  night, 
with  probably  three  million  visitors  in  the  city.  Would  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  assignment  of  the  dirigible  "Los  Angeles"  to  Boston  while 
the  parade  is  in  progress. 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


PRESS  NOTICE 

Mayor  Curley,  on  September  11,  received  the  following  communica- 
tion from  Mr.  E.  S.  French,  president  of  the  Boston  &  Maine  Railroad: 

"For  the  Tercentenary  celebration  next  Wednesday,  September  17, 
the  Boston  &  Maine  is  offering  reduced  fares  from  many  stations  on  the 
road  at  popular  excursion  fares  appearing  in  tariff  herewith.  Tickets, 
you  will  note,  are  good  going  and  returning  September  17  in  coaches  on 
regular  trains  or  on  extra  trains,  if  such  are  found  necessary.  These 
fares  in  many  instances,  especially  from  the  more  remote  points,  are 
less  for  the  round  trip  than  the  ordinary  one-way  rate. 

I  appreciate  your  suggestion. 

E.  S.  French,  President. 
September  11,  1930. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  EDWIN  MARKHAM 
Dear  Mayor  Curley,  —  I  went  at  the  Ode  a  month  ago  and  have 
read  the  whole  history  of  early  Massachusetts,  with  Boston  as  her  central 
jewel.  I  am  here  now  in  Quincy,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Florence  Hamilton 
and  her  mother,  molding  the  Ode  into  its  final  form.  I  shall  need  every 
hour  until  the  hour  of  my  appearance  at  the  Tribune  on  the  Common 
on  the  sixteenth. 

This  will  explain,  good  friend,  why  it  will  be  impossible  to  call  at 
your  office  before  the  celebration,  and  express  to  you  my  homage  and  good 
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will.  But  this  will  be  only  a  deferred  pleasure  on  my  part,  as  I  am  hoping 
to  see  you  for  at  least  a  few  minutes  some  time  after  the  great  day  on 
the  Common. 

In  my  Ode,  I  am  picturing  in  a  few  rapid  lines  the  heroism  of  John 
Winthrop,  and  follow  this  with  Boston's  litany  of  heroes  down  the  years: 
James  Otis,  Lloyd  Garrison,  Wendell  Phillips  and  the  rest.  Then  the 
peroration! 

Your  friend  to  the  end, 

Edwin  Markham. 

P.  S.  Let  me  add  a  word,  Your  Honor,  to  say  that  Mrs.  Hamilton 
called  my  attention  to  your  remarkable  series  of  articles  on  economic 
welfare.  She  thought  (and  thought  correctly)  that  the  articles  would 
be  helpful  to  me  in  a  book  I  have  in  hand  on  the  Social  Vision  of  Jesus. 
She  has  handed  me  your  articles,  together  with  your  fine  pamphlets  on 
Labor  and  The  Vanishing  Job.  It  cheers  me  to  find  that  a  man  in  the 
place  of  power  is  not  forgetful  of  the  difficult  and  anxious  problems  of 
the  toiling  millions.  E.  M. 

I  must  not  forget  to  express  my  delight  over  your  courageous  letter 
to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.  E.  M. 


September  11,  1930. 

CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.  20 

Boston,  September  11,  1930. 
To  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Gentlemen,  -  -  On  the  day  of  the   celebration  of  the  Tercentenary 

of  the  founding  of  Boston,  September  17,  1931,  City  Hall  will  be  closed 

for  public  business. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Curley,  Mayor. 


CIRCULAR  LETTER  NO.  21 

Boston,  September  11,  1930. 
To  the  Heads  of  Departments. 

Gentlemen,  —  In  so  far  as  it   is   consistent  with  the  good  of  the 

service  and  the  public  necessity,  you  are  authorized  to  grant  leave  of 

absence  to  city  employees  on  the  Boston  Tercentenary  Day,  September 

17,  1931,  without  loss  of  pay. 

Very  truly  yours, 

James  M.  Cueley,  Mayor. 
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[Document  110  —  1924.] 

REPORT  OF  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  COMMITTEE   ON 
PLANS   FOR  THE   BOSTON   TERCENTENARY 


AUTHORIZED  BY  MAYOR  JAMES  M.  CURLEY,  UPON  RECOM- 
MENDATIONS BY  THE  CITIZENS'  PUBLIC  CELEBRA- 
TIONS ASSOCIATION,  TO  MAKE  A  REPORT  CONCERNING 
PLANS  FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  IN  1930  OF  THE  300TH 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON. 


[September,  1924;  with  Notations  to  February,  1925.] 


INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   REPORT 

Formal  action,  looking  toward  the  observance  in  1930  of  the  300th 
anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  had  its  inception  in  the  following 
communication : 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  January  21,  1924. 

Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  President,  Citizens1  Public  Celebrations  Associa- 
tion, Boston,  Mass. : 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown, —  In  view  of  the  great  historical  importance  of  the 
year  1930,  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  and  considering  the 
great  length  of  time  necessarily  involved  in  suitable  preparations  for  this  Tercen- 
tenary celebration,  I  believe  that  it  is  none  too  soon  to  inaugurate  a  preliminary 
survey  of  the  project  confronting  us. 

To  this  end,  I  would  request  that  the  Public  Celebrations  Association  submit  to 
me  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  a  suggested  tentative  plan  of  survey  organiza- 
tion for  my  consideration. 

With  appreciation  of  your  organization's  civic  interest  and  efficient  labors,  I  am, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Curley, 

Mayor. 

In  compliance  with  the  foregoing  communication  a  committee  of  the 
association,  with  Hon.  Frank  Leveroni  as  chairman,  prepared  a  plan  of 
procedure  providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  "Preliminary  Survey 
Committee  on  Plans  for  the  Boston  Tercentenary."     In  order  to  provide 
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for  immediate  expenses,  a  modest  appropriation  was  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  the  committee,  in  accordance  with  the  following  action: 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  March  31,  1924. 
To  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen,— The  Tercentenary  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  will 
occur  in  1930,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  important  occasion  be  properly  observed. 

It  is  essential  upon  this  important  occasion,  marking  as  it  does  three  centuries 
of  progress,  that  a  program  be  considered  for  the  succeeding  century  that  will  be  of 
value  to  the  people  economically,  commercially,  industrially  and  socially. 

The  period  of  six  years  should  prove  ample  for  the  consideration  of  problems, 
upon  the  equitable  solution  of  which  the  happiness  of  the  people  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  city  so  greatly  depend,  and  that  there  may  be  neither  undue  haste 
nor  unwarranted  delay,  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  order. 

Respectfully, 

James  M.  Cur  ley, 

Mayor. 

Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $300  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  to  be  expended  by 
the  Public  Celebrations  Association  Survey  Committee  for  1930,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Mayor,  for  the  purpose  of  a  survey  for  the  great  Tercentenary  cele- 
bration in  1930,  said  sum  to  be  charged  to  the  Reserve  Fund  when  made. 

Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Council  reported  favorably  and  the 
order  was  passed  on  the  same  day. 

The  plan  outlined  having  thus  received  official  sanction  the  committee 
was  immediately  organized  and  held  its  first  meeting  on  Wednesday, 
April  23,  1924. 

PERSONNEL   OF   PRELIMINARY   COMMITTEE 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Chairman. 
John  B.  Archibald.  James  H.  Phelan. 

Edward  L.  Curran.  Walter  K.  Watkins. 

Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy.  Eva  Whiting  White. 

Frank  Leveroni.  Everett  B.  Mero,  Secretary. 

Advisors. 
J.  Philip  O'Connell,  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 
Frank  H.  Chase.  William  Carroll  Hill.  Wilfred  E.  Kelley. 

The  work  done  by  the  committee  in  its  attempt  to  interpret  the 
public  mind,  as  well  as  to  formulate  its  own  conclusions,  is  set  forth  in  the 
accompanying  report.     The  approval  of  His  Honor  the  Mayor  and  the 
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action  of  the  City  Council  in  authorizing  a  further  appropriation  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  as  outlined  in  the  report  itself,  appear 
on  the  final  pages  of  this  document. 


THE  REPORT  OF  THE  PRELIMINARY  SURVEY  COMMITTEE 

Boston,  September  2,  1924. 

Hon.  James  M.  Curley, 

Mayor  of  the  City  of  Boston: 

Dear  Sir, —  The  "  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  on  Plans  for  the 
Boston  Tercentenary,"  appointed  by  your  Honor  in  March,  1924,  upon 
recommendations  made  at  your  request  by  the  Citizens'  Public  Celebra- 
tions Association,  to  make  a  report  concerning  the  observance  in  1930 
of  the  300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  and  a  plan  of 
organization  therefor,  has  complied  with  your  communication  in  the 
matter  and  submits  herewith  a  statement  of  its  conclusions,  together 
with  comments  and  recommendations. 

Procedure. 
The  committee  decided  that  its  first  work  was  to  ascertain  the 
public  mind  on  the  subject.  Therefore  a  letter  and  a  questionnaire 
were  prepared  and  several  hundred  copies  were  distributed.  At  the 
same  time  the  newspapers  were  notified  that  the  committee  was  ready  to 
receive  suggestions  from  any  individuals  or  organizations  interested. 
Weekly  meetings  have  been  held,  together  with  numerous  conferences 
of  subcommittees  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  various  details  of  a  general 
program.  Information  has  been  gathered  by  correspondence,  and  by 
personal  contact,  concerning  previous  and  proposed  celebrations  of  like 
nature;  communication  has  been  established  with  officials  having  to  do 
with  the  Pilgrim  Tercentenary  in  1920,  the  recent  Tercentenary  in  New 
York  City,  the  pending  Tercentenary  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
being  planned  in  Philadelphia,  the  175th  anniversary  of  Halifax  in  August, 
and  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition  and  pageant  to  be  held  in  Toronto 
in  September,  as  well  as  with  the  Wembley  exposition  in  England  and 
other  affairs  similar  in  principle  but  less  extensive  in  scope. 

Publicity. 

The  questionnaire  and  letter  were  mailed  in  May  to  individuals  and 

representatives  of  organizations  throughout  the  city.     From  the  replies 

received  a  fairly  satisfactory  cross-section  of  public  opinion  has  been 

obtained  regarding  the  desirability  of  a  Tercentenary  observance  and 
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concerning  several  essential  phases  of  advance  preparation.  A  copy 
of  the  questionnaire  and  a  summary  of  the  replies  accompany  the  report. 
A  public  meeting  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber  of  City  Hall, 
Tuesday  evening,  June  15.  Considerable  publicity  was  given  through 
the  editorial  and  news  columns  of  the  daily  press  relative  to  this  meeting 
as  well  as  to  the  questionnaire  and  other  work  of  the  committee. 

General  Conclusion 

Certain  obvious  conclusions  have  been  reached,  the  principal  one 
being  that  there  should  be  an  appropriate  observance  of  the  Tercentenary 
anniversary.  This  conclusion,  which  is  unanimous  on  the  part  of  the 
members  of  the  committee  themselves,  is  further  indorsed  by  the  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  as  well  as  by  editorial  comments  in  the  newspapers. 
Furthermore,  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  was 
observed  in  1 830  with  a  program  elaborate  for  that  time,  as  was  also  the 
250th  anniversary  in  1880.  It  is  more  than  ever  incumbent  upon  her 
citizens  and  officials,  therefore,  to  see  that  the  300th  anniversary  shall  be 
recognized  in  a  manner  which  shall  be  in  keeping  with  her  own  high  place 
among  the  cities  of  the  nation  and  the  world,  both  by  reason  of  the 
precedents  established,  and  because  of  the  pride  which  all  citizens  should 
take  in  the  progress  which  Boston  has  made,  their  belief  in  her  traditions 
their  faith  in  her  future,  and  their  loyalty  to  her  civic  standards. 

Date  of  Celebration 

The  actual  date  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  has  been  fixed  by  his- 
torical authorities  as  September  17,  1630.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Pre- 
liminary Survey  Committee,  therefore,  that  while  the  entire  year  1930 
should  reflect  the  anniversary  spirit,  the  actual  celebration  of  the  event 
itself  should  focus  upon  the  particular  date  thus  designated.  This 
committee  accordingly  believes  that  while  the  observance  of  all  public 
holidays  throughout  that  year  should  have  as  their  background  the 
consciousness  of  the  passing  of  the  third  century  milestone  in  the  life  of 
the  municipality,  the  time  from  June  17  to  September  17  —  three  months' 
duration  —  should  be  given  over  to  a  series  of  special  events  commemora- 
tive of  the  central  feature. 

Extent 

Inasmuch  as  Boston  is  the  center  of  the  metropolitan  district,  and 
the  common  meeting  ground  of  the  business  and  social  activities  of  the 
locality,  it  is  believed  that  every  town  and  city  within  this  radius  should 
be  privileged  to  participate  in  the  observance  of  the  anniversary.      This 
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would  mean  the  co-operation  of  public  officials,  private  citizens,  organized 
groups  and  all  interests  throughout  the  metropolitan  district,  not  only 
so  far  as  the  general  Tercentenary  observance  is  concerned,  but  also  with 
the  idea  of  correlating  local  and  district  celebrations  and  emphasizing 
the  significance  of  all  historical  events  which  may  be  of  particular  impor- 
tance in  the  different  sections.  This  would  naturally  include  appropriate 
recognition  of  the  settlement  of  Charlestown  in  1629,  and  of  Dorchester 
the  following  year,  as  well  as  of  such  other  communities  in  the  metro- 
politan district  as  may  be  found  to  share  in  the  same  historical  background. 
The  replies  to  the  questionnaire  indicate  general  favor  of  a  celebration 
confined  to  Boston  and  the  metropolitan  district,  accompanied  by  pub- 
licity and  an  invitation  to  come  to  Boston  which  shall  have  nation-wide, 
if  not  world-wide,  appeal. 

Permanent  Committee 

Although  1930  may  now  appear  to  be  too  far  distant  to  gain  much 
attention  from  many  of  our  citizenry,  the  time  is  none  too  long  to  properly 
arrange  for  the  many  details  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  insure  a 
celebration  of  the  proper  significance  and  magnitude.  To  this  end  the 
present  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  recommends  that  the  work  now 
started  be  continuous  until  the  celebration  shall  have  become  part  of  the 
history  of  the  city. 

The  recommendations  are  therefore  made: 

1.  That  a  permanent  "Boston  Tercentenary  Committee"  be  appointed 
with  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  inaugurate  the  required  organization 
and  machinery  for  such  continuous  service.  While  it  is  believed  that  this  permanent 
committee  should  eventually  have  a  membership  of  three  hundred  persons,  both 
for  reasons  of  expediency  and  in  recognition  of  the  300th  anniversary  which  it 
contemplates,  it  is  recognized  that  such  a  large  group  in  the  beginning  would  be 
unnecessary  and  would  constitute  a  difficult  and  unwieldy  vehicle  of  operation. 

The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  further  recommends  that  the  permanent 
"Boston  Tercentenary  Committee"  be  appointed  in  three  installments  of  100 
members  each,  as  follows : 

(a)  Appointment  of  the  first  100  members  by  January  1,  1925,  by  the  Mayor 

of  Boston. 

(b)  Appointment  of  the  second  100  members  by  January  1,  1927,  in  the 

following  manner: 

(1)  Twenty-five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of  the 

Commonwealth  upon  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of  Boston; 

(2)  One  by  each  mayor  or  board  of  selectmen  in  each  city  or  town 

of  the  metropolitan  district  as  it  may  be  then  constituted, 
such  appointments  to  be  upon  invitation  of  the  Mayor  of 
Boston; 
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(3)     The  remainder  of  the  100  to  be  appointed  by  the  Mayor  of  Boston. 

(c)  Appointment  of  the  third  100  members  by  January  1,   1929,  by  the 

Tercentenary  Committee  as  then  constituted. 

(d)  Any  vacancies  occurring  to  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  and  by  the  same 

authority  as  the  original  appointments. 
2.     That  the  present  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  to  be  continued  until 
the  organization  of  the  permanent  Tercentenary  Committee,  following  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  initial  100  members,  has  been  effected. 

It  is  important  that  the  work  already  started  should  be  continued 
without  interruption  for  the  reason  that  with  the  opening  of  the  fall 
season,  many  clubs  and  organizations  will  be  preparing  their  programs  for 
future  activity  and  it  is  desirable  that  the  question  of  the  participation 
of  each  one  in  the  approaching  anniversary  should  receive  proper  con- 
sideration and  attention.  Several  groups  have  already  expressed  an 
intention  of  giving  the  matter  more  detailed  study  upon  the  expiration 
of  the  vacation  season. 

If  the  above  plan  of  organization  which  is  based  upon  the  assumption 
of  co-operation  on  the  part  of  the  state  and  of  the  metropolitan  district 
meets  with  your  approval,  the  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  will  pre- 
pare and  submit  for  your  consideration  a  tentative  list  of  names  from 
which  appointments  to  the  permanent  committee  may  be  made  at  your 
discretion  by  January  1,  192"). 

Appropriation 

For  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  work  as  herein  outlined,  the 
committee  recommends  that  it  be  granted  an  appropriation  of  $5,000 
from  the  Reserve  Fund.  Any  balance  remaining  unexpended  from  this 
amount  would  be  available  for  the  preliminary  work  of  the  permanent 
committee  when  organized. 

The  original  appropriation  for  the  Preliminary  Survey  Committee 
was  only  $300,  and  this  has  been  expended  for  the  questionnaire,  postage, 
public  meeting,  clerical  work  and  necessary  incidentals. 

The  amount  of  work  done  and  the  results  obtained  at  such  small 
expense  to  the  city  have  been  due  to  much  volunteer  service.  It  would 
have  been  impossible  otherwise. 

Philadelphia  appropriated  $50,000  for  the  first  work  of  its  preliminary 
committee,  in  1921,  in  preparation  for  its  1926  celebration,  but  your  com- 
mittee does  not  at  this  time  foresee  the  need  for  an  appropriation  of  any 
such  size  and  considers  the  $5,000  requested  will  be  sufficient  until  the 
regular  budget  provision  may  be  made  for  next  year. 
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Method  of  Financing 

A  majority  of  the  men  and  women  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire 
favored  a  joint  method  of  financing  the  Tercentenary  celebration,  with 
appropriations  by  the  state  and  city,  together  with  private  subscriptions. 
This  committee  favors  this  joint  method  in  the  belief  that  the  character  of 
the  event  to  be  commemorated  warrants  such  financial  as  well  as  other 
forms  of  interest  on  the  part  of  all  the  people  of  the  community  as  well 
as  in  the  belief  that  such  an  arrangement  is  in  accord  with  the  principles 
of  sound  municipal  economics. 

The  national  and  state  governments  will,  if  precedents  are  followed, 
eventually  appoint  commissions  and  make  appropriations  for  the  Boston 
Tercentenary. 

Expense 

The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  has  not  attempted  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  proposed  Tercentenary  celebration. 
This  must  necessarily  wait  until  the  permanent  organization  is  functioning 
and  a  program  has  been  definitely  outlined.  As  little  as  $100,000  and 
as  much  as  $20,000,000  have  been  mentioned  for  different  plans  so  far 
proposed.  The  Preliminary  Committee  is  willing  to  go  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  celebration  which  shall  be  worthy  of  the  event  it  is  to  commemorate 
and  one  that  shall  attract  generous  and  approving  attention  as  well  as 
co-operation  and  participation,  local,  state  and  national,  all  being  desir- 
able, without  being  unduly  alarmed  if  the  cost  estimate  looms  large  at 
first  sight. 

Form  and  Scope 

It  seemed  to  the  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  that  its  function 
was  mainly  preparatory,  and  that  it  was  not  expected,  even  if  this  were 
the  time,  to  attempt  to  determine  the  exact  form  the  celebration  should 
assume  in  1930.  This  problem  may  be  worked  out  by  the  permanent 
committee.  But  the  present  committee  has  ventured  to  make  tentative 
recommendations  as  to  what  appears  to  be  obvious  features,  and  to 
summarize  various  suggestions  advanced. 

The  returned  questionnaires  emphasize  numerous  features  which 
might  be  included  in  the  general  celebration,  as  may  be  noted  by  the 
attached  digest  of  the  replies  received.  There  is  evidenced  a  strong 
desire  for  due  recognition  of  our  historical  background,  our  educational 
advantages  and  our  commercial  activity.  Civic  welfare,  music,  art, 
religion,  home  life,  athletics,  recreation  and  cultural  features  are 
advanced.     Distinctive  street  decorations,  district  celebrations,  fireworks, 
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water  carnival,  daily  presentation  of  significant  events  with  addresses,  a 
worthy  monument  to  the  founders  of  Boston,  reproduction  of  the  Boston 
Tea  Party,  naval  review,  special  Tercentenary  coin  and  stamps,  aerial 
exhibition, —  all  these  and  other  features  would  find  proper  places  in 
the  final  program  and  it  would  be  the  task  of  the  permanent  committee 
to  arrange  it  all  harmoniously  and  effectively. 

Pageant 

An  historical  pageant,  if  undertaken  properly,  and  on  a  large  enough 
scale,  should  certainly  prove  to  be  an  important  part  of  the  Tercentenary 
celebration.  It  might  be  planned  to  be  given  during  the  first  and  last 
months  of  the  celebration  period,  with  two  or  three  performances  a  week. 
If  properly  planned  and  managed  it  should  fully  pay  its  own  expenses, 
and  might  even  turn  over  some  profit  to  the  city. 

It  should  only  be  attempted,  however,  on  condition  that  the  city 
undertake  to  provide,  at  some  acceptable  and  convenient  spot,  a  perma- 
nent open-air  auditorium  with  proper  seating  facilities,  which  could 
afterwards  be  available  for  other  outdoor  civic  celebrations,  such  as 
Columbus  Day  and  the  community  program  of  July  4,  for  public  meetings 
to  be  addressed  by  speakers,  etc.,  and  at  other  times  available  for  open-air 
sports,  as  it  could  be  planned  so  as  to  be  adapted  for  both  functions. 

Exposition 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  support  as  well  as  opposition  to 
the  idea  of  a  world's  fair  or  exposition  as  a  part  of  the  celebration  of 
Boston's  Tercentenary.  Your  present  committee  is  unable  at  this  date 
to  advise  definitely  either  for  or  against  such  a  form  of  interesting  the 
country  in  our  local  celebration.  There  are  bills  now  pending  before 
Congress  and  the  Massachusetts  Legislature  making  provision  for  a 
national  exposition  of  some  sort  to  be  held  in  this  country  in  1930. 

Certainly  no  city  other  than  Boston  would  have  as  good  a  right  to 
be  the  location  for  such  a  form  of  celebration  in  that  year  -  -  provided 
only  it  seemed  advisable  for  Boston  to  undertake  so  ambitious  a  project. 
It  will  not  be  possible  to  settle  this  matter  intelligently  until  next  winter, 
and  this  committee  merely  recommends  at  this  time  that  the  permanent 
Boston  Tercentenary  Committee  —  when  appointed  —  be  advised  imme- 
diately to  study  and  come  to  definite  conclusions  in  regard  to  this  matter 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  present  committee  does  feel,  however,  that,  in  some  ways,  a 
more  nationally  appealing  form  of  advertising  to  the  country  the  com- 
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mercial  importance,  and  the  manufactured  products  of  Boston,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, and  of  New  England  might  be  a  good  business  venture,  and 
would  justify  the  money  and  energy  it  would  require  to  be  made  success- 
ful. The  committee  also  believes  that  a  proper  form  of  exposition  (not 
necessarily  a  world's  fair)  could  be  devised  to  secure  this  desired  end, 
possibly  housed  in  some  buildings  that  might  be  made  a  permanent  part 
of  a  future  port  development,  and  that  once  erected  could  as  well  forward 
Boston's  facilities  for  water  transport  without  lighterage  charges,  and 
place  these  accessible  opportunities  before  the  country  in  a  spectacularly 
successful  fashion. 

It  might  be,  with  one  large  and  adequately  permanent  building,  that 
various  Boston  and  New  England  industries  would  in  succession  during 
that  year  show  their  products  to  a  series  of  conventions  that  could  be 
planned  to  bring  to  Boston  during  1930  all  the  representatives  of  the 
important  industries  of  the  world  with  which  the  people  of  Boston  and 
New  England  are  affiliated. 

Civic  Betterments 

The  proposal  has  been  made  and  favored  by  the  Preliminary  Survey 
Committee  that  the  preparations  for  the  Tercentenary  might  be  so 
arranged  that  there  would  be  a  series  of  civic  achievements  culminating 
in  the  main  events  of  1930.  Such  a  series  of  civic  developments  and 
betterments  might  include  such  a  comparatively  simple  but  none  the  less 
important  matter  as  a  policy  of  shade  tree  planting  on  streets  and  in 
sections  to  be  designated,  or  the  development  might  deal  with  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  long  delayed  adequate  recreation  service  for  the  whole 
city,  by  which  the  supervision  and  development  of  the  municipal  parks, 
playgrounds,  gymnasium,  water  facilities,  and  the  deferred  systematic 
utilization  of  municipal  buildings,  might,  step  by  step,  become  an  accom- 
plished fact  in  Boston.  The  Tercentenary  Committee  could  arrange 
for  the  initial  plans  and  endeavor  to  secure  co-operation  with  the  various 
departments  and  organized  groups  concerned.  An  adequate  recreation 
service  for  Boston  by  1930,  with  improvements  added  year  by  year  until 
then,  would  be  a  popular  and  desirable  achievement  of  the  Tercentenary 
period. 

Should  the  creation  of  adequate  recreation  service,  to  equal  the 
opportunities  already  provided,  be  undertaken  as  one  of  the  Tercentenary 
permanent  achievements,  it  should  logically  include  a  survey  of  the 
privately  conducted  forms  of  recreation  and  their  relation  to  municipal 
opportunities  and  needs  in  the  proposed  development. 
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Permanent  Achievement 

The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  believes,  and  this  opinion  is 
borne  out  by  a  large  majority  of  suggestions  received  from  various  sources, 
including  replies  to  the  questionnaire,  that  the  celebration  of  Boston's 
Tercentenary  in  1930  should  leave  behind  it  something  well  worth  while, 
substantial  and  monumental,  and  designed  for  the  future  advance  of 
the  city,  in  the  way  of  a  definite  permanent  achievement.  Whatever 
the  form  of  the  achievement  may  be,  it  should  be  of  such  a  charac- 
ter that  work  towards  its  creation  would  start  considerably  in  advance 
of  1930. 

This  committee  believes  that,  with  the  proper  support  and  co- 
operation of  the  men,  women  and  organizations  of  Boston  and  of  the 
metropolitan  district,  a  program  could  be  developed  which  would  provide 
for  the  creation  of  a  worthy  civic  center  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
Boston,  which  would  at  the  same  time  be  a  permanent  asset  for  the 
entire  district  and  even  for  the  state.  Such  an  undertaking  has  been 
talked  about  for  years.  The  same  need  which  was  recognized  in  Denver, 
Cleveland,  San  Francisco,  Baltimore,  Los  Angeles,  Pasadena,  Detroit, 
Springfield  and  other  cities,  and  which  led  to  the  adoption  of  plans, 
already  completed  or  well  under  way,  providing  for  an  impressive  grouping 
of  public  buildings  in  each  community,  exists  in  Boston  today.  The 
Tercentenary  offers  an  appropriate  opportunity  to  crystallize  into 
being  this  long  desired  feature  combining  both  public  utility  and  civic 
beauty. 

Municipal  Auditorium 

One  of  the  compelling  thoughts  behind  the  creation  of  these  civic 
centers  has  been  in  nearly  every  instance  the  desire  for  a  municipal 
auditorium.  In  practically  every  instance  also,  experience  has  proven 
that  such  a  building  has  been,  not  alone  an  asset  to  the  city  from  an 
architectural  and  an  aesthetic  point  of  view,  but  in  addition  a  source  of 
revenue  over  and  above  the  expense  of  its  own  maintenance.  The 
Preliminary  Survey  Committee  believes,  therefore,  that  a  program  calling 
for  the  creation  of  such  a  civic  center  as  Boston  should  possess,  with  at 
least  one  main  building  in  the  form  of  a  municipal  auditorium,  erected 
and  dedicated  for  use  during  the  1930  celebration,  is  none  too  ambitious  a 
plan  to  be  indorsed  and  supported  by  a  citizenry  having  pride  in  the 
past,  confidence  in  the  present,  and  faith  in  the  future  of  the  City  of 
Boston. 
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This  committee  does  not  hesitate  to  urge  this  point  even  though  it 
may  be  outside  its  intended  functions  when  appointed  by  your  Honor, 
because  it  feels  that  such  an  event  as  a  Tercentenary  needs  a  practical, 
tangible  objective  as  well  as  the  invaluable  intangible  objectives  that  the 
creation  of  such  a  celebration  must  have. 

In  Conclusion 

The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  believes  that  the  citizens  of 
Boston  will  be  especially  privileged  in  their  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  observance  of  the  approaching  Tercentenary.  It  is  an  event  which 
should  arouse  the  highest  sentiments  of  loyalty  and  civic  pride  to  the 
elimination  of  all  differences  of  race,  riches,  color,  creed  or  party  affiliations. 
The  dominant  thought  during  the  period  of  development  should  be  the 
unanimous  and  whole  hearted  participation  of  all  of  the  people  of  the 
community  in  plans  for  the  celebration  of  the  300th  anniversary  of  a 
city  whose  influence  has  gone  far  toward  shaping  the  practical  as  well  as 
the  artistic  progress  of  the  world. 

There  is  outlined  here  a  task  for  the  next  five  or  six  years  which, 
while  having  as  its  main  objective  the  Tercentenary  year,  would  also  be 
calling  attention  to  various  local  historical  events  and  at  the  same  time 
would  furnish  incentive  and  direction  toward  the  accomplishment  of 
improvements  long  desired  and  wholly  advantageous.  Under  the 
guidance  of  a  permanent  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  and  especially 
of  its  executive  committee  and  directing  officials,  an  harmonious  and 
constructive  celebration  may  be  planned  and  carried  out  with  current 
and  lasting  benefit  to  the  city  and  all  that  is  inspired  from  Boston. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Preliminary  Survey  Committee, 

Frank  Chouteau  Brown, 

Chairman. 

John  B.  Archibald. 
Edward  L.  Curran. 
Elisabeth  M.  Herlihy. 
Frank  Leveroni. 
James  H.  Phelan. 
Walter  K.  Watkins. 
Eva  W.  White. 
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A  QUESTIONNAIRE  RELATIVE  TO  A  PROPER  OBSERVANCE 

OF   THE   BOSTON   TERCENTENARY   IN    1930 

(See  pages  5  and  6  of  report.) 

Submitted  by  the  City  of  Boston  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  on 

plans  for  the  Boston  Tercentenary,  to  individuals  and  to  organizations 

of  the  city,  in  order  that  all  may  have  an  opportunity  to  submit  ideas  or 

suggestions  that  will  help  in  formulating  such  plans  as  may  be  adopted 

later. 

1.  Should  Boston  celebrate  in  1930  the  300th  anniversary  of  its  settlement? 

Yes No Why? 

2.  If  there  is  to  be  a  celebration,  at  what  time  of  the  year  and  for  how  long  a 

period  should  it  be  held? 

3.  Suggest  a  slogan! 

4.  Can  you  suggest  a  central  feature  for  such  a  celebration? 

5.  What  features  should  be  emphasized  in  the  celebration  of  such  an  anniversary 

in  Boston,  such  as:  Home  life,  Music,  Art,  Education,  Historical,  Religious, 
Recreation,  Athletics,  Pageantry,  Cultural,  Commercial  or  Business, 
Civic  Welfare,  etc.? 

6.  Should  such  a  celebration  be  financed  from  public  or  private   funds,  —  by 

city,  state,  subscription,  or  jointly? 

7.  Should  the  celebration  plans  result  in  some  permanent  achievement,  or  will  a 

temporary  celebration  be  sufficient? 

8.  Is  the  committee  at  liberty  to  make  use  of  your  name  in  connection  with 

your  reply  to  this  questionnaire? 

9.  Should  the  celebration,  if  held,  be  confined  (a)  to  Boston;  (b)  to  the  Metro- 

politan District;  (c)  to  Massachusetts;  (d)  to  New  England;  (e)  or  should 
it  be  made  a  national  event? 

10.     Additional  Comments  or  Suggestions  (brief): 


11.     Is  this  questionnaire  being  returned  by  you  as  representative  of  an  organiza- 
tion?      Or  as  an  individual? 

If  representing  an  organization,  its  name 

and  your  official  position  therein 

Signature 

Address 
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Note  to  Organizations. —  Please  give  here  the  name  and  address  of  a  representative 
of  your  organization  for  our  mailing  list,  in  order  that  we  may  have  a  recognized 
method  of  communication  as  opportunity  arises. 

Name Title 

Address Telephone 

Note  to  Individuals. —  Please  note  local  or  other  sources  of  information  useful  to 
the  committee.  Also  names  and  addresses  of  individuals  or  organizations  to 
whom  this  questionnaire  might  be  sent  with  useful  results. 


LETTER   ACCOMPANYING   QUESTIONNAIRE 

This  committee  has  been  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
preliminary  report  concerning  plans  for  the  observance  in  1930  of  the 
300th  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston. 

The  observance  of  this  Tercentenary  is  a  matter  in  which  every 
citizen  and  every  organization  in  the  City  of  Boston  should  take  an 
active  interest.  In  order  that  the  present  committee  may  have  the  advice 
and  assistance  of  as  representative  a  group  as  possible,  a  questionnaire  is 
being  sent  out,  a  copy  of  which  is  inclosed,  with  the  request  that  the 
inquiries  noted  thereon  be  answered  as  fully  as  possible  and  that  addi- 
tional suggestions  be  submitted. 

The  main  object  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  indicate  certain  definite 
channels  along  which  information  may  be  received,  but  you  are  by  no 
means  restricted  to  the  scope  outlined  in  transmitting  your  ideas.  It  is 
not  necessary  for  you  to  prepare  detailed  plans  now;  a  digest  of  your 
suggestions  in  a  few  words  will  suffice.  We  especially  desire  an  informal 
expression  of  opinion  at  this  time  which  need  not  in  any  way  bind  you  or 
any  group  with  which  you  may  be  associated. 


SUMMARY  OF  REPLIES  TO  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Total  replies  received  (to  August  19,  1924),  145. 

1.     Should  Boston  celebrate  its  Tercentenary?     Yes,  141. 
Why? 

Historical  value  and  reminder  of  the  efforts  and  ideals  of  the 

founders. 
Arouse  civic  spirit  and  pride  locally  among  all  citizens  in  co- 
operation. 
Attract  attention  nationally  to  Boston  and  New  England. 
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2.  What  time  of  year,  and  how  long  a  period? 

Whole   year  generally  dedicated  to   Tercentenary,   suggested   by 

several. 
Between  May  and  October  generally  favored. 
Two  weeks  to  three  months. 

3.  Slogan! 

Numerous  suggestions  but  not  practical  to  make  selections  now. 

4.  Central  Feature. 

Emphasis  on  Boston  of  the  future  urged. 

A  pageant  on  a  large  scale,  and  one  or  more  significant  parades, 

specifically  advocated  by  a  considerable  proportion. 
A    world   exposition   favored  by  several,  and  distinct  opposition 

expressed  by  several. 

5.  What  features  should  be  emphasized? 

Favor  was  indicated,  in  the  order  following,  to  the  items  suggested 
by  the  questionnaire: 


Historical  . 

.    109 

Commercial 

.     79 

Home  life    . 

.     63 

Educational 

.     97 

Musical 

.     68 

Athletics 

.      58 

Pageant  ry 

.     87 

Religious 

.     69 

Cultural 

.     58 

( (ivic  welfare 

.     79 

Artistic 

.     65 

Recreational 

.     56 

6.  How  should  Tercentenary  be  financed? 

Majority   favored   the   joint    plan  —  by   city,    state    and   private 
subscriptions. 

7.  Should  celebration  result  in  a  permanent  achievement?     Yes,  96. 

Will  a  temporary  celebration  be  sufficient?     Yes,  35. 

8.  May  the  committee  use  your  name?     Usually  uYes. " 

9.  Should  the  celebration  be  confined  to: 

Boston       ...     30     Massachusetts    .        .       5     National  event  .        .     26 
Metropolitan  District,  39     New  England     .        .14     International      .        .       5 


Note. —  Practically  all  replies  were  from  individuals,  as  the  questionnaire 
was  sent  out  at  a  season  when  few  organizations  hold  regular  meetings. 
This  was  in  harmony  with  the  wishes  of  the  committee,  as  expressions  of 
individual  opinion  rather  than  action  of  organizations  was  wanted  now. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  HIS  HONOR  THE  MAYOR  EX- 
PRESSING APPROVAL  OF  THE  GENERAL  PROGRAM  AS 
OUTLINED  IN  THE  REPORT,  INCLUDING  PLAN  FOR 
PERMANENT  ORGANIZATION 

City  of  Boston*, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  February  9,  1925. 

Mr.  Frank  Chouteau  Brown,  Chairman,  Preliminary  Survey  Com- 
mittee, Boston  Tercentenary,  Boston,  Mass.: 

My  dear  Mr.  Brown, —  I  beg  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  very 
excellent  and  comprehensive  report  submitted  by  your  committee  upon 
the  possible  plans  for  the  Tercentenary  celebration  of  1930,  and  to  express 
my  appreciation  of  the  splendid  results  achieved  by  their  intelligent 
research  and  survey.  The  general  recommendations  offered  suggest 
possibilities  from  which  may  be  evolved  a  plan  worthy  of  the  City  of 
Boston  and  of  this  great  historical  anniversary,  and  I  particularly  com- 
mend that  section  referred  to  as  " Permanent  Achievement." 

In  approval  also  of  the  plan  for  the  creation  of  a  committee  of  300 
according  to  the  terms  of  your  report,  the  first  100  of  which  I  am  asked 
to  appoint  at  once,  I  would  therefore  request  that  your  committee  submit 
me  a  list  of  names  comprising  representatives  of  racial,  religious,  patriotic, 
industrial,  educational  and  all  other  groups  or  units  in  our  civic  popula- 
tion, from  which  may  be  chosen  the  first  100  of  the  ultimate  300  as  planned. 

I  regret  that  it  was  inadvisable  to  accede  to  the  committee's  request 
for  a  further  appropriation  for  1924,  but  in  order  to  provide  for  a  reasonable 
financial  provision  to  carry  on  the  work  as  outlined,  I  have  this  day  been 
pleased  to  recommend  to  the  City  Council  an  appropriation  of  $7,500  for 
this  purpose  for  the  year  1925. 

Again  thanking  you  and  your  committee  for  their  meritorious  service 
in  behalf  of  the  City  of  Boston,  I  remain, 

Sincerely  yours, 

James  M.  Curley, 

Mayor. 

AUTHORIZATION    OF    APPROPRIATION    FOR    PERMANENT 

ORGANIZATION 

City  of  Boston, 
Office  of  the  Mayor,  February  9,  1925. 

To  the  City  Council: 

Gentlemen,-  The  Tercentenary  of  the  settlement  of  Boston  will 
take  place  in  1930.     Committees  have  been  organized  and  the  work  has 
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progressed  to  the  point  that  now  renders  it  necessary  that  an  appropriation 

be  made  in  order  that  the  celebration  of  this  important  event  may  be 

conducted  in  keeping  with  the  history  and  tradition  of  our  beloved  city. 

I  accordingly  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  accompanying  order. 

Respectfully, 

James  M.  Ctjrley,  Mayor. 


Ordered,  That  the  sum  of  $7,500  be  and  hereby  is  appropriated  to  be 
expended  by  Boston  Tercentenary  Committee,  under  the  direction  of  the 
Mayor,  for  preliminary  work  in  connection  with  the  Tercentenary  observ- 
ance of  the  settlement  of  Boston,  said  sum  to  be  charged  to  the  Reserve 
Fund  when  made. 

Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 


The  Executive  Committee  of  the  City  Council  reported  favorably, 
and  the  order  was  passed  February  9,  1925. 

The  Preliminary  Survey  Committee  then  proceeded  to  prepare 
recommendations  as  to  details  of  organization  of  the  permanent  "  Boston 
Tercentenary  Committee."  This  work  is  in  progress  as  this  report  is 
concluded. 
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BOSTON  TERCENTENARY  COMMITTEE  TO  ARRANGE 
FOR  THE  OBSERVANCE  IN  1930  OF  THE  300TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  BOSTON 

(As  announced  by  Mayor  James  M.  Curley,  November   14,  1925) 


HONORARY  CHAIRMAN 
Hon.  James  M.  Curley,  Mayor  of  Boston 

HONORARY  VICE  CHAIRMEN 

The  Former  Mayors  of  the  City  and  the  President  of  the 

City  Council 
Hon.  Thomas  N.  Hart  Hon.  Nathan  Matthews 

Hon.  Daniel  A.  Whelton  Hon.  John  F.  Fitzgerald 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Peters 
James  T.  Mori  arty,  President  of  Council 

CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
Hon.  William  A.  Gaston 

VICE  CHAIRMEN  OF  THE  GENERAL  COMMITTEE 
Hon.  A.  C.  Ratshesky,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Curley 

TREASURER 
Henry  V.  Cunningham 

SECRETARY 

Allen  Chamberlain 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
The  Five  Officers  of  the  General  Committee  and  the  Following 

Chairmen  of  Sub-committees 

Frank  (  1houteau  Brown,  Plan  and  Scope,  Chairman,  Executive  Committee. 

Charles  K.  Bolton,  History.  Elisabeth   M.   Herlihy,    Permanent 

Jeremiah  E.  Burke,  LL.   D.,  Educa-  Achievements. 

tion.  Thomas  F.  Lockney,  Public  Informa- 

Edward  L.  Curran,  Athletics  and  Rec-  tion. 

reation.  Arthur  A.  Shurcliff,  Civic  and  Cul- 

Frank  S.  Davis,  Commerce  and   In-  tural. 

dustry.  Eva    Whiting    White,    Social     and 

Edmund  L.  Dolan,  Finance.  Economic. 

J.   Philip   O'Connell,   ex-officio  Director  of  Public  Celebrations. 


MEMBERS    OF    THE    FIRST    100    OF    THE    EVENTUAL 

COMMITTEE  OF  300 

(Second  100  to  be  Appointed  in  1927;  Third  100  in  1929) 

Former  Presidents   of  the   City   Council  and  Individuals   from 

Various  Groups  or  Units  of  the  Community 

Council:  Henry  E.  Hagan. 

Walter  Ballantyne.  James  J.  Storrow. 

Walter  L.  Collins.  Francis  J.  W.  Ford. 

John  J.  Attridge.  James  A.  Watson. 

Thomas  J.  Kenny.  David  J.  Brickley. 

Daniel  J.  McDonald.  Daniel  W.  Lane. 

George  W.  Coleman.  John  A.  Donoghue. 

The  Above  Named  Officers  and  Members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  the  Following  Members 

Mrs.  Timothee  Adamowski.  T.  Jefferson  Coolidge,  Jr. 

William  Sumner  Appleton.  John  D.  Cocoris. 

John  B.  Archibald.  Capt.  Henry  D.  Cormerais. 

William  D.  Austin.  Hon.  Channing  H.  Cox. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Barr.  Ralph  Adams  Cram. 

Charles  F.  D.  Belden.  Rev.  William  H.  Dew  art. 

Dr.  Frederick  L.  Bogan.  Brig.  Gen.  John  H.  Dunn. 

Col.  J.  Payson  Bradley.  Frederic  H.  Fay. 

Vincent  Brogna.  Miss  Julia  Fitzpatrick. 

W.  Irving  Bullard.  Otto  Fleischner. 

Hon.  Charles  L.  Burrill.  Allan  Forbes. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  H.  Cole.  Hon.  Eugene  N.  Foss. 
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TERCENTENARY   OBSERVANCES 


Wallace  Goodrich. 
Mrs.  John  L.  Grandin. 
Hon.  Robert  Grant. 
Dr.  Charles  M.  Green. 

COURTENAY    GUILD. 

Rev.  Ernest  G.  Guthrie. 

Arthur  D.  Hill. 

Irving  B.  Howe. 

Mark  A.  DeWolf  Howe. 

Ernest  Howes. 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Jakmauh. 

Ansley  M.  Johnson. 

Arthur  S.  Johnson. 

Ernest  A.  Johnson. 

Wilfred  F.  Kelley. 

Davis  B.  Keniston. 

Louis  E.  Kirstein. 

Mrs.  A.  Koshland. 

Joseph  Lee. 

Hon.  Frank  Leveroni. 

Maj.  Gen.  Edward  L.  Logan. 

Mrs.  Frederick  T.  Lord. 

Mrs.  Alice  C.  Maloney. 

Mrs.  Barrett 

Office  Secretary,  John  J.  Keen  an, 


Walter  R.  Meins. 
Hon.  Patrick  J.  Melody. 
John  F.  Moors. 
James  P.  Munroe. 
Rev.  George  P.  O'Conor. 
Maj.  Patrick  F.  O'Keefe. 
Mrs.  James  C.  Peabody. 
James  H.  Phelan. 
Anthony  J.  Philpot. 
Mrs.  William  Lowell  Putnam. 
Benjamin  Rabinovitz. 
William  L.  Reed. 
Rabbi  Herman  H.  Rubinovitz. 
Dr.  David  D.  Scannell. 
Mrs.  Francis  E.  Slattery. 
Rt.  Rev.  Michael  J.  Splaine,  D.  D. 
Alexander  Steinert. 
William  L.  Terhune. 
Frederic  H.  Viaux. 
Clarence  M.  Warner. 
Walter  K.  Watkins. 
Louis  ,  Watson. 
.    Hon.  Wellington  Wells. 
Wendell. 

Field  Secretary,  Everett  B.  Mero. 
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